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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A correspondent, C. E. has communi- 
cated a rough sketch of the upper part of 
a monumental effigy, which he describes 
as remaining in the church of Northop, in 
the county of Flint. He says it is consi- 
dered to be a memorial of Edwin ap 
Gronow, Lord of Tegeugh, a district in 
North Wales, who died in the eleventh 
century. The figure represented in the 
sketch is, however, evidently of the thir- 
teenth century: slight and imperfect as 
the drawing is, it expresses sufficient to 
enable us to make the above conclusion. 
The raised lines near the shoulder which 
C. E. would persuade us indicate a strigil 
of the Roman form, appear to represent 
the guige, or shield-strap for slinging the 
shield round the neck,— 

* Et l’escu par le guige pend.” * 

The shield in the monument described is 
probably thrown behind the shoulder. 
The protuberance under the head of the 
figure is a portion of the helmet or crest, 
much deformed either by the draftsman 
or by casual mutilation, and is by no 
means a staff of office, in that absurd and 
unusual position. That the tomb in Nor- 
thop Church represents a Welsh chief- 
tain and officer of the royal household, 
who, according to the laws of Howel Dha, 
supported the feet of his sovereign, and 
tickled them with a strigil, and who, in- 
stead of a sceptre, governed the vassals of 
his own demesne with a good oak cudgel 
or shillelah, is really too large a dose for 
our antiquarian credulity. If our corres- 
pondent believes these suggestions him- 
self, all the excuse we can form for such 
extravagant imaginings is, that it has been 
the error in several instances of the ex- 
plorators of Welsh antiquities to place 
their sepulchral monuments too high in 
the chronological roll. Thus, even the 
figures in St. David’s Cathedral, supposed 
by the late eminent antiquary, Sir R. C. 

oare, to représent Giraldus Cambrensis, 
and his contemporary Rhys, Prince of 
South Wales (see the plates illustrating 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s translation of the Iti- 
nerary of Archbishop Baldwin through 
Wales, by Giraldus Cambrensis), are of 
the fourteenth, instead of the close of the 
twelfth and opening of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. C. E. may rest assured that no 
effigies of knights in chain-mail will be 
found associated with instruments of the 
classic period throughout the principality 
of Wales. 

A CLEMENTINE remarks, on the paper 





* Romance de Perceval, Glossaire de la 
langue Romane. 





by Mr. Cooper, on the ancient modes of 
election of public officers within the uni- 
versity and town of Cambridge (p. 385), 
that the writer has fallen into an error as 
to the mode of electing churchwardens in 
the parish of St. Clement’s, one of the 
two parishes in which alone, as Mr. 
Cooper truly says, a peculiar system still 
prevails. He states the election to be in 
the viear and five guestmen. This is in- 
correct. The custom is as follows :—The 
parishioners, being assembled in vestry, 
all retire into the body of the church but 
the churchwardens of the previous year, 
who nominate and call in from the body 
of the parishioners on the outside two in- 
dividuals ; those on the outside, in like 
manner, choose and send in two others. 
The four thus selected nominate and call 
in two more, and these six delegates choose 
both churchwardens. This usage has ex- 
isted from the earliest times, undisturbed, 
till last Easter Monday, when an attempt 
was made to introduce the more general 
mode of election ; but this is, I learn, to 
be made the subject of legal consideration. 

Chelsea Bun-House. We are informed 
that David Loudon (see p. 467) was the 
recent keeper of this house, since the fa- 
mily of Hand, and not before them. From 
a supplementary article in the Mirror, we 
glean the following statistics of Bun- 
making: ‘‘ During the prosperous times 
of the late Mrs. Margaret Hand, upwards 
of 2507. have been taken on a Good Fri- 
day for buns, the making of which com- 
menced more than three weeks before the 
day of sale, in order to prepare the neces- 
sary quantity; they were kept moist, and 
re-baked before being sold. During the 
palmy days of Ranelagh, the Bun-House 
enjoyed a great share of prosperity, which 
fell off upon the close of that establish- 
ment, and it continued to decline under 
the management of the late occupier ; not- 
withstanding, it appears that he sold, on 
last Good Friday, April 18, 1839, up- 
wards of 24,000 buns, which were com- 
pounded of eight sacks of fine flour, but- 
ter, sugar, [spice ?] and new milk, the 
sale of which produced upwards of 100/.”’ 

Any gentleman in possession of unpub- 
lished matter relating to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, will confer an obligation on a gentle- 
man engaged in writing a biography of 
that eminent man, by forwarding them to 
“E.R. Moran, esQ. 127, STRAND.”’ 
Any documents which their owners may 
desire to have back again, shall be taken 
care of, and speedily returned. 

Erratum.—P. 444, line 11 from foot, 
Sor George Ward, esq. read Wood. 
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England, under the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, with the contemporary 
History of Europe, illustrated in a series of Original Letters never before 
printed, with Historical Introductions and Biographical and Critical notes. 
By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esg. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. pp. 432 and 521. 


IT was remarked by some one, Mrs. Barbauld, if we remember rightly, 
that, “‘ reading Boswell’s Life of Johnson was like going to Ranelagh ; one 
met all one’s friends there.” We pay the volumes before us no mean com- 
pliment when we say that they have brought this observation very forcibly 
to our mind. In their pleasant pages, often full of mere gossip, occa- 
sionally devoted to more serious historical criticism, always good tempered, 
and sometimes containing matter both novel and valuable, we “ meet all 
our friends” of the period to which they relate. Mr. Tytler, indeed, 
dresses some of them up in habiliments which we do not very much 
admire ; he presents them to us, not in “ their habits as they lived,” but 
masquerading, as we believe, in garments of his own manufacture: what 
we conceive, however, to be his mistakes in these particulars, are generally 
of little moment, since his documents, in the most instances, set right 
what appear to us to be his overstrained and illegitimate deductions. His 
actors speak for themselves, and, when they are allowed to do so, it is 
our own fault if we do not winnow the truth from the false chaff which 
too often conceals and disguises it. And who are the actors who figure in 
Mr, Tytler's volumes? The sovereigns to whose reigns they are devoted, 
with the contemporary monarchs of Europe, Elizabeth, Catharine Parr, 
Jane Grey, the Protector Somerset, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Gardiner, 
Cranmer, Hooper, Pole, Northumberland, Wyatt, Courtenay, Secretaries 
Paget, Petre and Cecil, Roger Ascham, Wotton, John Knox, and Sir 
Thomas Smith. The company is a goodly one, and the parts they played 
were correspondent with the dignity and talents of the actors. Deformed 
as many of them were by personal vices, and especially by covetousness 
and ambition, they were unquestionably great men; men whose opinions 
produced a perceptible influence upon the times in which they lived, and 
whose very vices were made conducive by a benevolent Providence towards 
the advancement of the great work of enlightenment and civilization. 

The revolution in opinions which took place in England during the brief 
period of eleven years, which elapsed between the death of Henry VIII. 
and the accession of Elizabeth—the period to which the volumes before us 
are confined—was astonishing. Henry, bribing the nobility by the 
plunder of the Church, and keeping down the populace by the influence 
of his personal character, forced some of the opinions of the reformers 
upon a people, the great majority of whom were unprepared for their re- 
ception ; but when Elizabeth ascended the throne it was to reign over a 
people who could find no gift for their monarch more expressive of their 
wishes and opinions than a copy of that sacred book which is the emblem 
of the reformation, and from the study and influence of which eyen 
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the fires of Smithfield had not sufficed to restrain them.* In the produc- 
tion of this great change in the opinions of the nation the persons to whom 
we have alluded were efficient and operating agents. Far be it, indeed, 
from us to say that it was their work. No; many of them opposed it 
directly, strenuously, and with all the energy of men who verily believed 
that in their opposition they were doing God a service ; and never was there 
exhibited a more striking evidence of that solemn and too often forgotten 
truth, that 

‘« Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 

When our deep plots do fail ; and that should teach us, 


There ’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


Nurtured, in its infancy, by the quiet sobriety and attractive discretion 
of Cranmer ; nourished, inits youth, by his blood and that of his fellow mar- 
tyrs ; strengthened, in its approach towards manhood, by the rough exercise 
provided for it by Gardiner and Pole ; and fostered at all periods of its 
existence by that over-ruling Providence whose gracious will it was that 
in the fullness of time the nations who had long sat in darkness should see 
a great light; the principles of the Reformation progressed surely, quietly, 
and almost imperceptibly, in the midst of fear, in spite of discouragement, 
and inthe teeth of persecution, until, at length, when the death of Mary 
released the people from their restraint, and men began to talk openly 
and to take counsel together, it was discovered that the little leaven had 
leavened the whole lump ; and that, whilst princes and governors were 
vainly dreaming that they could arrest its progress, the young plant had 
grown into a mighty tree, under whose shadow the whole nation was 
anxious to repose. 

But we must leave these general reflections, which, although naturally 
arising out of the consideration of the book before us, diverge, in some 
degree, from it, since the author tells us, that, “ with regard to the re- 
ligious history of this period, in England, he has purposely abstained from 
adding many inedited letters to those already printed.” If the letters 
referred to were valuable we do not see that the circumstance of many 
others having been printed already is a sufficient reason for keeping 
them back, and fully admitting, as we do, the right of an editor 
of documents to confine his selections to any subject he thinks proper, we 
must, at the same time, with all deference to Mr. Tytler, submit that 
‘* England, under the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary,” without a due 
share of attention being given to its religious history, resembles nothing so 
much as the play from which we have just quoted with its principal cha- 
racter omitted “ by particular desire.” 

But, whatever may be its omissions, the book is a good book, a pleasant, 
agreeable, readable, valuable book ; and we are very far from feeling any 
disposition to quarrel with it. If it does not give us “‘ England” it gives 
us “the men of England,” aye, and the men of several other countries, 
and some of them “the foremost men of all the world.” What can be 
better, more graphic, more shrewd, or more amusing than the following 
account by Roger Ascham, of an interview with the Emperor Charles V. 





* “Here a Bible, in English, richly covered, was let downe unto her [the Queen] by 
a silke lace, from a childe that represented Truth. Shee kissed both her [the child’s] 
hands; with both her hands she received it, then she kissed it; afterwards she applyed 
it to her breast ; and, lastly, held it up, thanking the City especially for that gift, and 
promising to be a diligent reader thereof.” Hayward’s Elizabeth, p. 476, 
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‘IT followed Adrian, and found the 
Emperor at a bare table, without a carpet 
or anything else upon it, saving his cloak, 
his brush, his spectacles, and his pick- 
tooth. At my coming in I offered to stand 
at the side of his Majesty which was next 
to the door, but, it being on his left hand, 
he willed me to go almost round about the 
table, that I might stand on his right side, 
perhaps for that he heareth better on th’ 
one side than on the other; but as I took 
it he did it to h{onour] the King my 
master. Here, after the delivery of the 
King’s Highness’s letters, [which] his 
Majesty received very gently, putting his 
hand to his bonnet and uncovering the 
upper part of his head, I did efforce 
myself with as good countenance as I 
could, and with as good words as my wit 
would serve me to devise in the riding of 
almost twenty English miles, to show the 
glad{ness] of the King my master, both 
that for his Majesty in so long and painful 
a journey either had his health continually, 
or was, by being sometime sore accrased, 
soon brought to perfecter health. I did 
say, besides much more, there could be 
few that did more rejoice at his Majesty’s 
so honourable and fortunate approaching 
towards the Low Countries than did the 
King my master, which did repute all his 
Majesty’s good successes to be as his 
own.” .... 

‘*He did not suffer me to go on, but, 
on the least pause that I could make, he 
did utter unto me in gentle words that he 
took the King his good brother’s letters in 
very thankful part; saying, as well as he 
could (for he was newly rid of his gout 
and fever, and, therefore, his nether lip 
was in two places broken out, and he 
forced to keep a green leaf within his 
mouth at his tongue’s end,—a remedy, as 
I took it, against such his dryness as in 
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his talk did increase upon him), saying, 
therefore, as well as he could, he neither 
had nor could forget the King’s majesty’s 
father’s love at sundry times showed unto 
him, nor deceive that trust which at his 
death he put him in, recommending unto 
his trust the King his son. He had not 
forgot the amity that so many years had 
lasted between the realm of England, and 
the House of Burgundy ; he trusted the 
King his brother had, in these his young 
years, found friendship, and no... . at 
his hands; and that he had seen a desire 
in him perpetually to preserve this ancient 
amity, using this sentence, ‘that old ami- 
ties, which had been long tried and found 
good, are to be made [much?] of;’ and 
this he spake a little louder than he did 
the rest, as though he would indeed have 
me [think] that he did earnestly mean 
that he said, and yet hath he a face 

t to disclose any hid affection of his 
heart, as any face that ever I met with in 
all my life ; for where all white colours 
(which, in changing themselves, are wont 
in others to bringa man certain word how 
his errand is liked or disliked) have no 
place in his countenance, his eyes only do 
betray as much as can be picked out of 
him. He maketh me oft think of Solo- 
mon’s saying, ‘ Heaven is high, the earth 
is deep, a king’s heart is unsearchable.’ 
There is in him almost nothing that 
speaks beside his tongue ; and that at this 
time, by reason of his leaf and soreness 
of his lip, and his accustomed softness in 
speaking, did but so-so utter things to be 
well understood, without great care to be 
given to his words: and yet he did so use 
his eyes, so move his head, and order his 
countenance, as I might well perceive his 
great desire was, that I should think all a 
good deal better meant than he could speak 
it."’—(ii. 134-137.) 





From Germany to France—from Charles V. to Henry II.—the transi- 
tion is extraordinary. The following are extracts from the account of the 
Marquis of Northampton and the other ambassadors who were despatched 
to invest the light-hearted and licentious monarch of France, with the 


Order of the Garter. 


“¢ About fourof the clock at afternoon, 
on Friday last, we arrived here at Chateau 
Brian, where Mons. D’Enghien and the 
Duke de Montpensier, with better than 
one hundred horse of gentlemen, met us 
half a mile without the town, and brought 
us straight to the King’s presence, booted 
and spurred; the King abiding our coming 
in his chamber of presence, with his nobi- 
lity and guard about him. Assuring your 
lordships that we cannot too much com- 
mend him for his benign receiving of us, 
for he embraced every man, to the mean- 
est gentleman that came in owr company ; 


and that with so good a countenance, and 
so courteous words, that the greater 
could not be wished. 

‘*That done, and due salutations made 
by me, the Marquis, I declared unto him 
that the King, my master, . . . . . 
had now sent me with his Order unto him, 
as a token of honor, and a manifest declar- 
ation of his semblable affection ; i 
and so I delivered him the King’s majesty’s 
letter concerning the Order, which he 
opened and read himself, yielding great 
thanks to the King his good brother, with 
mapy gentle words of amity, 
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‘And having a certain space devised 
with me of the King our master’s health 
and welfare, and of his d towardness, 
with such like, he cau me to be con- 
veyed to a lodging prepared for me within 
theecomtt; «© 2 6 6 6 8 458 8 

‘The same evening, after supper, the 
King sent for me, the Marquis, praying me 
to bring some of the young lords, with 
their bows, into the garden to pass the 
time with him; where we shot for his 
pleasure at the butts with him and his 
other lords, until it was late. Then he 
brought us and all the company to the 
Queen’s chamber, where we found her, 
with the old and young Scottish Queens, 
and a great company of ladies, at whose 
hands we had also such good welcome as 
might be had; and so the King fell to 
dancing, and drove forth the night to 
bed-time. 


After detailing the ceremonies 
proceeds,— 


‘¢ Then went the King into the church, 
where he heard mass and offered: and 
after being returned to his lodging, dined 
in his robes; having at his table the 
Cardinal of Lorain, the Constable, and I, 
I being placed highest of the three... . 

‘* After dinner, for that we had sat all 
the dinner-time in our robes, the weather 
being very hot, the King thought not good 
to hold me with any long talk; advising 
me to retire myself into my chamber, 
whither, after he had a while devised with 
me, I was conducted by Monsieur Le 
Grand Prieur of the Rhodes, who is bro- 
ther to the Duke of Guise,’ and the Prior 
of Capua, And scant were my robes off, 
when a Gentleman of the King’s Privy 
Chamber came unto me by his command- 
ment, praying me, if I had ever a little 
George, to lend him one for that day. I 
sent him in the prettiest I had, which 
cheerfully he put about his neck. 

‘* About one hour after this came to 


‘On Saturday, after dinner, he, with 
certain noblemen, played at tennis, and 
sent for me, the Marquis, and those gen- 
tlemen that were with me, to look upon 
him ; which we did all the while he played. 
After supper, he brought the Queen and 
all her train into the fields, where my 
men wrestled with certain Brittons, and 
had the better of them. That done, we 
returned in; and the King fell to dancing, 
as he did the night before, causing some 
of our younger lords to dance for his 
pleasure. Then he had us into his bed- 
chamber, where we heard his musicians 
sing, which he delighteth wonderfully to 
hear. And when all was done, he told 
me the next morning he would be ready 
to receive the Order ; and so took leave 
for that night.’’ 


of the investiture the Ambassador 


me Monsieur de Chastillion, and inquired 
of me whether I would, that afternoon, 
speak with the King ; saying, that in that 
case, he had a commission to bring me 
unto him. I thought not meet to lose 
any occasion for the doing of such com- 
mission as I had in charge of your lord- 
ships, and, therefore, I answered, if it 
were his pleasure, I would straight wait 
upon him. And so, taking with me my 
colleagues, I was conveyed unto him by 
the Prior of Capua, and the said Monsieur 
de Chastillion; and finding him in his 
bed-chamber, accompanied with the Car- 
dinals Lorrain and Chastillion, Monsieur 
de Guise, D’Aumale, and the Constable, I 
the Marquis approached unto his person; 
to whom, after some words of office, I 
delivered the King my master’s letter of 
credence, and, following the order of my 
instructions, I declared to him at good 
length, in such sort, and with such words 
as I thought fittest.’’ 


The Ambassador then details the speeches of himself and his colleagues, 
with the proposals for marriage they were instructed to make. 


‘¢ Hereunto he made no direct answer, 
but thanking the King his brother, that 
it liked him to use this frankness with 
him, the like whereof he would in all 
points follow for his part; he said he 
would, against the next day, appoint cer- 
tain commissioners to treat with us, who 
should so proceed with us as we should 
not have any reason to find ourselves dis- 
contented. . . . © « « « © « « 

‘* The same evening the King, the 
Queens, and all the ladies, supt in the 
park; unto which I, the Marquis, with 
all the Lords and young gentlemen of my 
company, were bidden, The place wag 





very pleasant ; but the good countenance, 
and great cheer, that we had both of 
lords and ladies exceeded. After supper 
we rode all into the heath beyond the 
park, where certain red-deer were en- 
toiled, and standings made for the ladies 
to see the coursing. The King himself 
caused horses to be brought for divers 
gentlemen of our company to gallop the 
course, which, indeed, was both fair and 
pleasant. In effect, the entertainment 
that we have had at the King’s own hands 
hath been very great; for at all times of 
our access unto his presence, in all places 
and in all companies, he hath used us so 
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familiarly and friendly that it is impos- 
sible for him to show us in his own per- 
son greater demonstrations of love and 
amity than he hath showed openly, as 
this bearer can more at large declare unto 
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your lordships, who, not only hath seen 
it from time to time, but also is therein 
sufficiently instructed by us, wherefore it 
may please you to give credence unto 
him.” (i. p. 386.) 

Of Edward VI. the notices in Mr. Tytler’s work are less directly de- 
scriptive, although occasionally of great interest, We are involved in the 
disputes which divided his council; and behold him the victim of in- 
trigues, which stained the court and kingdom with blood, and forced the 
youthful sovereign into positions, and occasioned him to be a participator 
in acts, which have justly brought discredit upon his memory. Under 
the suspicious tutelage of the Protector Somerset, he was kept in com- 
parative seclusion, watched with all possible care, and prevented from 
communicating even with his uncle, the Admiral, except by stealth. This 
narrow policy created the very evils it was intended to prevent. The 
youthful Prince, driven to all kinds of artifice and concealment, regarded 
his jealous guardian with suspicion and dislike, whilst the more crafty 
and dangerous Seymour of Sudeley, by means of loans of money and secret 
correspondence, carried on through John Fowler, one of the gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber, came to be considered by Edward as his best friend. 
The following are extracts from one of Fowler's letters to the Lord Ad- 
miral,—a letter which has an importance not noticed by Mr. Tytler, 
inasmuch as it was made the foundation of one of the charges against the 
Admiral upon his trial for treason. 

‘¢ John Fowler to my Lord Admiral. 

‘¢ T most humbly thank yonr Lordship 
for your letter, dated 15th of this present, 


which letter I showed to the King’s Ma~ 
jesty; and whereas, in my last letter to 


‘* I desire your Lordship, when you 
send me any letters, let them be delivered 
to myself; trusting, also, your Lordship 
will provide that this shall tell no more 
tales after your reading ;* for now I write 


your Lordship, I wrote unto you, if his 
Grace could get any spare time, his Grace 
would write a letter to the Queen’s Grace, 
and to you, his Highness desires your 
Lordship to pardon him, for his Grace is 
not half a quarter of an hour alone; but 
such leisure as his Grace had, his Majesty 
has written, here inclosed, his recom- 
mendations to the Queen’s Grace and to 
your Lordship, that he is so much bound 
to you that he must needs remember you 
always, and, as his Grace may have time, 
you shall well perceive by such small 
lines of recommendations with his own 
hand. . . ° le th ai 


at length to your Lordship, because I am 
promised of a trusty messenger. And 
thus I commit your Lordship to Almighty 
God, who preserve your Lordship with 
the Queen’s Grace and all yours to his 
pleasure! Written in haste, at Hampton 
Court, this 19th of July. 
‘* Your Lordship’s most bounden, 
‘* Joun Fowxer.” 


“TI had forgotten to declare to your 
Lordship concerning the money your 
Lordship would my friend+ should have ; 
— jhe has need, I shall be bold to 
send.’ 


Mr. Tytler adds, “ The ‘ small lines of recommendations,’ writ with 
the young King’s own hand, are enclosed in this letter of Fowler's. They 
are as follows :— 


‘ Se Lord, send me for Latimer as much as ye think good, and deliver it to 
owler, 


“* To my Lord Admiral,” 


‘* Epwarp,”’ 





* It would have been well both for the Admiral and his correspondent if he had 
attended to this advice. This letter, which was probably found amongst the Admiral’s 
papers upon his arrest, not merely furnished ground for one of the articles of the 


accusation against him, but occasioned Fowler to be sent to the Tower. 


Trials, I. 487. 494.) 
+ Probably the King, 


(State 
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The second is, if possible, still more laconic. 
‘¢ My Lord, I thank you, and pray you to have me recommended to the Queen.” 


“ The minute, torn, and shabby scraps of paper on which these royal 
notes are written, seem to indicate the haste and secrecy which Edward 
was obliged to use.’ (Vol.i. p. 110.) 

It appeared upon the Admiral’s trial, if the proceeding may be digni- 
fied by that name, that, in reply to the King’s request respecting Latimer, 
the Admiral sent him “ 407. with this word, that 20/. was a good reward for 
Mr. Latimer, and the other he might bestow upon his servants.’’ (State 
Trials, i. 494.) 

Whilst the King was thus borrowing from one uncle, it appears from 
the following extract that he was completely at the mercy of the other. 
The fact stated is curious, and, as far as we know, has never been noticed 
before. 

‘¢ The woe pronounced in Scripture nature, which placed in his hands a power 
upon the country, whose King is a child, that might too easily have been abused. 


is nowhere more strikingly exemplified This is a fact which I do not remember 
than in the history of the minority of the to have seen elsewhere noticed, but which 


sixth Edward. Somerset, the Protector, 
not long after his election to that dignity, 
—we might almost say his usurpation of 
it—- procured a Stamp of the King’s sig- 


is proved by several papers I have found 
during the early part of this reign, to 
which the royal signature is thus affixed.” 
(Vol. i. p. 152.) 


Somerset, the uncle who exercised this unwise control over his youth- 
ful sovereign, is very leniently regarded by Mr. Tytler. He was a plan- 
sible, smooth-spoken person ; a weak, but not a bad man, susceptible of 
flattery, jealously alive to a sense of his pre-eminent dignity, suspicious of 
every one who at all interfered with his authority, and, at the same time, 
anxious for popularity, and apparently resting upon the favour of the 
people as the main support of his government. The following letter ad- 
dressed to his brother, the Admiral, at the commencement of the disputes 
between them, is extremely characteristic. Mr. ‘Tytler, who is very cha- 
ritable in his consideration of great people, sets higher store by it as a 
proof of goodness of disposition than we do; but it is, at any event, spe- 
cious, and we might perhaps have thought it indicative of something like 
fraternal affection if its writer had not within a very few months after- 
wards signed a warrant for the cxecution of the brother to whom it is 
addressed, and that upon pretences which, after having read all that Mr. 
Tytler has alleged to the contrary, we are compelled to think extremely 


insufficient. 


‘(Ture Protector to THE LorD 
ADMIRAL, 

“¢ After our right hearty commenda- 
tions to your good Lordship. We have 
received your long letters of the date of 
the 27th of August, to the particularities 
whereof at this present we are not minded 
to answer, because it requireth more lei- 
sure than at this time we have, and there- 
fore shall leave it until that we shall meet, 
when we may more fully declare unto you 
our mind in those matters. 


«* But, in the mean while, we cannot - 


but marvel that you note the way to be 

so open for complaints to enter in against 

you, and that they be so well received. 
1 





If you do so behave yourself amongst your 
poor neighbours, and others the King’s 
subjects, that they may have easily just 
cause to complain upon you, and so you 
do make them a way and cause to lament 
unto us and pray redress, we are most 
sorry therefor, and would wish very 
heartily it were otherwise; which were 
both more honour for you, and quiet and 
joy and comfort to us. But if you mean 
it, that for our part we are ready to re- 
ceive poor men’s complaints, that findeth 
or thinketh themselves injured or grieved, 
it is our duty and office so to do. And 
though you be our brother, yet we may 
not refuse it upon you. How well we 
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do receive them, it may appear in our let- 
ters ; where we lament the case unto you, 
and exhort, pray, and admonish you so 
earnestly as we can, that you yourself 
would redress the same, that there should 
no occasion be given to any man to make 
such complaints of you to us. 

‘¢ In the which thing we do yet persist 
both in Sir John Brigg’s matter and the 
other, that you should yourself look more 
deeply of the matter, and not seek extre- 
mity against your neighbour and kinsman, 
or others the King’s Majesty’s subjects ; 
but to obtain your desire by some other 
gentle means, rather than by seeking that 
which is either plain injury, or else the 
rigour and extremity of the law, and that 
poked out by the words, which, peradven- 
ture, coming to learned and indifferent 
men’s judgments, may receive according to 
equity and conscience a more gentle in- 
terpretation than a man in his own case, 
as he is affectionated, would judge. 

‘* And this we do, not condemning you 
in every thing we write ; for, before we 
have heard the answer, our letters be not 
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so. But if the complaints bse true, we 
require, as reason would, redress; and 
that you should the more earnestly look 
upon them, seeing you do perceive that 
the complaints do come to us. The 
which thing, coming as well of love 
towards you as of our office, can minister 
no occasion to you of any such doubt as 
you would make in the latter end of your 
letters. : 

‘* We would wish rather to hear that 
all the King’s subjects were of you gently 
and liberally entreated with honour, than 
that any one should be said to be of you 
either injured or extremely handled. Such 
is the hard affection we do bear towards 
you, and so glad we be to hear any com- 
plaints of you. 

‘*Thus we bid your Lordship right 
heartily farewell. From Syon, the Ist 
of Sept. 1548, 

‘¢ Your loving brother 
E. Somerset.” 

‘* To our very good Lord and brother, 
the Lord Admiral of England.’”’ (Vol. i. 
p- 120.) 


Mr. Tytler complains rather too sharply of Sir James Mackintosh 


and Dr. Lingard for entertaining doubts of the justice of the sentence, 
upon which the Protector sent his brother to the scaffold. He thinks the 
former did not “ give himself much trouble to investigate the trath ;"’ and 
as to the latter, “ it is singular,” he says, “ that after stating facts which 
amount to evident treason,’ he should throw a doubt upon the Admirals 
guilt. If Mr. Tytler would substitute “ charges’’ for “ facts,” in the last 
sentence, he would come nearer the truth with respect to Dr. Lingard’s 
narrative ; but these eminent writers need no defenders, and we will only 
say therefore, that, thanking Mr. Tytler heartily for the additional evi- 
dence he has brought to light, we yet remain fully convinced that the 
sentence was one of great and scandalous injustice. The times were bad, 
and the men were bad, and the whole proceeding was one which outrages 
our notions of justice, as much as it does our feeling of the affection which 
ought to exist between brothers. The following is perhaps the most im- 





portant piece of evidence which Mr. 


‘Certain communications betwixt the 
Lord Privy Seal and the Lord Admiral. 

‘* Riding one day together with my Lord 
Admiral, as we followed my Lord Pro- 
tector towards the Parliament House, I 
said unto him, My Lord Admiral, there 
are certain rumours bruited of you, which 
I am very sorry to hear. 

‘*My Lord Admiral demanded what 
the same should be. 

‘« T showed him I was informed he made 
means to marry either with my Lady 
Mary, or else with my Lady Elizabeth. 
And touching that I said, My Lord, if ye 
go about any such thing, ye seek the 
means to undo yourself, and all those that 
shall come of you. 

‘* He asked me who informed me thereof, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XI. 


Tytler has discovered. 


desiring earnestly to know the authors of 
that tale to me. 

‘« T showed him I heard it of divers of 
your near friends, and such as bear you as 
much good-will, and wish you as well to 
do, as I do myself. 

‘* At that time he seemed to deny that 
there was any such thing attempted of his 
part, and that he never thought to make 
any enterprise therein. 

‘I answered, My Lord, I am glad to 
hear you say so ; and, giving him exhorta- 
tion not to attempt the matter, we finished 
our communication in that behalf for that 
present.”’ 

“* Certain communications betwixt us 
at another time.— 

‘* Riding in like sort —_— within 

4 
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two or three days following, from my 
Lord Protector’s house unto the Parli- 
ament House, my Lord Admiral said unto 
me, ‘Father Russell, you are very suspi- 
cious of me; I pray you tell me, who 
shewed you of the marriage that I should 
attempt, whereof ye brake with me this 
other day? 

*¢ T answered, he should not know the 
authors of the tale, but that I understood 
it by such as bare him right good-will; 
and said therewithall, My Lord, I shall 
earnestly advise you to make no suit for 
marriage that way. 

‘‘ He replied, saying, It is convenient 
for them to marry, and better it were that 
they were married within the realm than 
in any foreign place and without the realm. 

d why might not I, or another, made 
by the King their father, marry one of 
them ? 

“‘ I answered, My Lord, if either you, 
or any other within this realm, shall match 
himself in marriage either with my Lady 
Mary or with my Lady Elizabeth, un- 
doubtedly, whatsoever he be, shall procure 
unto himself the occasion of his utter un- 
doing ; and you especially above all others, 
being of so near alliance to the King’s Ma- 


jesty. 

*€ And he being desirous to know the 
cause, I alleged this reason :—You know, 
my Lord, that although the King’s Ma- 
jesty’s father was a prince of much wisdom 
and knowledge, yet was he very suspicious 
and much given to suspect. His grand- 
father also, King Henry the Seventh, was 
a very noble and a wise prince, yet was 
he also very suspicious. Wherefore it 
may be possible, yea, and it is not un- 
likely but that the King’s Majesty, fol- 
— lo the nature of his father and 
Sw ther, may be also suspicious. 
ch if it shall so prove, this may follow, 


that in case you, being of alliance to his 
Highness, shall also marry with one of the 
heirs of the Crown by succession, his 
Highness may perhaps take occasion 
thereof to have you hereafter in great 
suspect, and, as often as he shall see you, 
to think that you gape and wish for his 
death ; which thought if it be once rooted 
in his head, much displeasure may ensue 
unto you thereupon. I added also, And 
I pray you, my Lord, what shall you 
have with any of them ? 

‘* He answered, that who married one 
of them should have three thousand a 


year.* 


‘* T answered, My Lord, it is not so; 
for ye may be well assured that he shall 
have no more than only ten thousand 
pounds in money, plate, and goods, and 
no land, And therewithal I asked him 


-whatthat should be to maintain his charges 


and state, matching himself there. 

‘‘ He answered, They must have the 
three thousand pounds a year also. 

‘* T answered, By G-d! but they may 
not. 

‘¢ He answered, By G-d! none of you 
all dare say nay to it. 

‘¢ T answered, By G-d! for my part I 
will say nay to it; for it is clean against 
the King’s will. . 7 

‘¢ Riding together another time, in like 
sort together, toward the Parliament 
House, my Lord Admiral said unto me, 
What will you say, my Lord Privy Seal, 
if I go above you shortly? I answered, 
I would be very glad of his preferment ; 
and, concerning going above me, I did 
not care, so that he took nothing from 
me. Which my Lord Admiral’s saying, 
and my answer, I declared to my Lord 
Chancellor immediately the same morn- 
ing. “J, Russewu.” 

Vol. i. p. 142. 


These papers may be conclusive evidence of the Admiral’s design to 
marry one of the King’s sisters; but neither that, nor the ambitious and 





significant hint of prospective advancement—which was capable, by the 
bye, of a variety of constructions—was sufficient to constitute treason. As 
to Sherrington’s testimony, after much consideration we regard it as totally 
undeserving of credit. 

Mr. Tytler investigates the fall of the Duke of Somerset with much 
about the same feeling in his favour which is displayed in his comments 
upon the prosecution of the Admiral ; but here, as in the former instance, 
we have, in the volumes defore us, new facts of importance quite sufficient 
to compensate for any little inaccuracy in Mr. Tytler’s deductions. We 
— extremely that the new documents were not published before the 
volume of the new edition of Dr. Lingard’s History which relates to this 
period had passed through the press. We should be much surprised if he 
were to view them in the same light -as Mr. Tytler; but at any event it 


* This alluded to the provision made for M d Eli er" 
Henry the Eighth. P m made for Mary and Elizabeth under the Will o 
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would be highly satisfactory to have them subjected to the critical exami- 
nation of such an able sifter of historical evidence. The question of 
Somerset's guilt or innocence, as put by Mr. Tytler, turns upon a very 
simple point. The Duke admitted that he had entertained a design to 
apprehend the Duke of Northumberland and others of the King’s advisers, 
but he was accused, says Mr. bY re of a design not merely to apprehend 
them, but also to cut off their heads. Mr. Tytler brings forward a good 
deal of new evidence, and, after commenting upon it at considerable length 
(vol. ii. p. 1 to p. 73), comes to the conclusion that “ there is no evidence 
to convict him of a conspiracy to assassinate Northumberland ; and that 
the utmost extent of guilt proved by the few original documents which I 
have discovered, was an intention ¢o apprehend this dangerous rival, and 
wrest from him the power which he found incompatible with his own 
safety.” (ii. 73.) Now we will not stay to point out that “ the original 
documents” upon which so much stress is here laid, are probably but a very 
small portion of those upon which the question of the Duke's guilt or inno- 
cence was determined, and that, consequently, it does not at all follow 
that he was not guilty because Mr. Tytler’s documents do not prove him 
to have been so ; that is a point we will only indicate and not enter upon, 
although it would be found to be fatal to Mr. Tytler, but the real fact is 
that Mr. Tytler’s comments are all beside the real question—‘ a Much-a-do 
about Nothing.” The Duke was indicted for an attempt to “ take and 
imprison” the Duke of Northumberland, one of the King’s Privy Council 
—‘ felonice ad capiendum et imprisonandum predictum prenobilem Johan- 
nem nuper Ducem Northumberland, tunc Comitem Warwic’ de Privato 
Concilio dicti nuper Regis ad tunc existentem” were the words of the 
indictment—that was the presumed legal felony of which he was found 
guilty, and for which he was executed; and Mr. Tytler’s new evidence 
establishes in the most overpowering manner, nay the Duke himself 
admitted, and Mr, Tytler admits, that such an attempt was contemplated. 
In mixing up the question of “ assassination” with that of “ apprehen- 
sion,’ Mr. ‘Tytler has raised a point which may be relevant enough to the 
question of what were the real designs of the Duke, but which really has 
no connexion at all with that of his legal guilt or innocence. He suffered 
death for a legal crime ; that crime was a design to place certain Privy 
Councillors under duress ; that he entertained such a design was proved 
and is admitted ; he was therefore legally guilty, and his punishment was 
in accordance with the law, as the same was interpreted by the judges. 
Whether their interpretation was correct or not, and whether the law 
was a good law or not, are questions into which Mr. Tytler does not enter. 
A conspiracy to seize the King's ministers and compulsorily effect an 
alteration in the government was obviously a very high and dangerous 
offence ; and Mr. Tytler proves that the Duke was guilty of that offence 
at the same time that he argues his innocence of the design of assassina- 
tion, which was never Jegally imputed to him. The following very impor- 
tant paper contains the sum and substance of the whole matter, and we 
are extremely obliged to Mr. Tytler for bringing it to light. 





‘¢ CONFESSION OF THE EARL OF 
ARUNDELL. 


‘* At such time as the Duke of North- 
umberland and the Lord Marquis of 
Northampton were appointed by the 
King’s Majesty’s commandment to hear 
the confession of the Earl of Arundel in 


the Tower ; of whom, when he was brought 
before them, and demanded what he had 
to say, they declared also, how, upon his 
own suit and request, they were sent unto 
him for that purpose. Who, after some 


protestations, with much difficulty, as a 
man loath to say any thing that might 
touch himself, finally confessed these 
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words hereafter following, or the like, to 
the very same effect. 

‘*« My Lords, I cannot deny, that I 
have had talk and communication with the 
Duke of Somerset, and he with me, touch- 
ing both your apprehensions; and to be 
plain, we determined to have apprehended 
you, but, by the passion of God!’ quoth 
he, ‘ for no harm to your bodies.’ And 
when they asked him how he would have 
apprehended them, he said, ‘ In the Coun- 
cil.” And when he was demanded how 
oft the Duke and he had met together 
about these matters, he said, ‘ But once.’ 

‘* And after they had showed him (which 
was known by the Duke’s own confession) 
that the Duke and he met sundry times 
together for that purpose, as well at Sion, 
as at Somerset-place in London; with 
that he sighed, lifting up his hands from 
the board, and said, ‘ They knew all.’ 

‘* And being demanded whether he did 
at any time send any message to the 
Duchess of Somerset by Stanhop, the 
effect whereof was that she and the Duke 
should beware whom they trusted, for he 
had been of late at Barnard’s Castle with 
the Earl of Pembroke, and did perceive 
by his talk that he had some intelligence 
of these matters; but, if they would keep 
their own counsel, he, for his part, would 
never confess any thing to die for it; he 
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seemed to be much troubled with this 
demand, and with great oaths began to 
swear that he never sent no stich message 
to the Duchess by no living creature. And 
being answered, it might be that he sent 
the message to the Duke, he sware faintly 
‘ By the passion of God, no!’ But being 
farther charged by the said Duke and 
Marquis with the matter, he, perceiving 
that they had some knowledge of it, finally 
confessed that he did warn the Duke of 
the premises by Stanhop, but not the 
Duchess. 

_ * And afterwards, when Hampton, one 
of the clerks of the Council, was sent unto 
him to write all the whole matter, he would 
in a manner have gone from all again ; 
and, in especial, from the last; saying, he 
did not will Stanhop to warn the Duke, 
but only told it to Stanhop. Whereupon 
the said Duke of Northumberland and the 
Marquis were eftsoons sent to him again, 
in the company of the Lord Privy Seal 
and the Earl of Pembroke; at which time 
he did, by circumstances, confess the whole 
premises, saving the sending of Stanhop 
to the Duke; but, nevertheless, he said 
that he declared it to Stanhop to the Duke, 
to the intent he should warn the Duke of 
it, but in no wise he would confess again 
that he sent him.’’ (ii. p. 43.) 


Mr. Tytler comments at considerable length upon the means by which 





the crafty and ambitious Northumberland strove to divert the succession 
into his own family, and upon that point, and also with reference to the 
brief sovereignty of Queen Jane, Mr. Tytler’s work will be found to be 
exceedingly interesting. We must confess that we are often at variance 
with him in his deductions, and we should ill discharge our duty-if, whilst 
admitting the importance of Mr. Tytler’s documents, and expressing our 
conviction that his work is one which will take a permanent place amongst 
the materials for the History of England, we did not caution subsequent 
writers against the unhesitating adoption of his conclusions. Documents 
can only be properly appreciated in the mass, and inferences as to the real 
nature of transactions can no more be properly drawn from single papers 
than men’s characters can be discovered from single facts. There is at 
present abroad, and very widely prevalent, a sort of morbid anxiety to 
come to conclusions upon historical facts at variance with long standing 
opinions ; inquirers seem to fancy that our ancestors were altogether 
wrong in their estimates of the men, and the incidents, of their own times, 
and the times of their fathers ; they are perpetually on the look out for 
“ something new,” and, when anything is discovered, which seems to be 
in the slightest degree at variance with a commonly received opinion, it is 
hailed with delight, its importance magnified, its authority over-estimated, 
and we are called upon to discard all that we have before known or 
believed upon the subject, and give place to this new light. Something 


of this kind is but too apparent throughout Mr. Tytler’s book, and espe- 
cially in many curious passages relating to Cecil, the future Lord Burghley. 
Mr. Tytler has found several papers which will deserve the most careful 
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attention of the future biographers of that great man; but much, indeed, 
will it be a subject of regret if they do not bring to their difficult and im- 
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portant task a more just spirit of criticism than Mr. Tytler’s. We have 
been told from childhood that, during the reign of Mary, Cecil remained 
in seclusion, renouncing public appointments, which could only be ob- 
tained by the sacrifice of his conscience, and retaining in private life the 
Protestant principles upon which he had acted during the reign of Edward 
VI. and of which he was the avowed champion during that of Elizabeth. 
Farewell to this pleasing delusion! Upon the authority of a vicar’s ac- 
count of Easter Dues, in which appear the names of Cecil, his wife, and 
son, we are henceforth to believe that Cecil “ became a Roman Catholic 
... confessed .. . attended mass with his wife . . . and brought up his son 
in the profession of the Roman Catholic faith.’ (ii. 445.) Few things 
more obviously overstrained have ever come before us; and the “new 
fact” is commented upon, and entered in the index as proving that Cecil 
“embraced the Catholic faith,” and put forward in such manner as to 
make its presumed importance the most obvious. What weak compliances 
even the best of men submitted to in those troublous times, or what is the 
precise character of the evidence of this really unimportant paper, we will 
not stay to inquire ; Mr. Tytler’s book contains better evidence upon the 
point, although unhonoured by a single comment, undignified by any re- 
ference in the Index. Whilst Mary was upon her death-bed, the Count 
de Feria, “one of Philip’s confidential councillors,” whose letters are 
described by Mr. Tytler as “ indisputable evidence” (ii. 497), visited 
Elizabeth and wrote the result to his royal master. His despatch con- 
cludes in words which we desire to see set against the account of the 
Wimbledon Vicar, but which Mr. Tytler passes without a syllable of 
observation—“I am told for certain that Cecil, who was secretary to 
King Edward, will be her secretary also. He has the character of a 
prudent and virtuous man, ALTHOUGH A HERETIC.” (Tytler, ii. 499.) 

Mr. Tytler gives a series of very important extracts from the despatches 
of Simon Renard, ambassador from the Emperor at the Court of Mary. 
They contain much information respecting Wyatt's rebellion, and the 
treatment of Elizabeth during her confinement in the Tower. It is very 
evident that Mary was advised to secure her own throne by the sacri- 
fice of her sister, and that Elizabeth's opinion as to how narrowly she 
escaped the same death as Lady Jane Grey was but too well founded. 
The following extracts afford proof of the way in which Mary was impor- 
tuned upon the subject. The writer, it will be borne in mind, wasa 
decided enemy to the presumptive heiress, and his comments, therefore, 
upon her conduct are not to be much regarded. Writing on the 24th of 
February, 1554, just after Elizabeth, who was at that time in extremely 
bad health, had been brought to the court in custody, he says :— 





“The Lady Elizabeth arrived here yes- 
terday, clad completely in white, sur- 
rounded by a great assemblage of the ser- 
vants of the queen, besides her own people. 
She caused her litter to be uncovered, that 
she might show herself to the people. Her 
countenance was pale; her look proud, 
lofty, and superbly disdainful ; an expres- 
sion which she assumed to disguise the 
mortification she felt. Mary declined 
seeing her, and caused her to be accom- 
modated ina quarter of her palace from 


which neither she nor her servants could 
go out without passing through the guards. 
Of her suite, only two gentlemen, six 
ladies, and four servants are permitted to 
wait on her; the rest of her train being 
lodged in the city of London. 

‘*The queen is advised to send her to 
the Tower, since she is accused by Wyatt, 
named in the letters of the French ambas- 
sador, suspected by her own councillors, 
and it is certain that the enterprise was 
undertaken in her favour, And assuredly, 
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sire, if, now that the occasion offers, they 
do not punish her and Courtenay, the 
queen will never be secure; for I have 
many misgivings that, if, when she sets 
out for the parliament, [which was to be 
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held at Oxford,] they leave Elizabeth in 
the Tower, some treasonable means will be 
found to deliver either Courtenay or her, 
or both, so that the last error will be 
worse than the first.’’ (ii. 310—312.) 


On the following 8th March he reports to the Emperor an interview 


with Mary, in which,— 


“As for Elizabeth, she [Mary] ob- 
served that her examination by the Chan- 
cellor, Arundel, Petre, and Paget would 
take place that day, and that they would 
be guided by her answers in what was best 
to be done; that they had already found 
by the confession of the son of the Lord 
Privy Seal, who was arrested in his father’s 
house, that this young man had received 
letters from Wyatt during the time of his 
rebellion, which were addressed to Eliza- 
beth, and had delivered these letters to 
her ; and, in short, that her conduct had 
been such as they had always found it and 
judged of it. With regard to the other 


prisoners, they will be condemned and 
executed before our departure from this 
place. She added, that she would never 
cease to demand the enforcement of the 
laws, which would be a terror to others 
who were disposed to malign her: it was 
her hope, she said, to set out soon for 
Windsor for the holidays, and then to 
roceed to Oxford to hold her parliament ; 
ut, before the parliament, she would 
take care to make strict order and provi- 
sion for the safety of the Tower. Regard- 
ing the city, she had already communi- 
cated with the lord mayor.”’ (ii. 321-2.) 


Again, two months afterwards, he writes thus :— 


‘The inconstancy of the people here is 
incredible, and equally so their power of 
inspiring confidence when they wish to 
deceive you. It is the subject of religion 
debated in the last Parliament, which is 
the cause of these troubles; and the Queen 
is reduced to such a state of perplexity, 
that she knows not what advice to adopt, 
understanding well that all is done in 
Savour of the Lady Elizabeth. They have 


removed Courtenay from the Tower, and 
taken him to a castle in the north. Your 
Majesty may well believe in what danger 
the Queen is, so long as both are alive: 
and when Paget, in whom she has so much 
confided, has so far forgot himself, and 
proceeded to such an extreme, that, to re- 
venge himself of the Chancellor, he pro- 
fesses himself a heretic, and neglects the 
service of her Highness.”—(ii. 400-1.) 


The following is a new proof of the infatuation which existed upon the 


subject of Mary’s pregnancy. 


‘In the State Paper Office are pre- 
served some curious proofs of the extent 
to which preparations had been made in 
the idea of Mary’s approaching delivery. 
Numerous letters had been prepared, 
signed by the King and Queen, informing 
the various continental sovereigns of her 
safe delivery ; the word fil being left un- 
finished, so that by the after addition of 


s or of le it would serve for a boy ora 
girl: but one of these singular documents 
is still more decidedly worded. It is the 
letter prepared to be sent to Cardinal 
Pole, who was abroad, and informed him 
in express terms, ‘that God had been 
pleased, amongst his other benefits, to add 
the gladding of us with the happy delivery 
of a Prince,”’—(ii. 468.) 


We presume that a small blank was left after the end of the word 
** Prince,” so that “ss” might be added if necessary ; in that case, the 
letter to Pole would be scarcely more decidedly worded than the others. 

As the termination of Mary's reign approached, all eyes were turned 
towards her successor, and that worshipping of the rising sun ensued, of 


which Elizabeth retained so vivid a recollection in her after-life. 


When 


importuned to nominate her own successor, ‘‘ No! no!” said she, “I re- 


member Hatfield.’ 


The following extract from the despatch of the 


Count de Feria, to which we have before alluded, gives an interesting 
glimpse of the state of things around Elizabeth, whilst Mary was upon her 


death bed. 
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‘‘He informs us that on the 16 of 
November, he went thirteen miles from 
London, to where Elizabeth resided, in 
the house of a certain noblemen, whose 
name he omits. She received him well, 
although not so warmly as on some other 
occasions. He supped with the Princess, 
and with the wife of the High Admiral 
Lord Clinton, who was in company with 
her: and after supper opened his dis- 
course, according to the private instruc- 
tions which he had received in Philip’s 
own hand. The Princess had then three 
ladies with her; she told the Count they 
understood nothing but English ; to which 
he answered, that he would be well 
pleased if the whole world heard what he 
had got to say. 

‘Elizabeth expressed herself much 
gratitude by the Count’s visit, and the 
message which he brought from Philip. 
She acknowledged the high obligations 
which she owed to him when she was in 
prison; but seemed to receive rather 
more dubiously the discourse of the Count 
when he endeavoured to persuade her 
that the declaration of her right to the 
crown was the work, neither of Mary, nor 
the Council, but solely of his royal 
master. Having given these few particu- 
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lars of the meeting, De Feria adds the 
opinion he had formed of the character of 
Elizabeth. ‘It appears to me,’ says he, 
addressing the King, ‘that she is a 
woman of extreme vanity but acute. I 
would say that she must have great admi- 
ration for the King her father’s mode of 
carrying on matters. I fear much that in 
religion she will not go right, as I perceive 
her inclined to govern by men who are 
held to be heretics ; and they tell me that 
the ladies who are most about her are all 
so. Besides this, she shows herself highly 
indignant at the things done against her in 
the lifetime of the Queen. She is much 
attached to the people, and is very confi- 
dent that they are all on her side (which 
is indeed true); indeed she gave me to 
understand that the people had placed 
her where she now is. On this point she 
will acknowledge no obligations either to 
your Majesty, or to her nobles, although 
she says they have one and all of them 
sent her their promise to remain faithful. 
Indeed, there is not a heretic or a traitor 
in all the country who has not started as if 
from the grave to seek her with expres- 
sions of the greatest pleasure.”—(ii. p. 
497.) 


And now one word as to the source from whence these valuable papers 
have been derived. How comes it, it may well be asked, that a gentleman 
from Scotland has been able to illustrate English History by digging up, 
amongst our own materials, documents which our own students have 


neglected ? 


Mr. Tytler shall answer the question himself. 


‘‘The following letters, with very few 
exceptions, have been selected from her 
Majesty’s invaluable collections of manu- 
script original letters preserved in the 
State Paper Office. In this great depo- 
sitory of historical truth, it is perhaps 
known to some of his readers, that the 
author, with the permission of the Go- 
vernment, has been for many years en- 
gaged in the collection of materials for the 
History of Scotland: a work which has 
occupied more than fourteen years of his 
life, and which he hopes, at no distant 
period, to bring to its conclusion. These 
labours necessarily led to the perusal and 


transcription of a large portion of the 
English and Foreign manuscript corres- 
pondence in that national collection, and 
it was impossible not to be struck with the 
new and valuable light which was thrown 
by its stores upon English and Conti- 
nental history. So important, indeed, 
are these stores, ard yet so little are they 
known or appreciated, that the author be- 
lieves he does not overstate the fact when 
he asserts that no perfect History of 
England, either civil, ecclesiastical, or 
constitutional, can be written, till this col- 
lection is made accessible by catalogues to 
men of letters.” —(i. p. v.) 


We do not understand what Mr. Tytler means by being “made accessible by 
catalogues ;’ but why should not that part of the collection, the uses of which 
are solely historical, be made generally accessible? The nation has a place of 
deposit for collections of this description ; the British Museum—why should 
it not be transferred thither ? Many men, and literary men more especially, 
will not condescend to ask favours, and lay themselves under obligations 
in order to procure the sight and inspection of that which, as Mr. ‘I'ytler 
says, is a “ national collection,’’ and which ought, therefore, to be open to 
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the national use. Hence it has arisen, that whilst foreigners, Von Raumer 
for instance, and strangers, Mr. Tytler for example, have through the kind- 
ness of the Secretary of State been enabled—and we are very pleased to 
think they have been enabled—to take advantage of these stores, with a view 
to the illustration of the history of other countries, English historical writers 
are excluded from the use of them, except upon terms, and under circum- 
stances, to which few gentlemen like to submit. How long is this state of 
things to last ?—for ever? We hope not, and we believe not, and one 
ground for gratitude to Mr. Tytler for the present work is, that we think 
it may lead to inquiries which will bring about an alteration. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 


1815, May 6.—Read, as I walked, Dyer’s Grongar Hill. Very pleasing 
in imagery, and touching in natural moral reflections arising out of it ; but 
deficient in topical interest of description, and, as Gilpin observed, in the 
‘keeping of the landscape. The “ lie *’ in the second line is of very awk- 
ward construction: 1 doubt the existence of “spires,” and the “ Aithiop’s 
arm” is unfortunate after Shakspere’s “cheek.” There are other ble- 
mishes arising from the adoption of trite objects and epithets, instead of 
having recourse to the rich structure of nature: but, on the whole, it is a 
very pleasing composition. 

May 14.—Read some of Dryden's Poems. He appears to great advan- 
tage in Absalom and Achitophel. In the arguments he alleges in favour of 
popular and legal rights, the former, contrary to his intention, have for 
the most part force. He admits that all government is originally 
derived from the people; and his only argument in favour of our being 
bound by the act of our progenitors, against a resumption of this trust, 
though no parties to the engagement, is—that otherwise we could not be 
justly damned by Adam's transgression ! “ Nothing to build, and all things 
to destroy”—which he applies to the Puritans, is precisely what Johnson 
said of Priestley. 

July 15.—Pursued Hume's Inquiry. The abstract and recondite 
character of his speculative philosophy is admirably characterised by a 
perpetual recurrence to the maxims of practical good sense, of which he 
never loses sight fora moment—keeping the two provinces perfectly dis- 
tinct. The spirit of his philosophy consists in endeavouring to account 
for all human knowledge from impressions alone, without admitting any 
instinctive inferences, and may be considered as consummating the mo- 
dern school of speculation. He does not appear to have examined at all 
the nature of mathematical and necessary inferences ; which would have 
fallen in exactly with the heart of his system. 

Aug. 19.—Met Dr. Spurzheim at Mr. Reveley’s ; had some discussion 
on his system of craniology. He stated that he regarded the skull merely 
as indicating the conformation of the brain, on which he conceived mental 
pathology dependent. He confessed that Dr. Gall had erred in looking at 
man as he found him in society, and referring directly artificial states of 
mind to original modifications of that organ. Dr. S. considered that 
there were national characteristics in the skull, and thought that he had 
discovered two or three distinct races in Wales, one very remarkable for 
the breadth of the head below the temples. 

2 
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Sept. 7.—* How in the world does it happen,” said a gentleman to 
Wilkes, “that your brother alderman, Brook Watson, who never sides 
with opposition on any other occasion, should join you in your late attack 
upon us poor attornies ?”’ ‘I should think the reason was plain enough,” 
said Wilkes; “don’t you know how damnably he was bit by one of you, 
when he was young ?” (he had lost his leg by a shark). On my mentioning 
(Aug. 23) that I was with Tooke on the hustings, when Wilkes gave him 
his vote, Mr. Humphry Williams related, that on that very day he over- 
heard Mr. Scott (now Lord Eldon), to whom the reconciliation was com- 
municated, telling this anecdote at Westminster Hall, as an excellent 
sarcasm. 

Sept. 12.—Mr. Austin called. Had, as usual, much legal, jurisprudential, 
and metaphysical discussion: expressed himself eager and anxious to be- 
lieve in Christianity, but repelled by the monstrosities involved in it. Wil- 
lingly acquiesced in my solution of the presence of evil in the world—by 
the want of power to prevent. Absolute Omnipotence, coupled with the 
present order of things, presented, he thought, a terrible prospect. He 
considered the Methodists as gradually refining, with their spread and 
increase, into men of the world. 

Oct. 3.—Read Warburton's Letters to Hurd. There cannot be a 
finer commentary than this Correspondence presents to Parr’s description 
of both these characters; every lineament, pleasing and offensive, com- 
mon and peculiar, is brought out to the very life. I should not be sur- 
prised, if, as Parr intimates, when the buoyancy of his spirits had sub- 
sided, Warburton was disposed to abandon some of those paradoxes which 
he had espoused and defended with such fervour in the animation of 
youth. In what a situation, in this case, would his toad-eater find himself. 
Much of the latter correspondence between them, I suspect, is suppressed. 
Bishop Hallifax told Lord Chedworth that Hurd inquired if there was 
anythingin Parr’s ‘‘ Tracts by a Warburtonian’’ that required an answer ; 
and on being told ‘‘No,” he said, he should abstain from the perusal. In the 
33rd letter, Warburton makes the will of a superior essential to obligation, 
in opposition to Browne’s account of moral obligation. Nothing can be 
juster or more profound than his maxim to Hurd. (Lett. 183.) ‘In your 
commerce with the great, if you would have it turn to your advantage, you 
should endeavour when the person is of great abilities, to make him satis- 
fied with you ; when he is of none, to make him satisfied with himself.” 
Finished correcting Sharon Turner's History,—an ungracious oceu- 

tion ! 
it Oct. 6.—Looked into Warburton’s (for I presume it is his) Answer to 
Lowth's Letter—very heavy and incumbered. Lowth’s incomparable 
Epistle, I suspect, to have been Warburton’s death-blow, from which he 
never recovered. Parr considers Lowth as the popular, and not the suc- 
cessful antagonist of Warburton. 1 cannot discover the origin of the dis- 
pute in the Prelections, and suspect that Lowth suffered himself to be 
unwarily drawn astray from the real merits of the case: if the Patriarchs 
possessed secular power, he might safely have left it to human nature to 
establish the fact of their employing it for spiritual purposes. Warburton 
in this tract puts the alliance of Church and State on the same ground 
with the original compact between King and People ; a convenient suppo- 
sition for regulating the rights and duties on both sides. Warburton ob- 
serves on one occasion, “ that it was not his business to see how far the 
Professor carried his argument, but how far his argument would 
carry him.” 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XI. 4E 
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Oct. 7—Looked over Warburton’s Divine Legation. He here gives 
an admirable display of his plastic powers in twisting and untwisting the 
triple cord, of which he composes morality when complete. Against 
Mandeville’s doctrine he contends, that luxury, which he defines an abuse 
of the gifts of Providence, benefits society only as it promotes consump- 
tion, which is more effectually done by their proper use ; in which many will 
share instead of the few.* His vigour of argumentation is wonderful, but 
-his arguinents seem the deeper by the circuitous detours through which he 
-arrives at the bottom of the question.t Christianity, he affirms, enjoins 
nothing in moral practice, and forbids nothing, which natural religion had 
not before enjoined or forbid—a bold assertion! Wrote to Sharon 
Turner, and returned the corrected sheets of his History. 

Oct. 16 —Read Mathias's Observations on the Writings of Gray, written 
in that ambitious style which frequently perplexes the writer himself in 
the artificial difficulties of the construction, and is painfully incommuni- 
cative in its character. Mr. Nicholls, the friend of Gray, seems to have 
been a very amiable and accomplished character, though tainted a little, 
I suspect, like all Gray's acquaintance, with his effeminate peculiarities. 

Oct. 25.—Called at Christ Church, and sat with Mr. Fonnereau. He 
lived for some time next door almost to Pope, and had often seen him 
carried down in his sedan to the Thames, and placed, in it, in the boat, 
which usually conveyed him to town. Mr. F. mentioned that his friend 
Grose, the antiquary, always congratulated himself that he could slip out 
of life when he chose. 

Nov. 5.—Read Sprat’s Life of Cowley. Much too laudatory: one cannot 
but smile at his extolling the loose unconfined measure of his author's 
Pindarics, because it approaches nearly to prose. Some of his remarks, 
however, are excellent, as when he observes that to scorn the pomp 
before a man knows it, proceeds rather from ill manners than true magna- 
nimity. The most difficult style to be imitated, he remarks, is that which 
consists of natural ease and unaffected grace ; where nothing seems to be 
studied, but everything is extraordinary. Cowley’s learning, he says, sat 
exceedingly close and handsomely upon him ; it was not embossed on his 
mind, but enamelled, 

Nov. 20.—Read Godwin's Lives of the Philipses, Milton’s nephews, 
containing anecdotes of Milton and his times, anything but of the per- 
sonages named, of whom nothing seems known but from their obscure 
publications. ‘The style would be respectable but for occasional aspira- 
tions after fine writing, which is uniformly in the worst possible taste. 
“Whenever you have written any passage which you think particularly 
fine, strike it out,’—was the injunction of a tutor, which might be applied 
to Godwin with good effect. 

Nov. 21.—Pursued Godwin's Lives. I like him the less the further I 
advance. The coarseness of his nature and feelings, the cold, heavy, 
leaden character of his philosophical pedantry, the swells and throes with 
which he amplifies his insignificant discoveries, and the occasional brutality 
of his invectives, on Johnson and Clarendon particularly, are at once 
offensive, repulsive, and oppressive. He mentions Thomas Salmon 
(c. vi.) as the person who published a proposal for taking away the 
different clefs in music. Of Speed the historian, Godwin observes, 





* The great fallacy of Mandeville’s book is to represent every passion as wholly 
vicious, which is so in any degree, or in any direction. See Ad. Smith’s Moral Sen- 
timents, ch. iv. sect. 7. Parr’s Spital Sermon, p. 56. Dug. Stewart on the Active 
and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 214.—Ed. P 

+ Warburton’s passion for paradoxes has the same effect as a propensity to lying : 
we hardly give him credit, even when he is right.— Diary. 
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“ By his original profession, like Stowe, he was a tailor ; but, like him, 
his impulses led him into a wider field, and engaged him in the pursuit of 
objects of a more permanent value’—than what? making a pair of 
breeches? And thisis philosophical writing ! 

Nov. 22.—Had much chat in the evening with Miss Pearson. She 

said Sheridan would sometimes live quietly and abstemiously for three 
months together, but soon broke out again on coming in contact with his 
old friends. Delighted with Waverley and Guy Mannering, which he 
thought the finest productions of the kind in our language. A relation 
of Tickle’s affirmed that, to his knowledge, Tickle wrote Sheridan's plays. 
Lord Donoughmore brought to Mr. Moore’s, an honest act, the letter which 
he wrote, by the Prince’s desire, at Carlton House, to the Catholics ; and 
on which the Prince observed, that the only fault he could find with it was, 
that it did not go far enough. Called Tierney an ungrateful rascal,— 
himself faithless and heartless—bought by Perceval—detesting Grey and 
Grenville. 
- Dec. 12.—Read Cowley’s “ Discourse by way of vision on the Govern- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell.” The devil, I think, very contrary to Cowley’s 
intentions, has the best of the argument. His furious attack on the Pro- 
tector defeats itself. Burke, probably, canght from this piece, which he 
had been reading, his allusion to Medea. ‘The opening sentence of the first 
of Cowley's Essays, ‘‘ The liberty of a people consists in being governed by 
laws which they have made themselves,” reminds one of Junius, “‘ The 
submission of a free people to the executive authority of government is no 
more than a compliance with laws which they themselves have enacted.” 
Cowley's Essays exhibit much good sense and just feeling, in a lively 
though desultory manner. In his Essay on Solitude, his contrast between a 
town and country life is eloquent and fine.—Mr. Kilburn, who dined with 
me to-day, told me he had often seen Jortin playing about the room with 
his cats, and amusing them with ball and string. 

Dec. 26.—Looked into Sharon Turner's History, the third part. He 
strives hard to make a figure in the battle of Agincourt; but it is a 
miserable figure he makes. Whenever he tries to be particularly great, he 
is sure to be ridiculous. He assigns the final causes of moral events with 
all the exactness imaginable, as if he had been in the counsels of the Deity, 
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Springfield, near the south wall within the rails, three 


Mr. Ursan, 





Chelmsford. 

IN passing through the town of 
Aylsham a short time since, in my way 
to Cromer, I went into the church of 
the former place, and was struck with 
the appearance of the rich altar-piece 
there. 1 found, on inquiry, it was 
erected by the late Rev. Charles Nor- 
ris, a former vicar of the parish. The 
screen is composed of several pieces 
of old carving, collected from different 
parts of the Church, many of them 
were discovered concealed behind the 
cloth linings of the pews. 

In clearing away the lower part of 


plain arches of the stone stalls were 
discovered, and also two rude trefoil 
arches for a piscina. These arches 
were evidently filled up soon after the 
Reformation, as the balusters of the 
rails before the altar appear to be of 
the date of Elizabeth. 

The Church (according to Blome- 
field) was founded by John of Gaunt, 
great part of the architecture being of 
the date of Edward III. or Richard II, 
except the new windows on the south 
side of the Church, which are of a 
subsequent period, and the beautiful 
porch, erected in 1488. J. AR, 











OLD HOUSE 


Mr. Ursan, Lincoln, Feb. 20. 

THERE is not, I believe, another 
town in the kingdom in which so many 
relics of by-gone days have been dis- 
played, as in this city; but still, un- 
fortunately, no place has evinced a 
more thorough disregard to antiquity 
than has been shown in Lincoln: as 
the householders, so far from having 
taken any pains to preserve the nume- 
rous specimens of ancient art which 
have adorned their dwellings, have 
either destroyed them altogether, or 
disguised them with some paltry mo- 
dern work. These remarks, however 
just in numerous instances which 
might be mentioned, are not, of course, 
intended to apply to cases such as the 
one I am about to name, where the 
femoval of an ancient building may 
have become desirable, or even neces- 
sary ; as, however much our forefathers 
might have been disposed to ornament 
their dwellings, the internal arrange- 
ments were generally upon too con- 








AT LINCOLN. 


tracted a scale to comport with our 
notions of comfort and utility. 

The front of an old house in the 
centre of the city has recently been 
taken down, and on removing the 
laths and plaster with which it was 
externally covered, some fine old win- 
dows were exposed to view, and as 
they were very curious and varied in 
their style, and were probably a fair 
specimen of the sort of buildings of 
which old Lincoln was composed, I 
made a sketch of them for your Maga- 
zine. The windows were boldly 
carved in oak, and you will perceive 
they were let into the braces which 
were placed to support the timbers. 
The sketch represents the house just as 
it appeared after the roof had been 
removed, and nothing left over the 
comparatively modern shop-windows 
below, excepting the oaken frame- 
work of the front of the old dwelling. 
All the lower parts of the front had 
been modernized, and no part of the 
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ancient work left in the basement 
story excepting the doorway, which 
was composed like the windows of 
oak, and was quite plain : it was, how- 
ever, large in its dimensions, being 
not less than nine feet high, by four 
wide, 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that so little appears to be known of 
ancient street architecture in this king- 
dom : it is, however, I believe, under- 
stood that the common dwellings (ex- 
cepting detached houses, and those 
which stood in courts, and the sub- 
urbs) were invariably built of wood. 
All the domestic buildings of the 
Anglo-Saxons were constructed of tim- 
ber, and from that period down to 
much later times the same practice 
prevailed in the erection of street- 
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houses, as wood was the only material 
used for those purposes throughout 
the middle ages; and we may presume; 
from the few specimens yet remaining, 
that many of the timber fronts of the 
old houses displayed fine architectural 
designs, and a rich profusion of beau- 
tifully carved ornaments and deco- 
rations, 

What may have been the probable 
date of the old street building at Lin- 
coln, I leave others, better acquainted 
with such matters, to determine; but 
I think [ am not far wrong in pre- 
suming the work was a specimen of 
the domestic architecture of our city, 
as far back as the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 


Yours, &c. Frep. Burton. 
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Mr. Hutcheson’s Letter to Mr. Crawford, 
Secretary to the British Embassy at 
Paris, dated from Montpelier. 


Dear Sir, Jan. 19, 1719, N.S. 

YESTERDAY I received your ob- 
liging letter of the 16th instant, for 
which, and all your other favours, [ 
return you my hearty thanks. 

The death of the King of Sweden 
will, in all probability, be attended in 
alittle time with a peace in the North ; 
and all hopes being cut off thereby of 
blowing up a flame, either in the em- 
pire or Britain, from that quarter ; the 
intrigues of Prince Cellamere in France 
being discovered, and the coming in of 
the States-General to the alliance, 
surely must convince the mad Cardi- 
nal himself, that ’tis high time for his 
master to make peace, and to concur 
in the general quiet and repose of 
Europe; and the rather, that the ill 
state of the health of that Prince must 
give his Eminency the melancholy 
prospect that his domination in Spain 
will be of no long continuance. 

Upon the whole, there seems, at 
present, to me a very fair prospect of 
a general peace: but as all human 
affairs are subject to great uncertain- 
ties, and that there are still events 
far from being impossible, which 
would not a little change the present 
agreeable view, 1 hope no time will be 
lost in Britain to make the best use of 
the approaching peace, in a vigorous 
application to the discharge of the 


national debt ; and to the calming and 
uniting, as well as possible, the minds 
and hearts of all the people. I am 
sure, if this could be _ effected—at 
least, in some degree—the protestant 
succession in his Majesty’s royal 
family would be better secured thati 
by any alliances which have been, or 
ever can be made. 

The last time I had the honour to 
be with Lord Stair, he mentioned to 
me a disposition in the ministry which 
I perfectly agreed with his lordship 
would very much contribute to this 
good end; I mean a general pardon, 
and some douceurs to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; but his lordship seemed to 
think that the whigs in Parliament 
would not be brought to do this with- 
out a repeal of the Occasional Con- 
formity Act. That, I believe, will be 
speedily effected; and the other, I 
hope, will follow: sure 1 am that a 
time of doing it can never offer more 
to the honour of the King’s clemency, 
and to the credit and reputation of the 
present ministry, than this present 
sunshine of their administration. 
This would naturally dispose people in 
their favour, and to believe that the 
hardships which they think have hap- 
pened, were wholly owing to the coun- 
cils and advices of those who were 
lately in power; but if these good 
inclinations should happen to vanish 
away, will not the old proverb natu- 
rally occur, viz. When the devil was 
sick, &c. But is it not prudent to 
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consider, that, how smooth soever 
things may go for a while, a day 
of distress may happen to come, and 
that a general pardon might be found 
of some use, even to those who at 
present want it not? 1 believe the 
Earl of Oxford and his friends were, 
after the Queen’s death, convinced of 
this truth, and that an act of genero- 
sity to others, in her life-time, had 
been afterwards of great service to 
themselves; and may it not fall out 
that those nowin power may hecome 
an abdicated ministry, in disgrace with 
the King, and not in favour with a 
majority of either House ; and in such 
case, you may believe there would not 
be wanting men of great dexterity in 
cooking up articles of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. These, indeed, are 
only secondary considerations: and I 
believe the present ministry will want 
no other influence in this matter but 
the good they conceive may accrue there- 
by to his Majesty, and to the people. 

Should not the trade to Sweden be 
immediately opened, and a compliment 
from our court to the new King, and 
endeavours used to get him into the 
alliance? I wish that could be done, 
and that we were fairly rid of his 
worship, the Czar, out of the Baltic. 
I hope you will excuse these hints 
from a lover of his country, and who 
is with a just esteem, &c. 





Mr. Hutcheson’s Letter to Lord Sun- 
derland, dated February 9, 1721. 
My Lorp, 

I took leave to send you a message 
by in which and agree 
with me in opinion, and I will venture 
to affirm, it is the universal sense of 
the Tory party, which, if one may 
guess from appearances, are not less 
than to one of the nation; and 
your lordship will consider whether 
the securing such a party is not of 
consequence to the King and your 
lordship. 

I am morally persuaded that a 
House of Commons, chosen without 
bribery and corruption, and other indi- 
rect practices, will be for the honour 
of the King, the reputation of the ad- 
ministration, and the happiness of 
Britain; and it is impossible to sup- 
pose that such a Parliament will not 
come into every measure necessary for 
the welfare of the nation, and the ho- 
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nour and dignity of the crown; for 
your lordship knows we are a 
proud people, and will have our share 
of vanity in that appearance which 
our monarchs ought to make in Europe. 

Indeed, if there are indirect views 
for private interest, such a Parliament 
as I wish will not be convenient ; but 
from past experience I will leave it to 
your lordship to consider, whether a 
government can long subsist on such 
a foot, or whether any good English- 
man can wish it should. 

I know no person is so capable as 
your lordship to set this matter in a 
clear light to the King; and if he should 
not come into this way of thinking, I 
pray God that contrary measures may 
not prove fatal to himself and to the 
kingdom. The Bill now sent up to 
your Lordships from the Commons, 
relating to Elections, must be believed 
the sense of the majority of the House, 
as it certainly is of the nation, though 
not perhaps of the little boroughs of 
the kingdom. And will it not be 
thought hard measure, if the Com- 
mons are not allowed to be the most 
proper judges of what wholly relates 
to themselves? and it is certain that, 
whatever may be the fate of this Bill 
in the House of Peers, the import of 
it will be known to the whole nation, 
and they will judge of its justice and 
equity ; and if they should think the 
rejecting of it a formed design of a 
ministry to destroy the liberties of a 
free people, I will leave it to your 
lordship to judge what may be the 
consequences thereof, and the opinion 
which they must necessarily have of 
the operators in such a work. I 
meant the message, and mean this let- 
ter, in sincere friendship to my coun- 
try and to your lordship; and I shall 
leave it wholly to yourself to act 
therein as you shall think (all things 
considered) most prudent. Consider 
whether the passing it at once will 
not be best, or to make some small 
amendments, and send it back to us, 
and to leave it to other people to ma- 
nage it there ; for why should the load 
of this matter lie upon your lordship 
in particular, and the House of Peers 
in general? If, on a further consider- 
ation, it should not pass in the House 
of Commons, they are then to answer 
for it to those they represent ; and if 
it should, with your Lordships’ amend- 
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ments, surely the matter ought to be 
so determined, for it cannot be well 
expected that any future House of 
Commons, unless procured by indirect 
measures, will be more disposed to 
oblige a ministry than those who at 
present fill St. Stephen’s chapel. 

For God’s sake consider this impor- 
tant matter as it deserves, and know 
his Majesty’s pleasure therein : I think 
I cannot give him a better testimony 
of my duty than by these hints to his 
first minister, nor better express the 
esteem with which I am, &c. 





Mr. Hutcheson’s Letter of Instructions 
to Mr. John Collier, Mayor of Has- 
tings in Sussex, dated 6 February, 
1722. 

1. You have herewith delivered to 
you my assignment to yourself, and 
Mr. Cranston, of my parts in several 
ships and vessels therein mentioned, 
which you are to dispose of according 
to the trusts therein specified: and in 
relation to which | have nothing fur- 
ther to add. 

2. I did, some years since, lodge in 
your hands the sum of 1001. to be lent 
to such of the freemen of Hastings 
concerned in the fishery, and in such 
proportions, as you, in your discretion, 
should think fit, for their encourage- 
ment in the said trade ; and as I think 
the loan hitherto has been sufficiently 
charitable to those to whom the same 
was at first lent, I desire that you may 
proceed to recover the money so lent 
from the respective borrowers thereof ; 
and on receipt thereof, that you may 
either lend or give the same absolutely 
to such of the said freemen as you 
shall judge the most proper objects of 
this charity, without any account to 
be rendered to me, or to any other 
person for the same. 

3. I have directed payment to be 
made to you for the expense of sending 
news to the corporation till Lady-day 
next, and for my allowance of 5/. per 
annum to the school of Hastings, to 
Christmas last, from which respective 
times I will be at no further expense 
in these matters ; and as I have defrayed 
the same for these last seven years, I 
shall leave it to my fellow member to 
do it for the ensuing seven years: and 
I hope I have therein, and in all other 
respects, endeavoured to shew my 
goodwill to the corporation in general, 
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and to the members thereof in parti-« 
cular, according to the best of my 
poor abilities; although I may not 
have been able to come up to what 
others of greater power and interest 
have been able to perform. 

4. I desire you to atquaint Captain 
Bartholomew, that in consideration 
of the signal virtue he has shewn in 
voting for me according to his inclina- 
tions and promise, to the prejudice (as 
I believe) of his particular interest, 
that I have been at the expense of a 
Statute of Bankruptcy to clear him of 
those demands with which he was not 
able to comply ; and that for your con- 
currence therein, without which it 
could not have been effected, I have 
paid you 50/. of the 150/. which was 
due from him to you: I mention this 
that he may be sensible that in this 
particular he is under great obligations - 
to yourself. 1 desire you to acquaint 
him farther, that I have that regard 
to the virtue he has shewn in 
so degenerate an age, that I will 
take care, during my own life, and 
will make provision for it in my last 
will, that he and his aged wife, during 
their lives, shall have a support to- 
wards their comfortable subsistence ; 
and I heartily wish that other repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, for the 
honour and true interest of the nation, 
would, in a matter of this nature, fol- 
low my example. 

5. And lastly, I desire you to com. 
municate these, my instructions, at a 
public assembly of the mayor, jurats, 
and freemen of Hastings; and to assure 
them, while I have the honor to sit in 
Parliament, either as theirs, or the 
representative of any other place, I 
will do my utmost for the service of 
the port and corporation of Hastings 
in general, or for the benefit of any 
particular person therein, as far as it 
lies in my power. I am firmly per- 
suaded, that many who voted against 
me did it on principles which they 
thought entirely right; and I ought, 
in charity, to believe that all the others 
proceeded on the same motives; and 
God forbid that any action of mine, 
either before or after an_ election, 
should have the least tendency to de- 
prive the meanest Englishman of his 
undoubted birthright, viz. of voting 
as in conscience he thinks he ought. 
I have always acted, and ever shall 
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act, according to this rule: and, there- 
fore, I desire you to publish that seve- 
ral persons (some of them my own 
tenants) who voted against myself, 
and contrary to my inclinations, in 
the last two elections for the city of 
Westminster, have been by me treated 
with the same candour and friendship 
as they were before, without the least 
expression of resentment on that ac- 
compt; and for the sake of Great Bri- 
tain, I wish that this were the general 
practice of the nation. I think this 
conclusion would be imperfect to the 
end J design, if I did not at the same 
time desire you to acquaint all the 
electors of Hastings, that I entirely 
release them from all obligations, 
either out of gratitude or inclination 
of voting for me,on any future election, 
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and that I never will again stand a 
candidate for their corporation ; and 
if my thoughts continue as they at 
present are, for no other place what- 
soever ; for in truth, in the sixty-third 
year of my age, recess and quiet is 
highly necessary for me ; and should I 
live to see writs issued for a new Par- 
liament, it will be much more so. I 
believe, for the future, I shall be deter- 
mined by my own judgment, and not 
by the importunities of any friend 
whatsoever; but, let this happen as it 
will, I do hereby declare that I acquit 
all my friends at Hastings ofall sorts of 
obligations to me in relation to any 
future election, and leave them entirely 
at liberty to vote as they shall judge 
best. I shall only add that I am, 
Sir, &c. 





ANGLO-SAXON WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 


Mr. Ursan, April 16. 

IT is a generally received opinion that 
Archbishop Parker was induced to give 
his attention to the study of Anglo-Saxon, 
and to the publication of books in that 
language, from his desire to promote the 
Reformation; andthatthe Paschal Homily 
of Alfric was the first work in the Anglo- 
Saxon language and character printed in 
England. 

Alfric’s homily appeared in a 12mo. 
volume, (from the press of John Daye in 
1567) entitled, ‘‘A Testimonie of Anti- 
quitie,”? &c. which apparently confirms 
the general opinion; the principal argu- 
ment of the homily being directed against 
transv.bstantiation. I have, however, 
lately met with references by two authors 
toa work, which it is probable, if it exist, 
will dispute the claim for priority with 
the above volume, as being ‘‘ the first 
work in the Anglo-Saxon language and 
character printed in England.’’ 

The first quotation which I give is from 
‘¢ Edward Rowe Mores’s Dissertation on 
Typographical Founders and Founderies, 
8vo. 1778,’’ p. 8. ‘Inthe preface to the 
Asser. Menevensis, (whichthe Archbishop, 
to allure the English to the study of their 
mother tongue) published in Saxon cha- 
racters in the year 1567, we are expressly 
told that the types for that edition were 
cut by Day, and that he was the first and 
only one who had cut such types.’’ My 
next quotation is from ‘‘ Astle’s Origin 
and Progress of Writing,’’ p. 224. ‘‘ About 
the year 1567, John Daye, who was pa- 
tronised by Archbishop Parker, cut the 
first Saxon types which were used in Eng- 
land. Jn this year Asserius Menevensis 
was published by the direction of the 


Archbishop in these characters ; and in the 
same year Archbishop Alfric’s Paschal 
Homily,” &c. 

Can any of your readers inform me if 
such a work ever existed? I am willing 
to believe that Mr. Mores, a Saxon stu- 
dent, and a writer on typographical anti- 
quities, had some reason for making such 
a statement : his general accuracy is unde- 
niable, as one proof of which hehas pointed 
out (what appears was unknown to M. 
Michel when he published his Anglo- 
Saxon Bibliography) two editions of the 
‘*Testimonie of Antiquitie,’’ one having 
the date of 1567, the other without date, 
but both published in the same year by 
John Daye. 

If such a work existed, or exists, as the 
Asser of 1567*, we might reasonably infer 
that it was written in the Saxon language 
as well as character, ‘‘to allure the English 
to the study of their mother tongue,” and 
it might also induce a belief that Arch- 
bishop Parker was not entirely guided by 
his feelings in favour of the Reformation 
in the promotion of Saxon literature. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents 
can also inform me whether Alfric’s Pas- 
chal Homily, together with other Saxon 
monuments, appeared in the second edi- 
tion of Fox’s Acts and Monuments, folio 
1570? ~=In most or all of the subsequent 
editions they certainly did, although not 
in the first of 1562-3. 


Yours, &c. PrepRIDAN. 





* Archbishop Parker published ‘‘ Al- 
fredi Regis Res Geste ’’ in 1574 ; but the 
language is Latin, although the type is 
Saxon. 
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A SKETCH OF HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 


ALTHOUGH the Hungarians can- 
not as an original people be traced up 
to their primary source, emanating as 
they do from so many ancient tribes, 
yet their characteristics as a bold, re- 
solute, and warlike nation, partaking 
of a harsh rudeness bordering on 
ferocity, impart to them some distinc- 
tive features. 

The territorial property of Hungary 
is divided between the clergy and 
the nobility ; and out of eight million 
inhabitants, there are only eight royal 
free towns: the others and the vil- 
lages are the property of the crown, 
the clergy, and nobility ; and the in- 
habitants are the complete vassals of 
their lords. Her institutions, civil, 
political, and religious, are greatly 
inferior to many others of civilised 
Europe; still one of the leading 
features of these people is their de- 
termination in accomplishing objects 
of great and apparently unsurmount- 
able difficulty. 

A noble instance in this respect has 
been displayed in Smandeli, an Hun- 
garian scholar of the most profound 
and masculine genius, who for thirty 
years devoted his whole energies to 
the study of art, sciences, and philo- 
logy; and who by the extreme dint 
of application masteredaknowledge of 
all the known languages ancient and 
modern. Nothing could tempt him 
from his retired and persevering 
studies—neither honours, emolu- 
ments, riches, or distinctions; all of 
which he refused though proferred to 
him. 

Hungary has rendered herself some- 
what famous in her encouragement of 
literature, if she has not produced 
many learned men. In the fifteenth 
century there were more than 40,000 
students in the University of Prague, 
and among the number two thousand 
Hungarians. After the death of Huss, 
who was burned at Constance by the 
authority of the Council of Trent in 
1416, the Emperor of Germany, as 
King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
changed the entire organization of 
this University: in consequence of 
which, thirty-six thousand out of the 

Genr. Mag. Vou. XI. 





forty left the walls of the University, 
and no less a number than fifteen 
thousand departed in one day. Up 
to the present period there exist 
in the Universities of Leipsic and 
Jena scholarships and exhibitions, 
founded by Protestant noblemen of 
Hungary, for Hungarian _ students. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the University of Paris was 
attended by a considerable number of 
Hungarian scholars. 

The period we have mentioned 
presents a very singular contrast to 
the present time. The University of 
Pesth is governed by a President and 
a Vice-president. In the Theological 
faculty there are seven professors ; 
in Jurisprudence six, in Medicine 
eighteen, in Philosophy nineteen. 
In the year 1836, the number of 
students promoted to the degree of 
doctor were eight in Divinity, in 
Laws five, in Medicine forty-five, 
Chirurgy nine, in Philosophy seven. 

Turnau is only to be considered as 
the supreme Catholic Lyceum: the 
number of students were two hun- 
dred and forty-eight. This number 
included twenty-two Greeks from the 
Grecian Catholic dioceses of Epesies, 
Groswardein, and Mankatz; one 
hundred and eighteen students de- 
voted themselves to Theology, and one 
hundred and thirty to Philosophy. 

The development of human genius 
and expansion of mind has to a con- 
siderable degree been backward in 
Hungary. Arts, Sciences, and Litera- 
ture are not even now deemed the 
common good of the nation, notwith- 
standing there are so many things 
favourable to their advancement. The 
people themselves possess a natural 
organization of intellect, gifted with 
vivid conceptions, energy and strength 
of mind, equal to any other people in 
Europe. 

The climate of the country itself 
seems to contribute and invite the 
activity of human intelligence: em- 
bracing, ag she does, a twofold advan- 
tage, distinguished on her mountains 
for abracing atmosphere, in the valleys 
and plains for a mild and varied and 
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in some instances even burning tem- 

erature; with these advantages, the 
inhabitants can vie with the sons of 
the eastern or northern climes. 

The whole history of Hungary pre- 
sents, from the Roman conquest of 
Panonia and Dacia, a picture of the 
highest interest; fruitful with import- 
ant events from that period down to 
the present time, she has been en- 
gaged in one uninterrupted struggle 
against the oppression of foes and the 
devastation of conquest: her history 
combines achain of events, which in a 
remarkable degree illustrates the pro- 
gress of civilization amid great disad- 
vantages. 

Shortly after the Romans had sub- 
dued Panonia, Dacia, and Illyria, they 
began to introduce the culture of the 
human mind, andtoimprove the habits 
and rude dispositions of these people, 
with all the advantages and privileges 
of a Roman province ; but numerous 
hordes of barbarians poured forth in 
great numbers from the interior of 
high Asia, the Caspian and Black 
Seas, which retarded in a great degree 
the progress of civilisation. 

These invaders, such as the Quades 
and Huns, assumed dominion, and es- 
tablished themselves in Hungary un- 
der the famed King Attila, who has 
been named, and with great justice, 
the ‘‘scourge of God.” Formidable 
as were these enemies to the progress 
of knowledge among these people, they 
had to contend with barbarians more 
savage and cruel than they. The 
Gepides, the Herules, the Vandals, the 
Goths, the Lombards, the Avares, the 
Slavonians, and lastly the Bulgarians, 
followed in rapid succession. Victo- 
ry after victory, with pillage, fire, and 
sword, devastated this faircountry from 
one extremity to the other. Those of 
the people who had not perished in 
contest with such formidable enemies, 
were compelled to submit to the yoke 
of slavery; and thus their religion, 
language, and_ civilisation were 
thrown into the greatest state of con- 
fusion. 

The Lombards and Goths were the 
least savage of these hordes of barba- 
rians. The former did in some 


measure advance intellectual improve- 
ment and civilisation ; but even their 
efforts received a check from the 
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Goths, who settled in Hungary, while 
the Lombards wandered westward and 
wrested the north of Italy from the 
dominion of the Romans, and thus 
founded the Lombardian empire, 
which flourished, during four centu- 
ries, to a considerable extent, when it 
finally became united to the French 
empire under Charlemagne. 

The Goths themselves became civi- 
lised by the advance of time, and 
greatly improved the country they 
had subjugated; when Hungary was 
again invaded, in the beginning of 
the ninth century, by the Huns, who 
came from the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, and who called themselves Ma- 
gyares. These people not only con- 
quered the Goths after the most des- 
perate and repeated struggles, but even 
penetrated into Germany as far as 
Mersburg in Saxony, where they ex- 
perienced an overthrow, the greater 
part being slain in a contest with the 
Germans under their distinguished 
Emperor Henry the First. 

It was during this period, and in 
the middle of the tenth century, that 
Christianity was introduced into Hun- 
gary, and its principles were embraced 
by the Magyares, the present Hun- 
garians, by the influence and encou- 
ragement of Stephen the First, their 
king, surnamed the Pious,* the first of 
their princes who became a Christian. 
With his patronage, many mission- 
aries came from different parts of Eu- 
rope, by which means the Latin lan- 
guage was introduced, and the youth 
instructed in its principles; through 
which circumstance it assumed the 
superiority over all the idioms then in 
existence among these people, and 
soon was the language of the church, 
the king, court, and government. It 
must, however, be remarked, that 
the Latin thus introduced was of 
a mixed and corrupt quality, as was 
commonly used by the monks, and 
such as is now found in their writings, 
and therefore could not conduce to a 
knowledge of that language in its 
classical purity. A national tongue 
formed itself, consisting of a variety of 
mixed idioms, and which subsequently 





* This monarch was canonized after 
his death, and raised to the distinction 
of a saint. 
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greatly partook of the Turkish lan- 
guage, as the Osmanlis were for some 
time masters of considerable part of 
Hungary. 

In the dark ages, the clergy were 
here, as in other countries, the depo- 
sitaries of learning and the fosterers 
of education and science; but their 
zeal and energy, in endeavouring to 
diffuse its influence, met with but 
little success in improving and civilis- 
ing the Hungarian people. This dis- 
advantage naturally arose from the 
continual wars with the Germans, 
the Greeks, Venetians, and Slavo- 
nians, and more especially from the 
invasions of the Tartars, who almost 
reduced the country to a vast desert. 
In conjunction with these external 
attacks, Hungary had, moreover, to 
contend with internal civil wars, aris- 
ing from the disputed succession of 
her princes, which disputes were not 
finally settled till the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

From such a combination of evils, it 
will be evident that civilisation was 
not only retarded, but that the country 
itself became considerably depopu- 
lated; so much so indeed, that the 
kings were obliged to call in new 
colonists, consisting of barbarians, 
such as the Russians, Kumanes, Gaz- 
yges, Bulgarians, and others ; but even 
this resource, instead of being benefi- 
cial, was in some measure injurious, 
as it introduced new customs, new 
manners, and fresh languages, and 
thus vitiated and retracted the pro- 
gress of national improvement. 

The internal state of the kingdom 
was in a desperate condition, arising 
from the nobility; who were inces- 
santly engaged in contests among them- 
selves, and in committing pillage, de- 
vastating the country, and burning the 
towns and castles, and thus producing 
the greatest internal disorder. 

The clergy themselves added in no 
small degree to the confusion, being al- 
ternately allied to the nobles or the 
citizens, for political or personal ad- 
vantages. Such was the deplorable 
state of things arising from party feuds, 
external and internal disorders, that 
the peasantry were nothing more than 
serfs, and the country a scene of bar- 
barism. 

Amid circumstances so discouraging 
and evehts so unpropitious, the Hun- 
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garians had the good furtune to select 
in a king of the house of Anjou, 
who, together with his successors of 
that dynasty, were the means of re- 
storing order, and the nation assumed 
a more powerful appearance; the 
Hungarian language became more ge- 
nerally adopted, and was even intro- 
duced into the court, and used in high 
society. Louis, surnamed the Great, 
whose accession was, in 1730, gave 
special encouragement to all depart- 
ments of human learning, and was 
the founder of the first University * in 
Hungary; her towns assumed stabi- 
lity, her inhabitants increased in 
wealth, and the riches of the nation 
sensibly augmented. 

In later times, King Mathias Cor- 
vin, of the illustrious family of 
Huniades, devoted particular care to 
the cultivation of letters in his domi- 
nions, notwithstanding he was con- 
tinually engaged in wars during his 
regency with the Emperor of Germany, 
the Kings of Bohemia and Poland, and 
the Turkish Sultan. He was not only 
an advocate for the study of learning 
among his people, but ardently pur- 
sued it himself, and gave the most 
munificent encouragement to the ef- 
forts of science, art, and literature. 
With a king so eminent, and patronage 
so powerful, the spark of intelligence 
seemed as if it would be fanned into 
a flame, giving at the same time splen- 
dour to the throne, and happiness to 
the people ; but alas! upon his decease 
the light of knowledge dwindled almost 
to extinction among his kingly but 
feeble successors. 

Ferdinand the First, brother of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, of the 
Austrian house of Hapsburg, contrived 
to obtain election as King of Hungary, 
and thus put an end to the internal 
struggles and convulsions resulting 
from the disputes of the hereditary 
succession. 

The reformation of Luther, and that 
of Zwingli, met with great encourage- 
ment in Hungary, being embraced 
alike by the people and the nobility, 
who adhered very generally to the 
creed adopted by Zwingli and Calvin. 
However, the severe measures adopted 
by the Kings Ferdinand the First, 





* At Tuenfkirchen in 1367. 
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Second, and Third, who were at the 
same time Emperors of Germany, 
together with the Catholic clergy, not 
only retarded the advancement of 
Protestantism, but also repressed the ex- 
tension of knowledge, and the inva- 
sion of the Turks contributed to com- 
plete the measure of evil. 

The system of the Austrian dynasty 
in her government was followed up 
and adopted with great vigour in Hun- 
gary, and continued to the accession 
of Joseph the Second in 1765. The 
important victories achieved by Prince 
Eugene over the Turks, which resulted 
in the recovery of a part of the Hun- 
garian territory which had previously 
submitted to their sway, secured to the 
nation an independence they had not 
previously enjoyed. 

A brighter zra now opens to view, 
and a more genial sun throws his 
beams upon the pages of her literary 
history. Century after century had 
passed presenting obstacles the most 
formidable to the growth of human 
intelligence; during those ages, the 
intellect had been cramped and stifled 
in its development, and force had as- 
sumed that prerogative which belongs 
alone to the mind. Hope was now 
enlivened by anticipation, and joy re- 
alised by possession, in the distin- 
guished reigns of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph the Second. The nation now 
rose in vital strength from year to year, 
and the spirit of literature seemed to 
breathe the breath of health and vi- 
gour. 

But, amidst all the disadvantages 
that this nation has had to contend 
with, in its feeble and tardy struggles 
after knowledge, poetry here, as in all 
other nations, has flourished during 
the most obscure and unpropitious 
times ; even under the iron rule of 
Attila, poetry was honoured and culti- 
vated to a great extent. We have to 
regret in this instance, as in others, 
that many rich and beautiful gems of 
poetic composition, that might have 
contributed their illustration to the 
manners of the past, have perished in 
the general wreck of time. 

We are informed by the historians 
and chroniclers of Hungary, that there 
existed a variety of poetic composi- 
tions on religion and war, in which 
the exploits and achievements of emi- 
nent warriors were recounted, if not 
with a refined and finished style of 
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elegance, yet with considerable exacti- 
tude and precision. These produc- 
tions were composed in the different 
idioms of Hungary. It was the cus- 
tom of those times to recite and to 
chaunt them in the courts and palaces 
of kings. The poets called them- 
selves Joculutores, or Trouveres. These 
bards were not held in high estima- 
tion by the clergy, and the synods 
forbade, at different times, the people 
to listen to them, or to give them alms ; 
but, notwithstanding this, they were 
highly esteemed by the people, and 
they were the popular poets of the 
day. 

The kings had their own private 
minstrels, whose office was to attend 
the table of the monarch, while he par- 
took of his repast. This practice was 
not only adopted in Hungary, but in 
most of the courts of Europe, and it 
continued down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The royal bards had land as- 
signed to them from the state for their 
support and encouragement. Their 
songs rarely celebrated love ; the lead- 
ing topics being combats and battles 
against the infidels, and farcical rela- 
tions; which were the mostadmired and 
encouraged by the people. The oldest 
monuments of Hungarian poetry 
which have been preserved are a hymn 
to the Holy Virgin, and a poem in 
honour of King Ladislas, but neither 
are older than the fifteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century, Balassa 
and Rimai were distinguished for lyric 
poetry, and more especially for sacred 
odes; but with them, as also Borne- 
misa and Goneze, the metrical art had 
not attained a very high degree of per- 
fection, being harsh and rugged in its 
construction. About this time ap- 
peared a translation in verse of the 
history of Peter of Provence and the 
beautiful Magnelone, which possessed 
the same faults as the foregoing; but, 
although the metrical art did not 
flourish in the Hungarian language to 
the same extent as in some others, yet 
this period gave birth to scenic com- 
positions in the form of dramatic songs. 

In the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of Wladislas the Fourth, a new 
order of comedians made their appear- 
ance, consisting of pantomimics and 
mimics; andlow buffoonery wasthrown 
into a species of dramatic action, jp 
which some popular character was ;; 
off or satirized, and the clergy cane 
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in for no small portion of their hu- 
mour. Rude as were these represen- 
tations in their commencement, and 
even in their progress, they contained 
the germs of pure comedy and farci- 
cal dramas, which attained their per- 
fection in the seventeenth century. 

The songs of the Joculators with- 
drew to give place to the rhymed chro- 
niclers, whose attention was devoted 
to recounting all important and even 
trivial circumstances in verse. These 
productions are even now important, 
as they serve to direct the historian in 
his researches, and illustrate many in- 
teresting, important, and _ intricate 
events of the times. 

One of the first of these kind of 
chronicles, written in the Hungarian 
idiom, is that of Szekelys: its date is 
1559, and is preserved in the archives 
of the kingdom, in connexion with 
other productions of a similar species 
produced by his contemporaries, such 
as Temesvari, Haltai, Trinodi, &c. 

These chronicles treat in a great 
measure of national deeds and feats of 
arms, and in some instances the sub- 
jects are taken from history in its 
earliest stages, or from Greek or Latin 
poets, such, for instance, as the ad- 
ventures of Ajax, those of Ulysses, 
also the history of Cyrus and the 
Persian Princes, &c. and others of a 
kindred character ; and indeed during 
this period all historical annals, whether 
public or domestic, were arranged and 
concentrated into this style of compo- 
sition. The manners of the people of 
the sixteenth century are more cor- 
rectly pourtrayed in them than even 
in the historical records of the time. 
These compositions, from the nature 
of the subjects treated, did not allow 
scope for beautiful or correct structure 
in verse: they are, in most instances, 
irregular, crude, and without poetical 
ornament. 

The lyrical compositions labour 
under the same defect ; their language 
is without beauty and the verse with- 
out harmony. This defect is to be at- 
tributed to the idiom, which is not 
governed by fixed rules. It was only 
about a century ago that a grammar 
was composed in the Hungarian 
tongue, in which an attempt was made 
to fix the language by certain rules ; 
but that attempt proved futile, for 
where there is such a diversity of dia- 
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lects spoken in one country, derived 
from such varied sources, it is no or- 
dinary task to make them submit to 
mere grammatical principles. This 
can only be accomplished by the pro- 
gress of time, when the nation is more 
advanced and improved by a general 
system of education. 

During the seventeenth century, 
sciences, arts, and literature became 
prominent, and the people themselves 
gave some encouragement to its pro- 
gress in the disposition they evinced 
to attend all kinds of dramatic repre- 
sentation. There can be no greater 
proof of the intellectual advancement 
of a nation than the circumstance of 
such compositions being patronized 
and admired. Theatrical dramas were 
not only represented in the principal 
towns and villages, but also in the 
camps of the armies, and indeed in 
any place where opportunity offered. 
In the latter instances these compo- 
sitions depicted and developed the cha- 
racters of martial heroes; but in the 
first they were serio-comic, or taken 
from history or mythology, or re- 
markable events. The comedians 
themselves enjoyed great privileges ; 
buttheirrepresentations wereunder the 
strict censorship of the government, 
which required that both the action 
and the speech should be of that cha- 
racter as not to be offensive to public 
morals, or not to touch on politics. 

The glory of Hungarian literature in 
the seventeenth century was the emi- 
nent poet Zriny, whose poetical educa- 
tion was formed by a rigid study of 
the great masters of antiquity, such 
as Homer, Virgil, and Tasso; it was 
from these men that he drew the soul 
of poetical inspiration, disdaining to 
be guided by the mere verse chroni- 
clers. His great national poem, the 
Zrineyide, is one deserving of high 
praise, although it cannot rank among 
the first compositions of poetic genius. 
The fault lay not so much in the au- 
thor, as in the language which he em- 
ployed, being ungoverned by any fixed 
rules or forms. 

Great as are the excellences of this 
poet and much as he is to be admired, 
he did not obtain from his countrymen 
that justice which he deserved, and to 
which his abilities entitled him, as 
many mere versifiers of his time had 
more encouragement and experienced 
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greater success than he. Among the 
ephemerals is Liszti, and he is the 
most eminent of his class; he com- 
posed a poem on the celebrated battle 
of Mohacz, in a didactic style, quite 
unsuitable to the high nature of his 
subject. Generally speaking, among 
the contemporaries of Zriny is to be 
found a body of servile imitators of the 
ancients: there is a harshness and stiff- 
ness which allows not the flight of the 
imagination or the full range of poeti- 
cal conceptions. In addition to Zriny’s 
great epic poem he has left several 
lyrics and idylls, which display great 
simplicity and purity of conception, 
and richveins in poetic imagery. There 
can be no question but that a genius 
of such superior order should give not 
only an impulse but a national cha- 
racteristic to a people, and a desire to 
make progress in that knowledge which 
would raise them to a scale of emi- 
nence equal to other nations. 

The polemical and controversial dis- 
cussions which took place between the 
Catholic clergy and Jesuits against the 
Protestants contributed in no small de- 
gree to advance learning and to im- 
prove the spirit and temper of the 
Hungarians; it also gave a variety 
and refinement to the language: all 
men of education devoted their ener- 
gies to historical studies and religious 
discussions. The Protestants, who were 
anxious to be on good terms with the 
people, wrote their treatises, pamph- 
lets, and works generally in the Hun- 
garian language; while the Catholics 
preferred the Latin, which was the 
language of the court, the nobility, the 
clergy, and of the state in public acts. 

In this period, the pulpit produced 
her best orators, and the chair her 
best philosophers ; among the number 
may be cited the names of Pazmany, 
Kaldi, and Alvinezi, who produced 
several eminent works. 

Tsere published in 1653 and 1656 
an excellent treatise on logic, and also 
an Encyclopedia of Sciences. These 
works were highly esteemed at the 
time. 

The progress of intelligence, which 
now had made considerable strides, 
was, in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, unhappily arrested. 
The extreme principles of the govern- 
ment, combined with the despotism 
and the intolerance of the Catholic 


clergy, became powerful and oppres- 
sive, and in consequence literary pro- 
ductions were devoid of energy and 
strength, and displayed but little ge- 
nius, 

The reigning dynasty of Transyl- 
vania encouraged the Hungarian lan- 
guage in their dominions and used it 
in state affairs, but it was relinquished 
when the country became a pro- 
vince under the sway of Austria. 
The first act of the Emperor Leopold 
the First, who also was King of Hun- 
gary, was, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, to suppress, in this province, 
the use of the national language in 
public acts, and to adopt in its stead 
the Latin. The German and even the 
French languages were also introduced 
in the higher schools. The nationality 
of the Hungarian Janguage was re- 
stricted, and recourse was obliged to 
be made to foreign literature to fill up 
the chasm. 

Among the writers of this epoch 
displaying the lively and energetic 
combined with simplicity, and the 
amorous with delicacy and refined 
expression, may be cited Amadus, 
whose poetic compositions embrace 
the rich yet natural figures of Bion 
and Moschus, with the sentiment of 
Theocritus, and the love painting of 
Anacreon. In this respect, he stands 
alone in the whole poetic history of 
Hungary. These compositions met 
with not merely partial but general 
success and encouragement. 

The Jesuits, who have in all in- 
stances strived to make their body 
powerful at the expense of the peo- 
ple, studied and encouraged all kinds 
of dramatic representation ; but these 
productions were not exposed to pub- 
lic exhibition, but only to private re- 
presentation, being confined to their 
houses of education, and only enacted 
for the benefit of the pupils, in order 
to impart to them a general and per- 
fect development of all the diversities 
of human nature. 

The eighteenth century opened un- 
der the authority of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who owed the security 
and stability of the empire only to the 
sacrifices and fidelity of the Hunga- 
rians. On the death of Leopold the 
First, the Pragmatic Sanction was 
defied by several princes, who at- 
tacked the Empress on all sides ; but 
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the Hungarians remained steady and 
favourable to her rights : she, in return 
for their support, did more good for 
the kingdom than all her predecessors 
put together. Her son and successor 
Joseph the Second, however willing, 
could not realise all the noble and 
generous desires of his mind; his 
dominions being so scattered and his 
influence so extended. The Hungarians 
were opposed to the reforms he had 
resolved to introduce; the clergy, 
nobility, and the people, being back- 
ward in the march of civilisation, 
knew not how to appreciate with jus- 
tice his views and designs. He was 
most anxious to arouse the lower 
orders of the people to a sense of their 
nationality, and to accelerate their 
independence; but this disposition 
was unfortunately repulsed by the 
Diet, consisting of deputies of the 
clergy and nobility, and the represen- 
tatives of the eight royal free towns. 
Still, the wise and generous efforts of 
the Emperor were not wholly ineffi- 
cient: as in later times several pa- 
triotic members appeared and carried 
measures by which the Hungarian 
language was authorized to be taught 
in all public schools. Theatres in the 
chief towns were opened ; journals 
published in the national tongue; 
prizes were awarded to competitors in 
sciences, arts, and literature, and 
throughout these arrangements, the 
Emperor and the Diet legislated with 
prudence, wisdom, and discretion, to 
the astonishment and dismay of the 
Catholics and theirclergy. From this 
circumstance the effect was soon evi- 
dent; the spirit of freedom and liber- 
ality now began to assume its autho- 
rity, and to exercise its justice; the 
people began to awake from their 
slumbers, and men of education ac- 
quired a new influence. 

In literature there were three dis- 
tinct schools visible: Baroczi and 
Barascai were at the head of the 
French, which however soon began 
to decline, being entirely exotic; the 
Latin was directed by the distin- 
guished masters Virag and Kazinczi, 
who rendered themselves eminent in 
nationalizing the ancient metrical 
compositions, which had been already 
introduced intothe Hungarian verse by 
Erdosi, who flourished inthe fourteenth 
century, and had since fallen intodisuse ; 
and lastly the Modern school, which 


alternately employed the metre and 
the rhyme; the heads of it were 
Dayka and Kazinczi. 

The most brilliant period of Hun- 
garian literature began with the nine- 
teenth century, the language having 
been considerably enriched by the 
victory obtained by the Neologists* 
over the Stationaries, who bestowed 
no ordinary care and research, in order 
to introduce precision, purity, and 
harmony in the writings of the na- 
tional idiom, and in which they suc- 
ceeded to an extent beyond pre- 
cedent. 

Literature now began to assume an 
e!evation which it had not dared before 
to attempt, and poetry became invigo- 
rated. In epic composition Hungary 
now seemed to be freed from the con- 
straint under which she had previously 
laboured, and to such an extent had 
she now proceeded, as fairly to chal- 
lenge competition with any other part 
of Europe. The most distinguished 
who merit our attention as poets of 
the first rank are Czuczor and Voros- 
marty. The first is author of the 
poem entitled the Battle of Augsburg, 
and the Diet of Arad; the secondis au- 
thor of the Conquest of Hungary, by 
Arpadt, the Defeat of the Kumanes at 
Czerhalom, the Siege of Erlaus, and of 
the Enchanted Valley. 

Kisfaludy, Gael, and Maylath, with 
extraordinary research, have gathered 
together the wisdom of the Sagas and 
the ancient traditions preserved in 
substance among the soldiers, citizens, 
and the people, from the earliest pe- 
riods down to their own time. 

As a lyrical poet of this period, 
Alexander Kisfaludy, who by his great 
genius opened a new road to poetical 
distinction, maintains without contra- 
diction the first place, throwing into 
the shade such men who preceded him, 
as Szentjobi, Dayka, Anyos, Csokonai, 
and others of the same mediocre class. 
His collection of poems, published 
under the title of the Love of Heinfey, 
are filled with the most beautiful ima- 
gination, and characterised by the 
highest degree of sentiment. Ka- 





* The principal organ of the Neolo- 
gists is at the present time the Alma- 
nach Aurora, established long since by 
Charles Kisfaludy. 

+ Arpad was the King of Huns Mag- 
gyares, who invaded and conquered Hun- 
gary in 907. 
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zinczi is also a poet of no common 
order and deserves a place beside the 
former; his odes bear the stamp of 
the study of Horace, and his songs 
are full of lovely and natural simpli- 
city. The gracious Szentmiklossy, the 
noble and elevated Berzseny, Horrat, 
who are distinguished among the di- 
dactic class, Szati, Telcki, Charles 
Kisfaludy, Szemer, Bartfay, and many 
others of the same level of eminence, 
deserve to be mentioned. 

The dramatic art, although early 
encouraged and more fully developed 
in the subsequent history of Hungary, 
has not attained the same degree of 
perfection as the other branches of 
poetry. Comedies and tragedies and 
lighter compositions are somewhat 
numerous, but not sufficiently impor- 
tant for the pen of criticism. The 
tragedies of Alexander Kisfaludy are 
dialoguised epopoeas and not dramas 
in the strict sense of the word. 
Charles Kisfaludy is the leading author 
of the Hungarian theatre, and shines 
more especially in subjects of comedy. 
After him come Vorosmarty, Tolteny, 
and Szenrcy. 

As it respects her prose composi- 
tions, the Hungarians can boast but 
little. This is a fact much to be 
regretted, that while she has produced 
poets of considerable eminence, there 
are no prose productions of any high 
degree of merit to which we can 
refer, as specimens of composition or 
as historical works worthy of imita- 
tion. This defect may be accounted 
for upon this principle, that the dis- 
position of the people was more in- 
clined for versified poetry, and also 
from the severity of the political in- 
stitutions of the country, which have 
not allowed a full and free expression 
of opinion. 





Mr. Urban, March 30. 
AS at this moment when every thing 
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relative to lreland and Catholic lreland 
is so anxiously sought for, it strikes 
me that the following curious histori- 
cal anecdote, which has never been 
published, may not be deemed un- 
interesting to your readers; and the 
more so, as there the loyal conduct of 
that much calumniated body the Irish 
priesthood, at a most critical period, 
the year 1745, will be made manifest, 
and on no less an authority than that 
of Doctor Stone, the Primate Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 

Curious fact, IMPORTANT SERVICE 
RENDERED BY AN Ir1IsH PAPisT TO 
THE HovseE or BRUNSWICK. 

This fact is as follows: James De- 
vereux of Carigmenan in the county 
of Wexford, who died in the year 1758, 
was throughout the courts of Europe, 
where he had visited many of his rela- 
tives, raised by their civil or military 
merits to high stations, deemed to be 
an accomplished gentleman, and at 
the same time one of the most perfect 
classical scholars which the renowned 
Jesuits’ College of St. Omer’s had pro- 

.duced. On leaving college he made 
the tour of Europe, accompanied by 
the celebrated Father O‘Madden, a St. 

Omer’s Jesuit,* and afterwards lived 

many years in London, where his 

society was courted by the first wits of 
the age; amongst others, by Philip 

Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chester- 

field, whom he had known on the 

Continent. 

In 1737 Mr. Devereux returned to 
Ireland, where, shortly after, he mar- 
ried a celebrated beauty, his cousin 
Mary Esmonde (the representative of 
the ancient house of Esmonde of 
Johnstown Castle, the head of that 
family). 

Lord Chesterfield came over as Lord 
Lieutenant in 1745. Mr. Devereux re- 
newed his acquaintance, and was cor- 
dially received at the Castle, by Lord 
Chesterfield, who, from Mr. D.’s 
classical arguments, used jocosely to 





* It may be, amongst others, from this circumstance, and the high regard which 
Mr. D. ever expressed for his masters, the illustrious order of St. Ignatius, that 
Lord Chesterfield notices the attachment of Catholics educated by them to the Jesuits, 
and at the same time pays so high a compliment to their merits by estimating the famous 
Pere Neufville as the first preacher he ever heard. Thus Lord C. writes, 6th Jan. 
1752: ‘I have known many Catholics educated by the Jesuits, who have always 
remained attached to them. The first preacher I ever heard in my life was Lz PERE 


NEvFVILLE, who, I believe, still preaches.” 
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call him his Latin For.* But it was 
not long before Lord Chesterfield dis- 
covered that his Latin Fop might be 
made some better use of than dis- 
cussing the merits of Horace and Vir- 
gil. 

In consequence of the landing of the 
Pretender in Scotland, the alarmists 
throughout Ireland were incessantly 
ringing the changes upon Popish rebels 
and Popish rebellion; representing 
papist priests and laymen as one and 
all ready to rise in rebellion in favour 
of the Pretender. These reports arrived 
at the Castle from every quarter of 
Ireland, and the same awful forebod- 
ings equally reached His Majesty’s 
Ministers in London. 

Now, Lord Chesterfield soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Devereux was a man 
of unbiassed mind and of sound under- 
standing ; and, from his position as an 
ancient Catholic gentleman, was most 
likely to obtain true information as to 
the state of the country : he therefore 
consulted him as to the truth of the 
reports he heard. And as Mr. D. 
always set him right, when Lord 
Chesterfield heard an alarming report 
as to the state of the country in such 
or such a place, he uniformly applied 
to his Latin Fop, who shewed him the 
absurdity of such reports, and pointed 
out to him the best means by which he 
could discover that absurdity : all this 
time Lord Chesterfield never in public 
uttering a word to Mr. D. but upon 
the classics, knowing how injurious it 
would be that it should for one mo- 
ment be thought he had consulted a 
papist on politics. So great were 
these alarms so created, that ministers 
sent peremptory instructions to Lord 
Chesterfield to raise 4000 men ; but so 
entirely did his Lordship trust to the 
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truth of the information he received, 
either from or by the means of Mr. 
D. of the peaceable disposition of all 
orders of the people and the perfect 
quiet of the country, that his Lordship 
took upon himself not to raise a single 
man, but, on the contrary, to send 
over four regiments from Ireland to the 
assistance of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, without which the battle of Cul- 
loden might have had a different ter- 
mination. This was a most important 
service rendered by the Earl, and so 
acknowledged to be ; and he was borne 
down with praises upon his spirited 
contempt of the clamour of fanatics, 
and the essential service he had been 
able to render his King and country 
in consequence of that contempt. 

But how would it have been if the 
Earl of Chesterfield had not had a 
judicious and disinterested person, 
perfectly acquainted with the subject, 
constantly at his elbow to contradict 
false alarms? Why, there can be no 
doubt but that he would have believed 
these reports, coming to him from all 
quarters with such authority ; that he 
would have roused the country into a 
flame by’raising those 4000 men; and 
that he would not have sent the four 
regiments to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

The noble Earl rendered great ser- 
vice, but we maintain that the merits 
of the Wexford Catholic who enabled 
the lord lieutenant to render that ser- 
vice are not inferior to his Excellen- 
cy’s; and we have now proved our 
assertion : we said that a Wexford 
Catholic had rendered essential ser- 
vice to the illustrious House of Bruns- 
wick, and here it is proved that he 
did render such service. 

Sir John Cox Hippesley,t 18 May, 





* Classical accomplishments were the fashion of the day, and Lord Chesterfield 





alwayscontinued partial to them ; therefore nothing was more natural than his becom- 
ing intimate with a gentleman distinguished by the same taste and pursuit: indeed, 
Lord Chesterfield was, on leaving college, quite an enthusiast on this subject, as copeurs 
from his letter to his son, dated June 4th, 1751, where he says, ‘‘ At nineteen I left the 
University of Cambridge, where I was an absolute pedant. When I talked my best, 
I quoted Horace ; when I aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial ; and when I had 
a mind to be a fine gentleman, I quoted Ovid: I was convinced that none but the 
ancients had common sense,’’ &c. f 

+ Extract from the speech of Sir John Cox Hippesley, Baronet, on seconding the 
motion of the Right Honorable Henry Grattan to refer a petition of the Catholics of 
Ireland to a committee of the House of Commons on Tuesday, May 18, 1810. : 

‘In the year 1745 Lord Chesterfield, then lord lieutenant, was instructed to raise 
4000 additional troops for the defence of Ireland. He took upon himself not to raise 

Gent. Mae. Vou, XI. 4G 
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1810, in seconding a motion of Mr. 
Grattan, for leave to bring in a bill 
for Catholic Emancipation, gives an 
account of the above transactions ; but 
in doing so, he commits an error: he 
says that the only dangerous Papists 
who ever visited the Castle were two 
ladies named Devereux; whereas the 
truth is, that they were Lady Palmer 
and Mrs. Devereux, wife of Mr. Deve- 
reux, Lord Chesterfield’s Latin Fop; 
and these two ladies were ever after 
called ‘‘ the dangerous Papists.”” The 
anecdote of the dangerous Papists, 
though well known, we shall here re- 
peat, as it will shew the extent and 
grave nature of these alarms ; the 
groundless nature of which Mr. D., 
with such advantage to the State, had 
made known to Lord Chesterfield. 

On his Excellency’s return to Eng- 
land, the first day he appeared at 
Court he was asked the question by 
the King, George II. in his broken 
English, ‘‘ My Lord Chesterfield, have 

ou not seen many dangerous Papists 
in Ireland ?”’ to which the peer replied, 
**Please your Majesty, I have only 
seen two dangerous Papists there, and 
they have the audacity to attend all 
the balls at your Majesty’s Castle of 
Dublin.”” The King expressed his as- 
tonishment ; when Lord Chesterfield 
explained that these two dangerous 
Papists were two beautiful women, a 
Lady Palmer and a Mrs. Devereux. 

In fact no sooner was Lord Ches- 
terfield, by means of the Wexford 
Catholic gentleman, his Latin Fop, 
convinced that there was no truth in 
the alarms he was pestered with, than 
he made the alarmists the constant 
butt of his wit: thus one of them one 
morning burst into his bed-room, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘My Lord, my Lord, the 
papists are all up!”? To which Lord 
Chesterfield coolly replied, ‘‘ I am not 
surprised at it;’’ and looking at his 
watch, he said, ‘‘ why, it is ten o’clock, 
I should have been up too, had I 
not overslept myself.’”’ Another of 
those alarmist geniuses, a Sir Thomas 


Massenburg, dining at the Castle, held 
forth for a long time on the iniquity 
of using popish words, and on the ne- 
cessity of changing them for others: 
thus, he said, we ought to change the 
Romish word mass for the ancient 
word fide, for time, in the words 
Michaelmas and Christmas, for exam- 
ple, calling them instead Michaelstide 
and Christtide; upon which Lord 
Chesterfield replied, ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Massenburg, I entirely approve of your 
alterations, and of changing the Popish 
word mass wherever it is to be met 
with into the Saxon word tide ; and so, 
Sir Thomas Massenburg, | shall in 
future call you Sir Totide Tidenburg.” 
A roar of laughter of course followed, 
and the name of Sir Totide Tidenburg 
ever after stuck fast to the puritanical 
baronet.* 

We have shewn that Mr. Devereux 
had made Lord Chesterfield acquainted 
with the real state of the country, but 
let us not be misunderstood ; we by no 
means here meant to say that Mr. D. 
was in any manner the cause of that 
general peace and calm, for no such 
pretensions, as we understood, were 
ever put forward for him by his 
family : as for himself, he never men- 
tioned the subject, as he considered 
that he had in his keeping the secret, 
and 1 might say the high reputation 
for sagacity, of his noble friend, which 
could have suffered no small dispa- 
ragement, had he announced that the 
contempt manifested by Lord Chester- 
field for the alarms of Government as 
to the state of Ireland, which enabled 
him to render so important a service 
to his King and country as that of con- 
firming his opinion as to the quiet 
state of Ireland by refusing, contrary 
to the orders of Government, to make 
any new levies, and on the contrary 
sending over four regiments to the 
Duke of Cumberland, was not due to 
the sagacity of his Excellency, but to 
the accurate information he received 
from Mr. D. on the state of Ireland. 

But still one great merit cannot be 





a single man; but, onthe contrary, he sent four regiments from Ireland to join the 


Duke of Cumberland. 


“‘Upon his return to England, being asked by the King whether there were many 
dangerous Papists in Ireland, he replied that he had only discovered two, in the persons 
of two handsome young ladies of the name of Devereux who had danced at the 
Castle on His Majesty’s birthday.’’—Times and Chronicle of Wednesday, May 


19, 1810. 


* Qu. knight, and the name Massingberd. Edit, 
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denied to the noble Lord, which is 
having had the wisdom to discover 
and calmly to attend to the sugges- 
tions of an honest adviser, in spite of 
the pusillanimous interference of Go- 
vernment, and the yells of fanaticism, 
by which he was incessantly assailed. 
Without any diminution of the general 
regard deservedly entertained for Lord 
Chesterfield’s political talents, all we 
contend for is the fact, that Mr. De- 
vereux did so make it manifest to Lord 
Chesterfield that such was the peace- 
able state of the country, that there was 
not the most distant notion of rebellion 
in either priest or layman, which in- 
formation enabled his Excellency to 
render the service for which he has 
justly merited general praise. 

Mr. D. studiously avoided obtruding 
himself on the public in company with 
the Lord Lieutenant, though he might 
appear at the Castle along with other 
guests on public days. His intimacy 
with his Excellency was in fact private, 
in order to give as little hold as possi- 
ble to the jealousies which might arise 
from the intimacy of the King’s repre- 
sentative with a Catholic; but, not- 
withstanding this prudent and discreet 
conduct, the ire of some ultra alarm- 
ists in the county of Wexford was 
provoked at such favour being shewn 
to a Catholic ; and whether it was that 
they really had received information 
against Mr. D. or that they had laid a 
plot indirectly to destroy the esteem and 
shake the confidence which Lord 
Chesterfield placed in a Catholic, they, 
under the pretence of having received 
information of a treasonable corres- 
pondence with the Rev. Dr. Sweet- 
man, parish priest of Carymerson (af- 
terwards Bishop of Ferns,) they caused 
him to be seized in his bed at night, 
in the house of Carymenan, and hur- 
ried him off under a strong escort to 
the Castle of Dublin. 

The next day he was brought before 
the Privy Council, and, after a short 
examination, was remanded to cus- 
tody. 

Nothing had appeared against him 
but vague rumours, of which he easily 
shewed the futility. 

His Excellency, as usual, consulted 
Mr. D. and he could not have applied 
to better authority ; for Doctor Sweet- 
man washis intimate friend, hadresided 


Anecdote of James Devereur, Esq. of Carigmenan. 
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in his house from the time he was ap- 
pointed to the parish (and so continued 
to reside until he was made Bishop of 
Ferns). Mr. D. easily shewed the ab- 
surdity of the charges made against 
his friend, brought forward by a half- 
witted personage, who regularly lost 
the other half of his senses when 
there was question of priests, papistry, 
or papists. 

Doctor Sweetman was released the 
next day, and returned to the county 
of Wexford, to the great joy of the 
people, and to the utter disappointment 
and confusion of the informers. 

Something of the same nature hap- 
pened relative to some Ulster priest, 
upon which Mr. D. was likewise con- 
sulted, and the priest released; but 
what will shew the correctness of the 
opinions given to the Lord Lieutenant 
by this Wexford Catholic, as to the 
peaceable state of Ireland, is the 
speech made by the primate, Doctor 
Stone, Archbishop of Armagh, in the 
Irish House of Lords, 1762, when his 
Grace declared, in answer to some 
common-place observations on the 
loyalty of the Papists, 


‘¢ That in the year 1746, after the Re- 
bellion was entirely suppressed, happen- 
ing to be in England, he had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing all the papers of the 
rebels and their correspondence, which 
were seized in the custody of Murray, the 
Pretender’s secretary; and after having 
spent much time, and taken great pains 
in examining them, not without some 
share of the then common suspicion that 
there might be some private understand- 
ing and intercourse between them and 
the Irish Catholics, he could not discover 
the least trace, hint, or intimation of 
such intercourse or correspondence in 
them, or of any of the latter favouring or 
abetting, or having been so much as made 
acquainted with the designs or proceed- 
ings of the rebels ; and what, he said, he 
wondered at most of all was, that in all 
his researches he had not met with any 
passage in any of those papers, from 
which he could infer that either the 
Holy Father the Pope, or any of his 
Cardinals, bishops, or other dignita- 
ries of the church, or any of the Irish 
clergy, had either drectly or indirectly 
encouraged, aided, or approved of the 
commencing or carrying on of the Re. 
bellion.’’—(Corry’s Memoirs, vol. ii.) 

Yours, &c. RocnEecHEVREAU, 
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Dorchester, Feb. 1. 

Mr. Ursan, 

ON reading the extracts on the In- 
dian Jugglers, given in your number 
for February, from Martin’s History 
of the British Possessions in India, I 
recurred to an account of the Hindoo 
Shasters and books of science which 
is given in the Hindoo Selections 
(Muntakhabat-i- Hindi), to see what 
would be said of the subject by a 
Hindoo writer; and in the course of 
reading it, I collected some particu- 
lars and made a few reflections, which 
I should be happy to offer you. 

The account of which I speak is 
given under the head of ‘‘ A few lines 
in description of the sciences of the 
people of India,” and is extracted 
from a book called the Ardeesh-i- 
muhfil, or ‘Ornament of the Assem- 
bly.” It begins by stating that ‘‘ the 
sciences of the Hindoos,” (of which 
the Nutt Bidya, or science of juggling, 
is one), ‘‘ are 80 many, that it is diffi- 
cult to write a description of them, as 
no swimmer has ever found their 
shore. . . . That among them is the 
Béd, or body of Shasters, by which 
the way of justice and mercy is found, 
and all secrets are opened, and which 
is the basis of all science.” Then it 
says of the creation that, “ at first in 
this world water only was found; and 
besides it every creature was un- 
created and non-existent: ”’ a passage 
that seems to reflect some stray beams 
of truth, as we have it in Genesis, 
ch. i. v. 2, where we read that, “the 
earth was without form and void... 
and the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters;”’ and it shews that 
this Shaster existed at the time the 
Greek Megasthenes was in India, 
where he learnt what he is made by 
Strabo, lib. xv. to have delivered in 
Greece as the doctrine of the Indians, 
“that the elements of the universe 
were different, but that of the world 
Was water,” dpyas de rev cupravrov 
érépas, tys de xocporotias rd ddwp. 
And in truth the great antiquity of the 
Shasters is spoken of in the Selections 
under consideration; as, after ob- 
serving that the absolute Creator begot 
Bramha in the form of a man,. and 
set him to be the agent of creation, 


and that the heavenly Béd was re- 
ceived by divine inspiration from his 
tongue, they add that now, when thou- 
sands of years have passed away, all 
Hindoos, great and small, still hold 
his precepts. 

The account then states that “‘ the 
grandson of Bramha compiled Oopa 
nishud, which is a body of the Bed 
(or Holy Sciences), and in which is 
written an account of the Unity of 
God, and an explanation of the way 
of knowledge of the Deity, Purwur- 
digdr—literally, the feeder of all crea- 
tures. After this his great-grandsons 
compiled from the Béd the six Shas- 
ters, in which they not only gave 
many proofs of God (literally, the 
All-worshipped Being), as to essence 
and knowledge, but dwelt upon divi- 
nity, natural philosophy, the mathema- 
tics, logic and eloquence; and that 
whatever the wise and learned have 
ger by their wisdom or learning 

as been derived from the study of 
these books.” 

The first of the Shasters is the 
Needee Shaster, the author of which 
was Gotum Ndydeek ; and (in the lan- 
guage of the Selections), “ it treats of 
causes and effects, or the action, the 
cause, and the agent,”’ dwelling par- 
ticularly on metaphysical reasoning 
concerning the being, power, and at- 
tributes of God. The case which the 
writer chooses to illustrate, the abso- 
lute power of the Creator over the 
creature, cannot but strike the chris- 
tian reader, as it is that taken by St. 
Paul in his epistle to the Romans, ch. 
ix. v. 21,—the power of the potter 
over the clay. ‘The true Cause” 
(God), says he, ‘‘is absolute; and 
there is no power of the creature, 
(bundee, servant), that he should 
utter a breath in it, (meaning the act 
of creation,) or meddle with it in the 
beginning, the middle, or the end. 
As the potter from the clay makes 
vessels after his will, and applies them 
to whatever use he wishes, so the creature, 
before the will of the Creator, is help- 
less and without power.” 

The second Shaster is the Waee- 
sheeshik; the framer of which was 
Sodmee Kunrdd. It treats of the moral 
fitness of the time of actions ; or, to 
describe it in the language of the 
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Selections, “‘ it shews that the place 
of an action or business (Mudédr-i- 
Kédr) is at some one time; which ac- 
tion, done at another time, would bring 
only regret. As if a husbandman 
should sow grain out of season, he 
would lose his seed; though the 
rain should fall, and irrigate it, yet 
no grain would rise in his fields, and 
he would reap no fruit but the fruit of 
despair. So whatever is, is time... 
without it the effect of an action is 
impossible, and the creation of non- 
existent things would be difficult.” 

The third Shaster is the Sankh 
Shaster; the compiler of it was Sodmee 
Kupil ; and, as the Selections tell us, 
“the one skilled in it can separate the 
true from the false.” This Shaster 
treats mostly of corporeal and spi- 
ritual natures, and particularly those of 
man, on which subject the writer ob- 
serves, that they consider whatever 
exists to touch or movea body, is cor- 
poreal, (dn atma, not spirit,) and 
transient ; and what is not such, is 
spiritual, (atma, spirit,) and perma- 
nent. In short, that the body is 
transient, but the soul permanent. 

The fourth Shaster is Patunjul, and 
the collector of it was Soamee Annut. 
From this Shaster is derived the 
Hubs-i-dum, or practice of holding the 
breath, which some of the fakeers do 
for a long time, as an act of religion; 
on the principle inculcated by this 
Shaster, that every man has a set 
number of inspirations to draw, and 
therefore, that he will lengthen his 
life by taking them sparingly. ‘‘ The 
internal mirror of the cultivator of 
this Shaster is so bright,” the Se- 
lections state, ‘‘that the secrets of 
the hearts of all men are reflected 
upon it. He can tell the past and 
future circumstances of each whom he 
will; and in doing so, will not err 
by a hair (moo burabur); and his 
visible body becomes so light, that, 
whenever he will, he can fly on the 
air, and walk on the water.” 

“The fifth Shaster is the Weedant, 
the compiler of which was Beas Deeoo, 
and the understander of it becomes 
master of the Unity of God; ” for 
this is the Shaster that teaches the 
Bramhin doctrine of the emanation of 
all things from the Divine essence, and 
the ultimate absorption of them into 
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it; or, as the Hindoo writer observes, 
** the true belief of it as to the Divine 
Unity, is this:—that although the 
world is from Him, yet whatever is, 
is He. For whatever relation there is 
between the clay and the pot, the 
water and the wave, the sun and 
light; such is the relation between 
the Divine essence and creation.” 
This doctrine, which seems to have 
been carried from India into Greece, 
and to have spread into Italy in early 
times, is the one which Virgil de- 
livers in the sixth book of the Aineid, 
where he tells us that, 


‘Principio coelum, ac terras, camposque 
liquentes, [astra 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per 
artus [miscet—”’ 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 


and the Unity God spoken of in the 
Selections is only, as they state, that 
** whatever is, is He,” or that He is 
the “‘mens infusa per artus”’ of the 
Universe. 

The sixth Shaster is the Meemansa, 
and the arranger of it was Soamee 
Jaeemin. ‘The understanding of 
this Shaster is first above all the 
Shasters, because the conduct of men 
of business or property (Sahib-i- 
tuulook) depends upon it. What- 
ever is, is action; and without 
it is nothing. As long as a farmer 
shall sow without plowing, what but 
dust shall he take from his field ? 
Whatever one sows, that shall he reap; 
and, in short, want and wealth, virtue 
and vice, Heaven and Hell (Bihisht 
o Dozuk), are the result of action.” 
This Shaster, as will be readily seen 
by these observations, is the Hindoo 
text book of Ethics ; their Shaster ‘‘ de 
officiis.”” 

Besides these there is the Dhrum Shas- 
ter, or Shaster of Justice, which thesons 
of Bramha took from the Béd. This 
is the book of the Bramhin Ceremo- 
nial Law; and is the basis of the busi- 
ness, trades, and habits of the Bram- 
hin, Chutree, Béees, and Soodur castes; 
and the fastings, ceremonies, alms, 
virtues, vows of the four asrum or 
classes,—the ascetics, householders, 
anchorites, and beggars, and the peni- 
tence for every crime, the atonement 
for wrongs, the decrees in questions 
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of right, and in capital charges of every 
kind, and the laws of justice, are re- 
ceived from it. 

On another occasion I should be 
happy to offer you some observations 
on the Pooran, or mythological books; 
and Bidye, or books of sciences, in- 
cluding the Nutt Bidya, or juggler’s 
text book. 

W. Barnes. 








Tuer Bayeux TaPEstTRY. 

WE append by way of postscript 
the following addenda and corrections 
to our Article on the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, p. 471 of our last number. 

In the copy of the inscriptions, note 
p-471, for Hic Harold Dux, read, Ubi 
Harold Dux. The words Et venerunt 
ad Dol should follow Cosnonis. For 
Alfgyva, read, Allfgyva ;—what does 
this term, taken as a distinctive ap- 
pellation, imply ? Alfgyva Emma oc- 
curs in the Saxon Chronicle. In the 
absence of any satisfactory con- 
jecture we refer it to our Saxon 
literati. For Conan fuya@ vertit, read, 
Conan fuga vertit; for at Hestenga- 
ceastre, read, at Hestenga-ceastra; 
the prefix at or ef before the names 
of places is a decided Saxonism. 
For fuga verteruntur Angli, read, fugd 
verterunt Angli. 

In the proper name Gyrth, the 
Saxon D is employed, GYRD; and 
the Saxon character for the conjunc- 
tion ef is occasionally used, pre- 
cisely as it occurs throughout Domes- 
day book 7, also +, a character used 
in Saxon MSS. Many of the letters 
are blended together in the mono- 
grammatic form, in the same way as on 
the coffin of Queen Matilda at Caen. 
These peculiarities, and others, which 
we could not typographically indicate, 
will be observed on reference to the 
drawings of the Tapestry by the late 
C. A. Stothard, as engraved in the 
Vetusta Monumenta. 

Among the numerous circum- 
stances which shew that the pictorial 
record was directed by an eye-wit- 
ness of the Norman invasion, may be 
noticed the landing at Pevensey—that 
is, in the bay bearing that name; the 
cavalry proceeding immediately to the 
nearest town, Hastings, to forage for 
provisions for the troops of William, 
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exhausted as they would be by the 
sickness incident to a sea voyage—the 
cooking of the food thus obtained, 
the Bishop (Odo) blessing the repast 
as chaplain tothe army. A tradition 
of this refection lingers at Hastings 
even to the present day, and a rock of 
tabular form which lay on the sea 
beach near that town, near the pre- 
sent gateway into St. Leonard’s, had 
acquired from time immemorial the 
name of ‘the Conqueror’s Table.” 
We may also notice the examina- 
tion, by Duke William, of a per- 
son named Vital, who had been de- 
spatched as a scout to look for the 
approaching army of Harold :—the 
Bishop Odo exhorting the Norman 
Infantry (Pueros) to sustain the shock 
of battle; the overthrow of the stan- 
dard of Harold, represented as a 
dragon,* and its bearer; all these 
circumstances accumulate to 


‘* confirmations, strong, 
As proofs of Holy Writ," 


of the contemporaneous execution of 
the Tapestry. Indeed so firmly must 
they have opposed themselves to the 
“new conjecture”’ offered by Mr. 
Corney, that the Tapestry was fa- 
bricated about one hundred and forty 
years after the battle of Hastings, that 
he was obliged to get rid of them, and 
of the entire testimony borne by ap- 
propriate costume, in a way much more 
novel and surprising than the new 
conjecture itself,—namely, by suggest- 
ing that the whole internal evidence 
of identity was owing to some inge- 
nious forger of Antiquities ‘‘ for the 
nonce!” 


‘¢ The elaborate nature of the compo- 
sition, and the intelligence contained in 
the inscriptions, clearly point out,” says 
Mr. Corney, ‘‘the superintendence of 
some learned person,”’ (read forger) ‘‘who 
most probably was qualified to direct the 
operatives as to the costume of the period. 
It is observable that Harold is called Dux 
previously to the scene of his coronation, 
afterwards Rex. William, whose corona- 
tion forms no part of the pictorial tale, 
is called Duz, never Rex. This evinces a 








* This isa discrepancy with the Chroni- 
cles, which describe the standard of 
Harold as embroidered with the figure of 
anarmed warrior, 
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desire to avoid anachronisms ; and is not 
erroneous costume an anachronism ?’’ 

So, because the Tapestry whose de- 
tails end with the death of Harold 
does not style William King, before he 
was recognised as such and crowned, 
and thus fall into a blunder and ab- 
surdity of the grossest nature, its 
contemporaneous authenticity is to be 
questioned and overthrown! Really 
this is a subtilty of argument which 
we cannot praise, because it is beyond 
the bounds of any rational consider- 
ation. The proposition refutes itself, 
and saves us any extension of our 
postscript. 





Mr. Urnsan, Greenwich, May 14. 


I REQUEST permission to com- 
ment on the review of my Researches 
and Conjectures on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
which appeared in the last number of 
your Magazine. 

1. The Reviewer appends to my 
name the significant capitals F.S.A. 
The authority for this honorable addi- 
tion has escaped my inquiries, and I 
cheerfully give him the credit of an 
archaiologic discovery. 

2. Iam avowedly answerable for a 
new conjecture; but, in controverting 
the asserted antiquity of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, donot stand alone. The 
Abbé de la Rue ascribes it to the Em- 
press Matilda, or Maud,! who died 
in 11677; Sir Samuel Meyrick, a very 
accomplished antiquary, declares it to 
have been “ fabricated under the direc- 
tions of the Empress Maud;’® and 
the Honorable Daines Barrington con- 
ceives it was “‘ woven many centuries 
after the Norman invasion.’ 

3. When we have the misfortune to 
experience a failure of documentary 
evidence, it is surely allowable to have 
recourse to conjecture, and to internal 
evidence. This plan I have pursued ; 
but the Reviewer censures the compre- 
hensive and decisive terms in which I 
express myself on the latter criterion. 
Now, I shall repeat the axiom in ques- 
tion—so he is pleased to call it—in 
juxta-position with his own axiom :— 
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‘‘This point [internal evidence] re- 
quires considerate examination. Pro- 
priety of costume is not always decisive 
of the coeval execution of a monument. 
It may have been the result of choice, or 
of the propensity of inferior artists to 
copy the works of their predecessors.’’—C, 

‘* Propriety of costume is always (in 
works of the middle age) decisive of the 
coeval execution of a monument.’?— 

The Reviewer. 
I confidently leave my axiom to its 
fate—and, with the same confidence, 
leave the reader to decide who has 
best observed the important canon of 
criticism: ‘Il faut étre reservé sur 
les affirmations générales.” 

4. The Reviewer strenuously urges 
the alleged practice of ancient sculp- 
tors, painters, illuminators, &c. 1 ad- 
mit, and have dwelt on, the impor- 
tance of that tangible evidence which 
is afforded by “‘ architectural remains, 
monumental effigies, coins, seals, illu- 
minations, &c.”’—but in the applica- 
tion of such evidence, I conceive that 
much caution is requisite—much more 
caution than is commonly exerted. 
Antiquaries are too apt to argue in a 
circle ; to assume the date of a monu- 
ment—to assume that the costume 
which it exhibits is that of the period 
—and from ideas of costume so ob- 
tained, to infer the date of other 
monuments which exhibit the same 
costume. Now, the establishment of 
a date in such cases is often an insur- 
mountable difficulty. Mr. Gally 
Knight, who has paid so much atten- 
tion to medieval architecture, admits 
that ‘‘ few dates can be discovered 
relating to early buildings, and afford- 
ing satisfactory evidence on contro- 
verted points ;’”5 and Mr. David Cas- 
ley, who had examined ancient manu- 
scripts with singular care and assi- 
duity, remarks that the want of a 
date is the ‘‘general defect in MSS.’’6 

5. It is a favourite mode of argu- 
ment with the Reviewer—if argument 
it can be called—to reverse my pro- 
positions. I have asserted that the 
letters of the inscriptions ‘‘ are unlike 
those on the seals of our Kings of the 





1 Recherches sur la Tapisserie, &c. Caen, 1824, 4to. p. 92. 
2 Art de vérifier les Dates. Paris, 1770, fol. p. 687. 


3 Archaeologia, xix. 123. 


4 Observations on Archery, 4to. p. 1. note. 
5 Architectural Tour in Normandy, 1836, post 8vo. advert., p. 3. 
® Cat. of the MSS. of the King’s Library, 1734, 4to. preface, p. 6. 
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Norman line; but perfectly resemble 
those on the seal of Henry de Beau- 
mont, and on various Norman seals 
of the thirteenth century.” He denies 
it. Did time permit, I would pro- 
duce the evidence of a certain mute 
yet effectual witness—a wood cut; 
but I must be contented with stating 
that I spoke on the authority of the 
English seals, engraved by order of 
the Commissioners on the Public Re- 
cords,' and the capital collection of 
Norman seals, edited by M. Léchaudé 
D’Anisy, under the sanction of the 
Norman Society of Antiquaries.? The 
Reviewer appeals to the “‘ inscription 
on the tomb of Queen Matilda her- 
self.”” The inscribed slab to which he 
alludes is of doubtful antiquity. De 
Bras, an eye-witness, declares that 
the monuments of William and Ma- 
tilda were abbatus et desmolis in 
1562 ;4 and Ducarel, who saw a monu- 
ment of Matilda with the same in- 
scription in 1752, informs us that it 
bore the arms of the conqueror.® 

6. The Reviewer attempts to explain 
why ‘‘the Normans are called Franci 
in the embroidered relic.” He is 
rather insensible to the difficulties 
which the question involves, I consi- 
der it as one of the most embarrassing 
of those which arise out of the sub- 
ject; and so seems to think the very 
able antiquary M. Auguste Le Prévost. 
In a note to that remarkable hemistich 
of Mestre Wace, “Richart sout en 
Daneiz, en Normant parler,’ after 
affirming that Normant means la langue 
Romane, he thus proceeds : ‘‘ Nous ne 
terminerons point cette note sans 
faire'remarquer que, tandis que les Nor- 
mands paraissenticichercher as’appro- 
prier la langue Frangaise, ces mémes 
Normands, par un singulier échange, se 
donnent constamment le nom de Fran- 
gais sur le monument par lequel ils ont 
voulu perpétuer la sopuioeatanion exacte 
du fait le plus glorieux de leur histoire, 
la tapisserie de Bayeux.’ 
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The question presents itself under 
two aspects: 1. Admitting the monu- 
ment to be coeval with the conquest. 
2. Considering it as posterior to the 
union of Normandy with France. 

Guillaume de Jumiéges thus de- 
scribes the composition of the invading 
army: ‘‘Ingentem quoque exercitum 
ex Normannis, et Flandrensibus, ac 
Francis, et Britonibus aggregavit,”? 
—but he styles the combined powers 
Normanni. For example: “ Deinde, 
in die Natalis Domini, ab omnibus 
tam Normannorum quam Anglorum 
Proceribus Rex est electus, et sacro 
oleo ab Episcopis regni delibutus, at- 
que regali diademate coronatus.’’® 
Guillaume de Poitiers incidentally 
mentions the mixed nature of the 
force: ‘‘Institerunt eis Cenomanici, 
Francigene, Britanni, Aquitani, sed 
cum precipua virtute Normanni’®— 
but he styles them collectively Nor- 
manni, Forexample: ‘Jam inclinato 
die haud dubié intellexit exercitus An- 
glorum, se stare contra Normannos 
diutits non valere.”!® Such is the 
language of contemporaries: can it be 
believed, in defiance of this evidence, 
that the Normans themselves term 
Franci in a coeval monument—a mo- 
nument intended to commemorate the 
most brilliant of their triumphs? 
Moreover, it is certain that the Nor- 
mans were very proud—and that the 
French hated the Normans. Mestre 
Wace, a minute reporter of the tradi- 
tions of his time, ascribes to William 
himself this character of his Norman 
subjects :— 


‘¢ En Normendie a gent mult fiere, 
Jo ne sai gent de tel maniere ;’’!" 


and he thus forcibly paints the enmity 
which existed between the French and 
the Normans :— 
‘6 Par la discorde @ grant envie 
Ke Franceiz ont vers Normendie, 
Mult ont Franceiz Normanz laidiz 
E de méfaiz é de médiz.’"!2 





1 Appendix to Reports from the Commissioners on the Public Records, 1819, fol. 

2 Recueil de Sceaux Normandis. Caen, 1834, folio oblong. 

3 Vide Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, by C. A. Stothard, 1817, folio, intro- 
duction, p. 3. This volume is itself a monument—a noble monument to the memory 
of the artist whose skill and fidelity produced it. 


4 Recherches et Antiquitez de Neustrie. Caen, 1588. 


8vo. p. 171. 


5 Tour through Normandy, 1754, 4to. p. 23. 
6 Roman de Rou, Rouen, 1827, 8vo. I. 126, 7. 
7 Historie Normannorum scriptores antiqui. Lutetie, 1619, fol. p. 286. 


8 Ibid. p. 288. 
N Roman de Rou, ii. 293. 
5 


9 Ibid, p. 202. 


10 Ibid, p. 203. 
® Ibid. ii. 70. 
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M. Duval, in a critical essay on Marie 
de France, remarks: ‘‘ jamais Breton, 
a cette Epoque, ne se fat dit Francais.’”") 
We may with the same confidence ex- 
claim : jamais Normand, @ cette époque, 
ne se fit dit Frangais. 

If we believe the monument to have 
been executed after the union of Nor- 
mandy with France, the appellation 
Franci would be that of the period— 
but an anachronism as applied to the 
events described. I have suggested 
that it might have been an oversight : 
now cometh, with permission of the 
Reviewer, a new conjecture. Henry de 
Beaumont, Bishop of Bayeux, died in 
1205—soon after the union. Pierre, 
his reputed successor, was a nonentity. 
Robert des Ableges, one of the canons 
of the church, obtained the episcopate 
in 1206, and held it twenty-five years. 
There are circumstances in the life of 
this prelate which make it probable 
that the monument in question was 
executed inhis time. Detached from 
other evidence, they may not convince 
—but certainly form a curious addition 
toit. His connexion with Bayeux ex- 
tended probably over half a century ; 
and his munificence to the church 
could not but make him a favorite with 
the chapter. Now the subject of the 
monument—which for various reasons 
I have ascribed to the chapter—was 
exactly suited to his character. A Tan- 
cred by descent, he was a Tancred in 
spirit. He had served in an expedition 
against the Albigeois. In the crusade 
of 1216 he conducted his own soldiers 


to the Holy Land, and is said to have. 


been present in some victorious affair at 
Acre.2 Anarmament,an embarkation, 
a victory, a martial prelate, &c.—what 
could be more appropriate? At what 
more suitable time could such an or- 
nament be devised for a church ? 

The new conjecture shall now make its 
appearance. Robert des Ableges was 
an especial favorite of Philippe Au- 
guste; and it is possible that the word 
Franci, in lieu of Normanni, may have 
been designedly introduced as an act 
of homage to that monarch. 
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In justification of the relative im- 
portance attributed to this question, I 
shall submit an anecdote. The Lat 
d’Ignaurés, by Renaut, contains this 
couplet: 

** Franchois, Poitevin et Breton 

L’apie tent le Lay del Prison.” 
MM. Monmerqué and Michel, the 
experienced editors of the Poem, con- 
sider that the distinction made be- 
tween the French and the Poitevins 
proves it to have been composed before 
the union of Poitou with France, in 
1205 ;* and M. Raynouard, who ad- 
mits this to be une forte conjecture, 
finds in the style proofs of its remark- 
able antiquity.‘ 

The Reviewer asks how the fact 
escaped me, that ‘‘ the Conqueror ad- 
dressed his Charters relating to Eng- 
lish affairs, ‘tam Francis quam An- 
glis.’”’—The fact did not escape me: 
I have cited, as an authority, the 
Exemplar Chartarum Regum Angliz, 
in which the formula “‘ omnibus fide- 
libus suis Francis et Angiicis” occurs, 
I doubt if the Reviewer interprets it 
correctly. I contend that the word 
Franci has no reference to the popula- 
tion of Normandy—but, to all persons 
resident in England except natives. It 
is impossible otherwise to explain this 
variation of the formula: “‘ fidelibus 
suis Francis et Anglis de Kent.’’ 

7. The Reviewer points out to my 
attentive consideration some remarks of 
Mr. Charles Stothard.—I cite, in my 
Researches, the very paper ; and must 
now add that Mr. Stothard is some- 
what more cautious than the Reviewer, 
“It was the invariable practice,” he 
says, ‘‘ with artists in every country, 
excepting Italy, during the middle ages, 
whatever subject they took in hand, 
to represent it according to the mane 
ners and customs of their own time.’ 
Now, this exception is equivalent to 
an admission, that artists of intelli- 
gence avoided the absurd practice 
which the axiom of the Reviewer im- 
plies. Does he consider that the pic- 
torial epic in question, displays no in- 
telligence ? 





1 Histoire Littéraire de la France, xix. 792. 


2 Gallia Christiana, XI, 366. 
1705, 4to. p. 205, ete. 


Hermant, Histoire du Diocese de Bayeux. 


Caen, 


3 Lai d’Ignaurés, Paris, 1832, 8vo. pp. 3, 30. 


* Journal des Savants, 1833, pp. 5-9. 
Gent. Maa, Vor. XI. 


5 Archaeologia, xix. 186, 
4H 
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8. “Mr. Corney, to account for 
these circumstances [the few Saron- 
isms which the Tapestry contains], 
asserts that the Saxon language pre- 
vailed at-Bayeux, where traces of it 
are still discoverable ; this we take to 
be a real ‘ curiosity of literature,’ 
greater than any D’Israeli has culled, 
or our author tracking the compiler 
through his authorities, illustrated by 
his critical castigations.”—The Re- 
viewer. 

Those only who are familiar with 
the history of certain minor events 
which have gently agitated the Répub- 
lique des Lettres in the course of the last 
few months,'! can form an adequate 
conception of the dismay which came 
over me on the perusal of the above 
paragraph. I shall endeavour to dis- 
cuss it with something like serenity.— 
To fabricate a curiosity of literature is 
a misdemeanour which deserves the 
sharpest castigation ; but every collec- 
tor is liable to have a spurious article 
in his possession,—and if he names 
the former proprietor, he relieves him- 
self of much of the responsibility which 
would otherwise attach. This is pre- 
cisely what I have done,—and I shall 
now produce additional facts in illus- 
tration of my fidelity. 

Before the fall of the Boman em- 
pire, the maritime parts of Normandy 

ad acquired the name of Lirtus 
Saxonicum.2 The Saxons who had 
formed settlements in le Bessin became 
famous.? Grégoire de Tours, who flou- 
rished in the sixth century, twice 
amentions the Saxones Bajocassini, 
the Saxens of Bayeux ;* and in the 
vernacular chronicles they are called 
les Saisnes de Bayeux.» Two acts of 
Charles le Chauve, dated in 843 and 
853, notice a district under the name 
of Otlingua Saxonia,® la Petite-Saxe; 
and some of the villages which it com- 
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prised are in the immediate vicinity of 
Bayeux.? Dudon de St.-Quentin, a 
writer of the fenth century, informs us, 
that William I. of Normandy sent his 
son Richard to Bayeux to learn the 
Danish language, which at Rouen was 
obsolescent, about the year 940;8 
and Benoit de Sainte-More, a poet of 
the twelfth century, repeats this cu- 
rious information. I+ cannot omit 
the latter anecdote,—because, as the 
learned Bosworth assures us, the 
northern languages ‘‘ have a striking 
similarity.” 

I shall assume that I have justified 
my assertion as to the prevalence of 
the Saxon language at Bayeux—but, 
indeed, the addition that traces of it are 
still discoverable appears to be con- 
sidered as the more extravagant por- 
tion of the curiosity of literature. To 
relieve myself of the charge of fabri- 
cating an article of that description, 
I shall introduce as my substitute M. 
Frédéric Pluquet, Membre de la So- 
ciété Royale des Antiquaires de France, 
de l’Académie des Belles-Lettres de 
Caen, de la Société des Antiquaires 
de Normandie, etc. 

‘¢ Bayeux.—Une colonie Saronne a 
habité 4 ses portes, et la langue et les 
usages du Nord s’y sont conservés plus 
long-temps qu’ailleurs.”—Frédéric Plu- 
quet, 1827.1) 

‘‘ BAYEuXx sous Les Saxons.—lIl ne 
nous reste des Sawons que des noms de 
lieu et quelques mots qui se sont conservés 
dans la langue rustique.’’—Frédéric Plu- 
quet, 1829.12 

It is now time to acquit M. Frédéric 
Pluquet,—and finally to dispose of 
this real curiosity of literature. It 
pertaineth to the Reviewer! He has 
read, as I conceive, that mischievous 
brochure entitled, Ideas on Contro- 
versy ;° and has too literally inter- 
preted Idea XV: “ In quoting your op- 





1 Vide Gent. Mag. 1838, i. 61, etc. 


2 D’Anville, Notice de l’ancienne Gaule, Paris, 1760, 4to. p. 584. 
3 Lebeuf, Mémoires de 1’ Académie des Inscriptions, xxi. 507. 
4 Histoire Ecclésiastique des Francs, Paris, 1836-8, 8vo. ii. 272, iv. 38. 


5 Lebeuf, Mémoires, etc. xxi. 509. 


® Capitularia Regum Francorum, Parisiis, 1780, fol. ii. 69, 1440. 


? Lebeuf, Mémoires, etc. xxi. 509. 
® H.N.S. A., p. 112. 


9 Roman de Rou, i. 127, note. 


10 Origin of the Germanic and Scandinavian Languages, 1836, vo. p. 162. 


N Roman de Rou, i. 67, note. 


2 Essai Historique sur Bayeux. Caen, 1829, 8vo. pp. 7, 10. 
18 Ideas on Controversy: deduced from the practice of a veteran; and adapted to 


the meanest capacity, 1838, 8vo. pp. 24, 
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ponent, you may deviate from the 
rules laid down by theoretical critics.” 
He transforms my Saxon colonists 
and their descendants,—and on such 
transformation builds his criticism,— 
into ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon emigrants to Bay- 
eux.” 

9. In stating his opinion on the an- 
tiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry, and 
his dissent from mine, the Reviewer in- 
terjects some remarks on the value of 
the relic, on the accuracy of Mr. C. 
Stothard who copied it, and on the 
honour which redounds to the Society 
of Antiquaries for perpetuating the 
memory of it. The reader might infer 
that we are at variance on all those 
points. Now, I have admitted that 
the Tapestry is the most ancient monu- 
ment of its class in existence—have 
characterised the artist who copied it 
as admirable,—and have given my 
humble testimony to the zeal and libe- 
rality of the Society of Antiquaries. 

10. The Reviewer thinks I have paid 
** too nice attention to French eu- 
phony” in writing Odon in lieu of 
Odo.—*‘ Wherefore stand you on nice 
points?” I was guided by orthogra- 
phy—not euphony. Hermant, Be- 
ziers, Du Bois, Pluquet, &c. style the 
prelate Odon. 

11. He adverts, in conclusion, to 
the jury of antiquaries. The proposal 
was a whim—pardonable, I should 
think, in a privately-circulated work ; 
but the nomination of the individuals 
was a sincere tribute to their qualifi- 
cations. On the antiquity of the Ta- 
pestry (which will probably form the 
least part of the forthcoming expla- 
natory letter-press), it was clear they 
would decide against me,—but I did 
not choose to pack a jury. 

12. And now, Mr. Urban, I dis- 
miss this curious topic—for one of 
more importance.! If I have intro- 
duced some novelty on a question 
which has engaged more able pens, it 
is because the evidence itself was a 
novelty to me: I had no fixed no- 
tions—no prejudices to encounter. As 
the essay formerly appeared in a 
volume which contained thirty arti- 
cles on various subjects, brevity was 
indispensable. At some future period 
I may give it adequate extension, and 
take into consideration the objections 





1 See the advertising sheet, 
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which may in the mean time be made 
to it. Should I meet the Reviewer 
once more, he will perhaps do me the 
favour to avoid extraneous remarks ; 
and so furnish me with a suitable oc- 
casion to record the sense which I en- 
tertain of his substantial merit as a 
man of letters,—for he almost names 
himself,—and of his well-directed as- 
siduity as an antiquary. 
Yours, &c. Boxitron Corney, 


Mr. Urban, Dublin, May 10. 


THE hasty passage which you 
extracted from a_ private letter 
(p. 268.) not being intended for the 
public eye, did not precisely express 
my meaning. ‘‘ The peopling Ireland 
and Britain from Gaul rests merely 
on probability, &c.” This was 
intended to refer merely to the Bri- 
tons of Cesar’s day, and the Milesian 
or Celtic Irish, not to the people 
who occupied these islands at the 
arrival of the Celts or Phenician 
Gael. My opinion on the subject is 
clearly given in the following passage: 


‘‘The Phenicians for some time traded 
with the Britons, but, finding both islands 
rich in metals and other produce, they 
took hostile possession of the parts which 
best supplied their avidity for the precious 
metals, and eventually drove the ancient 
inhabitants from the whole of Ireland and 
South Britain. Of the precise time they 
made themselves masters of Celtic Gaul 
we have no means of coming to a correct, 
decision ; but it must have been at a very 
early period after they had secured the 
British Islands.’’ (Gael and Cymbri, p, 
426.) 

This is my position.—In it I admit 
the existence of previous inhabitants 
who, probably, came from the Conti. 
nent, but we have no means of ascer- 
taining the fact, and therefore proba- 
bility is the best, the only evidence. 

I do not see the necessity of ac-~ 
counting for what became of the 
British whom the Saxons displaced : 
they could not have settled in Wales, 
which the Picts had made themselves 
masters of. 

With respect to the three points of 
difference between me and fFior 
GHAEL, Viz. 

Ist. The identity of the Irish and 
Punic languages. 

- Qndly. Etymological inferences from 
the names of mountains, &c, 
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3rdly. The authority of manuscripts 
founded on traditions, or compiled 
from MSS. no longer extant. 

To the first, 1 can only say, that I 
have also examined the Punic in the 
Penulus of Plautus, which (I am sin- 
cerely satisfied) is Celtic, but being 
handed down to us through many 
transcribers, none of whom understood 
a word of it, must necessarily be very 
incorrect. The most ancient copies have 
no divisions of words, and if Fior 
Guaet will point out any other pro- 
cess for making out its meaning besides 
that of dividing it into words and 
syllables, he will do what I confess I 
have not been able to accomplish, 
although that system is declared inad- 
missible tocommon sense. It appears 
to me that common sense can discover 
no other ; but I may be mistaken. 

I am quite ready to deny any near 
affinity between the Gaelic and the 
Hebrew, or any of the Semitic dia- 
lects, but 1 am also satisfied that the 
Phenician was not more nearly allied 
to the Hebrew, and dissent altogether 
from the assertion that Dr. Gesenius 
has clearly proved the Phenician to 
have been Semitic. In my humble 
judgment he has totally failed in es- 
tablishing that position, and therefore, 
all the conclusions drawn from that 
supposition, I am satisfied are erro- 
neous. 

The second objection stands where 
it did, if what I have just said be 
correct. With respect to the third, 
namely, the authority of Irish MSS. I 
must protest against being called upon 
to defend a position I have never taken 
up. I have not asserted the authority 
of Irish MSS. On the contrary, I have 
never quoted one in my Gael and 
Cymbri, not because I doubted their 
authority, but to prevent cavil on that 
account, I say (in speaking of Nemi- 
dius, the truth of whose story Fior 
Guaez calls in question), 

“¢ The following statement is chiefly de- 
tived from Giraldus Cambrensis, which I 
have chosen to rely on rather than to rest 
entirely on Irish authority, first, because 
I am not aware of the existence of any 
MS. history of Ireland in the Irish lan- 
guage of equal antiquity with Giraldus ; 
and secondly, because it is desirable that 
the statements should be based on autho- 
rity as free as possible from the imputa- 
tion of national feeling or bias.’’—Gael 
and Cymbri, page 420, 
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I have now stated what I think 
necessary ; and shall only add, that 
Fior Guar may be assured of my 
high consideration. I trust he will now 
understand me more clearly. His 
good temper and gentlemanly bearing 
with those who differ from him entitle 
him to my esteem. I am convinced 
we both agree in the desire to ascertain 
truth, and minor differences are of 
little consequence. 

Had your correspondent, A Cymro, 
been acquainted with the power of the 
Celtic alphabet, he would not have 
written his letter endeavouringto prove 
it a corrupt language for the reasons 
therein stated. 


Yours, &c. W. Beruam. 


— 





ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION OF THE 
INSCRIPTION AT BANWELL. (See 
p. 149) 


DEO MAGNO ETEATO BONO. 


If Ereato, I conjecture it to bea 
Latinization of Apap or Apir, the Sun, 
the origin of the epithet ’AdipS8nvos, on 
coins of the city Hierapolis in Syria. 
Byvos, or Belus, is a King. 1 submit, 
however, that Faro Bono is quite as 
likely, though Erzatus may have been 
alocal deity, like Viradesthis or Andras- 
tis-in Britain, or Beltucadder in the 
same province, and fifty others that I 
could name. 

Vat. (Valerius) VaLens V° P (Utri- 
usque Pannonie) Prarrecr(us). I 
have the testimony of that excellent 
work on the lapidary language, Serto- 
rius Ursatus, Paris, 1723, (Explanatio 
notarum et litterarum,) for this reading, 
which I prefer to Vir perfectissimus, 
vivens posuit, or vicarius preefecti. The 
inscription is of late date, and the fam- 
ily of VaLtens the Emperor was of 
Cibalis, in Pannonia. 

The remainder is of easy selection, 


, —although not passing delicate. 


We know right well that the 
ancients were very particular about 
admitting certain persons or animals 
into their temples. This part of the 
inscription merely implies, that no 
eunuch (capus) Ostruncato Pus. 
(sc. pudendo), should be allowed to 
enter the Temple of Dioclesian at Mar- 
dera. That cruel Emperor, we know, 
encouraged the worship of himself, and 
thereby endeavoured to extirpate Chris- 
tianity, and made the Roman people 
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call him Gop and Jupiter, as his me- 
dals sovi. INvICTO: AUG. show clearly. 
Who that has read the book of Deu- 
teronomy attentively, cannot but re- 
call most forcibly the coincidence. 
Only turn to chap. xxiii. v. 1. which 
from motives of delicacy I do not en- 
large upon further. Pupveuis is 
evidently misread for puDENDIS, in the 
3rd line; and the M. E., which oc- 
curs before it, is obscure,—gqu. Medi- 
trinis pudendis, rites or orgies of a 
mystic and obscene nature. It was 
clearly a strong denunciation, or for- 
biddance to eunuchs to assist, or be 
in any way present, at certain secrets, 
most likely Priapean rites—or phallic 
orgies in this temple. The contempt 
the Romans had for the Archigallus, 
or high priest of Cybele, is well ascer- 
tained—the mysteries of which are 
touched upon by Juvenal, Sat. 2, 
v. 110-116, Catullus celebrates these 
mysteries in his Berecynthia et Aty, 
Carm. 64; and the priests, or Galli, 
were all under the necessity of emas- 
culation, which we find was usually 
done with the Samia testa, or broken 
fragments of one of the sacred vessels 
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of Samian or red pottery, so often 
found in our Exeter, and elsewhere.* 
The parts were supposed to adhere 
sooner than if cut with a sharp in- 
strument; sometimes a sharp flint was 
used (acutosilice), asabove, in Catullus. 

There may have been a Mardera in 
other parts of the Roman empire, as 
well as in Armenia. 

The worthy Roman marine, who I 
regret to find served so many years in 
the fleet without promotion, (26,) 
must have got hold of the first inscrip- 
tion in some extraordinary way; per- 
haps the marble was sent on board 
his ship, to be transported to the 
Temple at Mardera, and he thought 
proper to appropriate it, or use it pro 
temp. as ballast! and thinking that so 
sacred an article ought to be of pecu- 
liar virtue, afterwards placed it on 
the front of his own family tomb. I 
have heard of a certain gallant admiral, 
some years since, who brought home 
all the mahogany used at his country- 
seat, from Honduras, in his own line- 
of-battle ship—good and cheap. 

Yours, &c. W. T. P. Suortr, 
Exeter. 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Old French Fabliaux and Metrical Tules.+ 

THERE is no class of the literary monuments of the thirteenth century, 
which throws so much general light upon the manners and spirit of that age, 
as those short poems which were commonly designated by the name of Fa- 
bliauz, the subject of which was generally a laughable story, and of which the 
wit, though frequently very gross, is sometimes extremely good. Collections 
of these poems were first given to the world by Legrand d’Aussy, and by Bar- 
bazan, whose works have both been reprinted in more recent times. Méon 
added to Barbazan’s collection two supplementary volumes, one of which was 
chiefly composed of Contes devoés, or religious fabliaux. M. Jubinal, so well 
known by his numerous publications connected with the ancient literature of 
France, has now undertaken to give to the world another supplementary col- 
lection, to be completed in four volumes, and which, if we may judge by the 
first, will be quite as valuable as the former works of the same class. 

Indeed, M. Jubinal’s first volume contains much that is interesting in many 
points of view. It is chiefly composed of another class of metrical pieces, 
known by the name of Dits. The subjects of most of the Dits in this volume are 
of a pious character, and in this respect they bear a close resemblance to the 
Contes devots. The object of both these classes of poems was to inculcate in 
a popular form the morality, as well as the doctrines, of the Catholic Church, 
and they afford us a singularly valuable illustration of the beauties and the 
defects of both. Sometimes the monkish stories were strikingly beautiful. We 
might cite as an example the metrical tale printed by Méon, of the hermit who 


* Vide Saubertum de Sacrificiis, Leyden, 1699. 

+ Nouveau Recueil de Contes, Dits, Fabliaux, et autres Piéces inédites des xiii®, 
xiv®, et xv° siécles, pour faire suite aux collections de Legrand d’Aussy, Barbazan, et 
Méon, mis au jour pour la premiére fois par Achille Jubinal, d’aprés les MSS. de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi. Paris, chez Ed, Pannier ; London, Pickering, vo, 1839, 
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was compelled to accept from the evil-one the choice of oneof three crimes which 
he was obliged to commit ; the crimes were'drunkenness, adultery, and murder, 
The hermit chose the first, as being the lightest, and went forthwith to carouse 
with his neighbour the miller. After the sin was duly perfected, and the pe- 
nalty of the devil appeared to be sufficiently satisfied, the hermit took his 
leave; and, as he was not perfectly master of himself, the miller’s wife under- 
took to conduct him to his cell. On their way, the hermit, under the influence 
of his neighbour’s wine, was tempted to commit the second sin in his list. 
Meanwhile, as evening began to approach, the miller became uneasy, and, 
fearing his wife might have met with some accident, took his axe and went to 
meet her, and by chance arrived just in time to witness her faithlessness, The 
hermit, in the excitement of the moment, seized the axe, and slew the millar 
on the spot; and thus he who had set out with committing only the least 
crime which had been proposed to him, was led in the end to commit all the 
three: an instructive lesson to warn those who listened to it from the first ap- 
proach to evil-doing. 

The heroes of many of the Dits published now by M. Jubinal, run through 
a series of adventures which bear a great similitude to one another, They 
begin by being virtuous, and in course of time fall into temptations ; they are 
providentially, often miraculously, hindered when on the very point of com- 
mitting a heinous crime; they then repent, and undergo some long and severe 
penance for their weakness in giving way to the temptation, after which they 
are crowned with worldly happiness. We have a very remarkable specimen 
of this kind of story, in the Dit des Anelés, with- which the volume opens. It 
cannot be denied that many of these stories of the punishments and rewards 
of the sinner and the virtuous man in this life are often pretty ; but they were 
too contrary to every-day experience to have any practical use ; and their ten- 
dency must have been rather to mislead and disappoint, than to encourage. 
They must often also have been altogether unnecessary, because directed 
against crimes that were too gross and revolting to have occurred, except in 
very extraordinary cases, and against which the simplest dictates of natural 
reason and morality protest, as in the Dit du Buef, and the Dit dela Bour- 
josse de Romme. Many of the monkish tales, such as that which is the subject 
of the Dit de la Bourjoise de Narbonne in Jubinal’s coliection, erred in intro- 
ducing too much actual and open interference of providence, in cases where all 
experience seemed to contradict it. Thus people were naturally led to distrust 
providence altogether. 

The Virgin Mary acts a very prominent part in these stories, and it is she 
who usurps all the powers of heaven. The Virgin, on the one side, and the 
devil on the other, occupy precisely the same réle as the gods of Homer; they 
carry on a constant and inveterate warfare, the latter occupied in tempting 
and giving evil suggestions, and the former in defeating his attempts or rescu- 
ing his victims from his hands; and in pursuing these objects they both act 
either invisibly or visibly, and in the latter case take any form which seems 
best fitted for the purpose in hand. Thus, in one of the Dits which M. Jubinal 
has here published, the devil succeeds in tempting a good woman to sin; yet 
the sinner immediately becomes repentant, passes her life in holiness, and no 
one is privy to the crime which she has committed. The devil, disappointed 
in his object, takes the form of a physician for several years, and in that 
shape succeeds at last in bringing her to a public trial, and she is condemned 
to death. But the Virgin also has been at work, and by a powerful and open 
interference, she snatches her at the last moment from the fate which threatened 
her. So, inatale printed by Méon, we find a nun, who held the office of sacristan 
in her nunnery, after having passed her early years in great holiness, 
tempted by the devil to quit the house, and for several years she lives in the 
world, and yields to every kind of vice. After a time, her eyes are opened and 
she becomes repentant : Our Lady immediately restored her to her nunnery, for 
she had there condescended to take her fourm and occupation during the whole 
of this long period, and none of the inmates were aware of their sister’s absence 
or backsliding. Similarly, on another occasion, a most ferocious highwayman, 
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who had been in the habit of commending himself humbly to Our Lady every 
time that he set out on a marauding expedition, is taken, and condemned to the 
gallows; but the Virgin would not forget him, in his trouble, who had so 
often thought of her, and she comes invisibly and supports him by the feet 
while he is hanging, so that he receives no hurt, and she finally delivers him, 
in return for which he abjures his wicked profession, and becomes a holy 
monk. It must be confessed, that such tales as these were not much calcu- 
lated to improve or encourage morality; but they served“the Church, which 
inculcated above all things the efficacy of late penitence, and of a temporal atone- 
ment to the Church for the sins which had been committed against heaven. 
Many of these religious tales are still more grossly superstitious; and the Ro- 
mish doctrines of transubstantiation, &c. when they were thus popularised, 
became absurdly ridiculous, and even impious, We may point out as an exam- 
ple of this, the Dit du Petit Juitel,in Jubinal’s collection. The little Jew par- 
takes of the sacrament, unobserved by the priest; when his father learns this, 
in his anger, he throws the child into a {burning furnace: but the young Jew 
escapes unhurt; and when questioned on the subject, he says, that he was 
saved by the child whom he had eaten in the morning, 
‘* Au juitiau demandent: ‘ Qui t’a sauvé la vie ?’ 

—‘ L’enfant que j’ai mangié ; ne le véez-vous mie? 

Il me tient par la main: j’ai bone compaignie ; 

Se de lui m’eslonjoie, bien feroie folie.’’’ 
The whole Jewish family are converted immediately, and receive baptism at 
the hands of the priest. 

The tales which form the subjects of these religious dits, had appeared ear- 
lier in the form of short Latin stories, but they are often much improved in 
the hands of the poet, who, in amplifying his materials, had the opportunity 
of inserting so many curious descriptions of, and allusions to, early manners 
and customs. It is by no means improbable that many of the fabliaux had 
gone through the same process of transformation. Even these, gross as they 
generally are, are very often pointed with a moral, as in the case of the beauti- 
ful little popular fabliau of Merlin, of which a copy is printed by M. Jubinal. 
In this piece the dispensation of particular providence is represented as one of 
the attributes of the beings of the popular mythology; for the spirit Merlin is 
here a kind of Robin Goodfellow. From the roots of a tree in the forest, he 
addresses a poor woodman, who was lamenting over his miserable lot, and 
promises to make him rich, if he will employ part of his wealth in piety and 
charity. The peasant, or vilain, agrees to his proposal, and Merlin tells him 
where he will find a great treasure, and instructs him if he will ask for any- 
thing more, to come to that tree on the same day after twelve months are past. 
The vilain becomes immediately rich, and every body seeks his friendship ; but, 
instead of doing as he had promised, he is proud and surly, and oppresses the 
poor, whom he drives away from his door. At the end of the year he repairs 
to the appointed place: ‘‘ My Lord Merlin,” says he, ‘‘ I wish to be provost of 
the town where I live.” ‘ Be it so!” was the reply; ‘in forty days thou 
shalt have thy wish.” Another year passed, the vilain, now provost, became 
every day more rich and haughty: when he now approached the haunted tree, 
it was in a different tone: ‘Sir Merlin!” he said, “I wish thee to make my 
son a bishop.”’ The request was again granted; his prosperity increased 
daily, and with it his arrogance also; and after another year had gone by, he 
approached the tree where his benefactor resided with less respect than before. 
“Merlin,” said he, somewhat rudely, ‘‘1 desire to marry my daughter to the 
rich provost of Aquilée.” Again, his request was listened to, and he seemed 
to have arrived at the highest pitch of earthly prosperity. After the fourth 
year, the rich vilain would have paid the spirit no further attention; but his 
wife urged the propriety of waiting upon him once more, and of taking 
a final but respectful adieu. The rich man now set out towards the 
wood on horseback with two attendants; as he approached the tree, he rode 
roughly up to the trunk, and in a contemptuous tone addressed the spirit by 
the familiar name of Mellot. Merlin answered from the top of the tree, 
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instead of the root. ‘‘ Why art thou mounted so high?” cried the vilain. 
** Because I would not be trodden under thy horse’s feet,”” was the reply. 
‘¢ Le vilain li a dit par sa male aventure, 
Com cil qui estoit plains de mauvaise nature : 
‘ Mellot, je pren congié ; je n’ai plus de toi cure, 
Car je sui riches homs d’avoir a desmesure.’ 
La voiz li respondi: ‘ Vilain fus, vilain soies, 
Il ne t’anuioit pas quant tu au bois venoies, 
Ton asne devant toi, et tes sommes vendois, 
Chascune .vj. deniers, plus avoir n’en pooies. 
A la premiére année venis moi faire enclin ; 
Doucement m’apellaz: Ha ! mon Seignour Merlin ; 
Mais la seconde année fu ton cuer si mastin, 
Que tu me déis sire por moi metre & dédin. 
Ton fel cuer orgueilleus plus celer ne se pot: 
Puis m’apellas Merlin, or m’apelles Mellot. 
Je te di de certain, briément a .i. seul mot, 
C’onques en toi bonté ne courtoisie n’ot. 
Or samble que tu soies roy d’une royauté. 
Vers Dieu et vers les pauvres as fait desloiaute ; 
Tu as esté vilain plain de grant cruauté : 
Briément te ferai povre. Ce sera loiauté.”* 

The vilain returns home, and pays little attention to Merlin’s threats, but 
soon after his children die, his lands are ravaged by enemies, and finally his 
personal property is confiscated, and he is reduced to the same degree of po- 
verty from which he had been first elevated. 

Besides the Dits and Fabliaux, M. Jubinal’s volume contains many pieces of 
great interest on different subjects. The poem entitled Le Dit des Mais, with 
the Dit des Paternostres, the Dit des Planétes, and li Mariages des Filles au 
Diable, are bitter satires against the corruptions of the time, directed primarily 
against the vices of the Church, and next against those of all the different 
grades of the court, the nobility, and the commonalty. These poems throw 
much important light on the condition of the age. There are also one or 
two political pieces. The poem entitled La Desputoison du Vin et de I’ Iaue, is 
an imitation of the Latin poem attributed to Walter Mapes, the Disputatio 
inter Vinum et Aquam, and contains much curious information on the wines 
then in use; as does also another poem entitled Le Martyre de St. Baccus, 
which bears a close resemblance to our own popular ballad of Sir John Barley- 
corn. Amongst other pieces, we also find a remarkable poem on the hunting of the 
stag, which illustrates all the ancient terms and practices of the art of ‘ venerie.’ 





* «+The vilain said to him in his uncourteous manner, 
Like one who was full of bad nature : 
©Mellot, good bye; I have no further care for you, 
For I am a rich man, with great abundance of wealth.’ 
The voice answer’d him: ‘ A vilain thou wert, and a vilain thou art still. 
Thou didst not use to dislike the trouble of coming to the wood, 
When thou hadst thy ass before thee, and thou didst sell thy loads, 
Each for six pence, for they. would fetch no more. 


The first year thou didst make obeisance to me, 
And call me softly, O! my lord Merlin; 

But the second year thy heart was so perverse, 
That thou calledst me Sir, in order to lower me. 
Thy bad arrogant disposition could no longer be conceal’d : 
Then thou calledst me Merlin, now thou callest me Mellot. 
I tell thee, in truth, briefly in one word, 

That there was never either goodness or courtesy in thee. 
Thou seemest now to be a king overa great kingdom. 
Towards God, and towards the poor, thou hast done disloyalty ; 
Thou hast been a vilain full of great tyranny : 

Quickly I will make thee poor. This is but right.’’ 

6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Journals and Letters of the Rev. H. 
Martyn, B.D. Edited by Rev. S. 
Wilberforce, 2 vols. 


THE interest which was felt by the 
public in the Memoirs of Henry Mar- 
tyn, as drawn up by his friend the Rev. 
John Sargent, has induced the present 
editor, Mr. Wilberforce, to print the 
Journal which he kept, and which con- 
tains a tolerably ample account of his 
pursuits, opinions, and feelings, from 
the time he entered at Cambridge, till 
within a few days of his death. That 
this publication is judicious, we feel as- 
sured, and have no doubt of its largely 
partaking in the popularity of the former 
volume. Mr. Sargent had wisely kept 
his biographical Memoirs in a more 
contracted scale, from the impossi- 
bility of anticipating the reception it 
might meet with; but now that the 
value of Mr. Martyn’s character 
has been long known and deeply che- 
rished, while the extensiveness of his 
learning, the strength and soundness of 
his intellect, were found to be sup- 
ported and strengthened by the purity 
of his mind, the singleness and sim- 
plicity of his character, and the truly 
evangelical spirit of his religious feel- 
ings, there was no room for any doubt 
or hesitation in giving his full portrait 
to the world, nay, we think it almost 
an act of justicetohimself. Mr. Wilber- 
force may take for his motto the lan- 
guage which Xenophon used, in his 
defence of Socrates. “Eya pév 87 Ka- 
tavoav tov dvdpos tiv té codiay, kai 
Ti yevvaornta, Sure pn peuvnoOai dv- 
vapat durdv, duTe pepvnwevos ovK émat- 
vey. Mr. Wilberforce has, with great 
propriety, prefixed an account of the 


late Rev. John Sargent, the biographer 
and friend of Martyn, to the work, 
which memoir he hopes to see pre- 
fixed to some collection of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s literary and theological writings 
(presuming such he must have left), 
and which will shew, what his retired 
and unobtrusive life concealed from 
all but a few persons, the truly Chris- 
tian virtues of his heart, and the nu- 
merous endowments of his mind. It 
is long since we dwelt near the spot 
where this excellent person lived and 
died, and we know not who occupies 
his place now ; but we can say that the 
beautiful and secluded groves of La- 
vington, from sire to son, beheld 
among them, one of the most accom- 
plished, amiable, benevolent, and truly 
excellent families that our land pos- 
sesses.* 

It would take a much larger 
space than our limits can afford to 
make any such extracts from this 
diary as would be useful or interest- 
ing to our readers; and indeed its 
value and excellence are not to be 
judged of by partial views :—but are, as 
it were, infused continuously through 
the whole. It is true there is in 
it little recorded of the conversation 
of social intercourse, and less of lite- 
rary criticism or information ; there 
are no brilliant remarks, sententious 
aphorisms, or witty satirical effusions, 
for the popular reader; and no pro- 
found investigations or learned disser- 
tations for the scholar : but there is the 
history of a mind, duly sensible of its 
own weakness, and of the corruptness 
of its nature ; knowing the vanity and 
shunning the attractions and general 
pursuits of the world; striving ear- 





* Mr. Sargent wrote with great ease and elegance in Latin verse, as his father 


had done, whose verses are in the Muse Etonenses. 


We have a very pleasing copy 


of Latin verses by him, written to us on our visiting the Roman bath at Bignor and 


not calling at Lavington. 
berforce gives of his truly religious spirit. 


We can also corroborate the high character Mr. Wil- 


One who visited him in extreme sickness, 


described his state of mind as truly angelic, and indeed said his abode in the house 


was as if he had dwelt among angels. 


Gent, Mag. Vor. XI. 
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nestly to consecrate all its energies 
and faculties to the glory of God, and 
concentrating all its strengthto advance 
the knowledge of the true religion, 
and increase the number of the faith- 
ful believers in Christ. 


*¢ To the sweetness of a Christian life,. 
and the virtues of a Christian heart, Mar- 
tyn appeared to have joined a firmness of 
disposition and courage, which met and 
overcame many difficulties he experienced 
in his short but useful life ; his industry 
and perseverance were more than ordi- 
nary, and his accomplishments alone 
would have distinguished him among the 
scholars of his own time. Looking to 
ourselves, and our wishes and our interests, 
he was too early snatched away, when 
his long course of usefulness was but just 
commencing ; but for himself we believe 
that he was released from a life of toil, 
and sickness, and perplexity, to join the 
spirits of the pure in heart. 

“ At Cambridge Martyn was the attached 
friend of Mr. Simeon: and having taken 
the high degree of a wrangler, he was 
raised, through the interest of Mr. Grant, 
to the appointment of Chaplain to the East 
India Company, in the Bengal Establish- 
ment. He went out in 1805, and died at 
Tocat, in Asia Minor, on his way home, in 
1812. We are far from supposing that 
the religious sentiments, andindeed thege- 
neral line of conduct adopted by Martyn, 
on the subject of religion, and the almost 
complete exclusion of secular pursuits, 
studies, and conversation, will meet the 
approbation of all, who are general ad- 
mirers of his character; on these sub- 
jects there must be left much to their own 
consciences ; nor must the road to salva- 
tion be narrowed or broken up by uncha- 
ritable censures, or rigid and unbending 
restrictions, or fierce and unauthorized 
fulminations and invectives on matters re- 
quiring all —_— brotherly assistance, 
and kind indulgence, and patient and en- 
during hope. Men’s conduct here is a 
means to an end; and who can presume 
to set a narrow and exclusive limit round 
that which is to be effected by the varying 
affections and feelings, by the degree of 
education, by example, by instruction 
early bestowed or delayed, by a thousand 
modifying circumstances unknown to us, 
which may occasion a sensible difference 
in the apparent conduct of different men, 
who yet are alike tending, with the same 
singleness of purpose and earnestness of 
desire, to the same end,”* 


We think that there is even in Mar- 
tyn himself, something like a want of 
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consistency on this subject. He 
could, as appears by his Journal, 
devote his mind occasionally to the 
pursuit of studies not immediately or 
approximately connected with divine 
subjects ; such as reading the Italian 
Poets, or studying the formation of 
the Greek language ; and yet he se- 
verely blames, carefully avoids, or bit- 
terly regrets joining in anyconversation 
(literary not at all excepted) which 
did not relate immediately to religious 
improvement. For instance, he ap- 
pears to have read through Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson; yet he would have 
called that day ill spent, if he had 
joined a party whose conversation 
turned chiefly on the topics of that 
work. Even in the mention of this 
very book, we could wish the reflec- 
tions suggested by the death of Johnson 
had been of a milder tone. 

‘¢ Finished Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
and saw from his account of his dying hours 
the vanity of human life. Is a death of 
such confusion and dismay to terminate a 
life spent in literary pursuits, to attract 
the admiration of men, even where there 
was a regard to religion in the man? 
Then, oh! let me live sincerely with God, 
and make full proof of religion.” 


In the first place, we think that 
better motives could be assigned to 
Dr. Johnson’s literary efforts than the 
love of admiration; and, secondly, 
what Mr. Martyn calls ‘‘ confusion 
and dismay” proceeded, as far as we 
can judge, not from any uncertainty 
or weakness of religious faith and hope, 
not from the absence of habitual feel- 
ings of devotion and trust, but from 
those peculiarities of temperament, 
those constitutional idiosyncrasies, 
those nervous affections, morbid vi- 
sitings of the human frame, concerning 
which man is not to be the judge of 
man. That Johnson’s religious feel- 
ings would have been purer, or his re- 
ligious faith stronger, if he had not 
been a lover of literature, we have 
no grounds for assuming; we do not 
know what thoughts were passing 
through that dying intellect ; what the 
fears were that were shaking that con- 
fiding yet trembling heart; surely, 
that most awful of all subjects, the 
hope of future salvation, may come 
with different degrees of assurance 
over the variously modified dispositions 
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of the human heart. Death may over- 
take one man in his seasons ofdespond- 
ence and dismay, when the strength 
and life-blood of the spirit has all 
ebbed away, or it may come to him 
in hours when he has gained a better 
hope and firmer assurance of immorta- 
lity. And yet where is the law that 
can unfold and disclose these fine de- 
licate tissues, whose invisible yet 
mighty powers thus regulate the hu- 
man will? The courage of the martyr 
may give way at the stake; but the 
faith of the spirit may still soar pure 
and uncontaminated above the frailty 
and cowardice of its mortal compa- 
nion, * 

As regards the prosecution of clas- 
sical literature, Martyn’s opinion may 
be found in a passage in the first liber, 
p- 238. 


‘* On my return, bought an ®schylus 
and a Pindar, with some hesitation, as 
fearing I might use the money to a better 
purpose; but I may hope that if ever I 
should find it convenient to read the 
Poets, the Lord will sanctify these, as 
he has done my other, studies, to the im- 
provement of my mind, and my fulness 
for tle public duties of the ministry.’’ 


On the subject of his marriage (for 
he was deeply attached to a very 
amiable young lady), he thus writes : 


‘¢ Went to the Eclectic, where there 
were nine ministers beside myself. The 
subject was the symptoms of the state of 
the nation. Mr. Cecil spoke admirably. 
Mr. F , Mr. P. , and Mr. Simons, 
also very well. Towards the end, the 
subject of marriage, some how or other, 
came to be mentioned. Mr. Cecil spoke 
very freely and strongly on the subject. 
He said, I should be acting like a mad- 
man if I went away unmarried ; a wife 
would supply by her comfort and counsel 
the entire want of society, and also be a 
preservation both to character and pas- 
sions, amidst such scenes. I felt as cold 
as an anchorite on the subject, as to my 
own feelings ; but I was much perplexed 
all the rest of the evening about it. I 
clearly perceived that my own inclina- 
tions upon the whole were not to marriage. 
The fear of being involved in worldly 
cares, and numberless troubles which I 
do not now foresee, make me tremble and 
dislike the thoughts of such connexions. 
When I think of Brainerd, how he lived 
among the Indians, travelling freely from 
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place to place, can I conceive he would 
have been so useful if he had been mar- 

ried? I remember also that Owens, who had 
been so many years as a Missionary in the 

West Indies, gave his advice against mar- 

riage. Swartz was never married, nor St. 

Paul. On the other hand, when I sup- 

pose another in my circumstances, fixed 

at asettlement, without company, without 
society, in a scene and elimate of such 

temptation, I say, without hesitation, he 

ought to be married. I have recollected 
this evening very much my feelings when 

I walked through Wales, how I longed 

there to have some friend to speak to, and 

the three weeks seemed an age without 
one. And I have often thought how 

valuable would be the counsel and com- 

fort of a Christian brother in India. 

These advantages would be attained by 
marrying. I feel anxious, also, that as 

many Christians as possible should go to 
India, and any one willing to go would 
be a valuable addition. But yet, volun- 
tary celibacy seems so much more noble 
and glorious, and so much more beneficial, 

by way of example, that I am loth to re- 
linquish the idea of it. In short, I am’ 
utterly at a loss to know what is best for 
the interests of the Gospel. But happily 
my own peace is not much concerned init. 
If this opinion of so many pious clergymen 
had come across me when I was in Corn- 
wall, and strongly attached to my beloved 
Lydia, it would have been a conflict in- 
deed in my heart to oppose so many argu- 
ments; but now I feel, through grace, an 
astonishing difference. I hope I am not 
seeking an excuse for marriage, nor per- 
suading myself I am indifferent about it, 
in order that what is really my inclina- 
tion may appear to be the will of God; 
but I feel my affections kindling to their 
wonted fondness, while I dwell on the 
circumstances of a union with Lydia. 
May the Lord teach his weak creature to 
live peaceably and soberly in his love, 
drawing all my joys from him, the fountain 
of living waters.’’ 


Again we hear the murmurs of the 
conflict, in which the flesh is striving 
with the spirit, in this pure and duti- 
ful heart. 


‘‘Oh! the subtilty of the devil and the 
deceitfulness of this corrupted heart. 
How has an idol been imperceptibly raised 
up against it. Something fell from Dr. 
F. this morning against my marriage, 
which struck me so forcibly, though there 
was nothing particular in it, that I began 
to see I should finally give up all thoughts 
about it. But how great the conflict! I 
could not have believed it had such a hold 
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on my affections. Before this, I had been 
waiting in tolerable tranquillity, and walked 
out in the enjoyment of a resigned mind, 
even rejoicing for the most part in God, 
and dined at Mr. Cecil's, where the argu- 
ments I heard were all in favour of the 
flesh, and so I was pleased ; but Dr. F.’s 
word gave a new turn to my thoughts, and 
the tumu!t shewed me the true state of my 
heart. How miserable did life appear 
without the hope of Lydia. Oh! how has 
the discussion of the subject opened all my 
wounds afresh. I have not felt such heart- 
rending pain since I parted with her in 
Cornwall. But the Lord brought me to 
consider the folly and wickedness of all 
this. Shall I hesitate to pass my days in 
constant solitude, who am but a brand 

lucked from the burning. I could not 
help saying, ‘ Go, Hindoos, go on in your 
misery ; let Satan still rule over you, for 
he that was appointed to labour among you 
is consulting his ease.’ No, thought I, 
hell and earth shall never keep me back 
from my work—I am cast down, but not 
destroyed. I began to consider why I was 
so uneasy—‘ Cast thy care upon him, for 
he careth for you, in everything by 


rayer.’ These promises were graciously 
Faflled before long to me.’’ 

When he was in India he studied 
the languages that would enable him 
to communicate with the natives, to 
preach to them, and to translate the 
Scriptures, which was the great ruling 
hope and object of his life. He de- 
scribes his studies in Persian and 
Arabic, and says, 


_ “My delight in them, particularly the 
latter, is so great, that I have been obliged 
to pray continually that they may not be 
asnare tome. Oh! that I may care for 
them only in proportion to the degree of 
subserviency to the interests of the glo- 
rious Gospel in these parts.’’ 


And again, 


‘*Resumed the Arabic with an eager- 
ness I found it necessary to check. Began 
some extracts from Cashefi, which Mr. 
Gladwin sent me, and thus the day passed 
rapidly away. May I find equal or greater 
pleasure in the most spiritual part of my 
work! But alas! how much more readily 
does the understanding do its work than 
the heart !’’ 


In another place he writes, 


‘Translated by way of experiment a 
passage of Scripture into seven languages 
viz, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Arabic, 
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Persian, and Hindostanee. What food for 
my vanity would this have been some time 
ago; but I trust that now, through the 
spirit, I have a more just view of the insig- 
nificance of the acquisition of human lan- 
guages, except for the purpose of preach- 
ing the Gospel.” 


There is a passage in one of Mar- 
tyn’s Letters, which gives a brief ac- 
count of one of the well-known de- 
ceptions of the Indian conjurors, and 
for the first time, to our knowledge, 
mentions that the deception was easily 
detected. We do not recollect, in the 
accounts of Mr. Forbes or others, who 
witnessed the most remarkable of these 
exhibitions, that they ever saw through 
the machinery by which they were con- 
ducted. 


‘* By the by, Sabat would have it that 
the Hindostanee magicians, by some 
magic, could make a mango blossom and 
bear fruit in an hour, for he saw the thing 
done in his own house. I consented to be 
present when the same people came again. 
Sabat was about to be deceived again, by 
suffering his attention to be diverted by 
the eggs, birds, &c. and the gibberish of 
the man, when I begged him to look at 
what the third accomplice was doing with 
the mango. He rose in great wrath, (pro- 
bably at having been their dupe before,) 
and was about to demolish them and their 
goods ; however, when he was appeased, 
he said he should be now no more a believer 
in spells or charms.” 


We are reluctant to leave off, having 
made such scanty gleanings from a 
Journal of great length and interest ; 
but, in truth, it is one which is little 
adapted for extracts, except indeed 
they should be of considerable length 
and number; for it is the spirit, the 
feeling, the general tone that pervades 
them, the patient self-denial, humility, 
consciousness of sin, ardent desire to 
elevate all the energies of life to the 
advancement of the Word of God, 
sorrow for the unthinking, the worldly, 
and the profane:—these are the con- 
stant subjects of all the Journal and 
the Correspondence ; and it seems to 
us that such sentiments lose half their 
beauty and fragrance, when torn from 
their native bed, separated from each 
other, and transplanted into a different 
soil, 
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Rambles in the South of Ireland. By 
Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. 

LADY Chatterton, who is favour- 
ably known'in the literary circles as 
the author of a novel published anony- 
mously a year or two ago, called 
«* Aunt Dorothy’s Tale,”’ now, in pro- 
pria persona, states that her principal 
object in producing the present work is, 


*stoendeavour to remove some of the pre- 
judices which render so many people afraid 
either to travel or reside in Ireland—to 
shew how many and various are the attrac- 
tions that misunderstood country contains 
—and to furnish the most decided proofs 
that a tour in some of its wildest districts 
may be keenly enjoyed by an English- 
woman, rendered fastidious by ill-health, 
and frequent visits to the more refined and 
luxurious countries of the South of 
Europe.’ 

With the amiable and benevolent 
feeling expressed in this advertise- 
ment, it would be difficult for a critic 
to feel displeased ; but when her lady- 
ship has produced not only a work of 
an amusing and popular character, 
but one, which we venture to assert, 
will be referred to by grave and learned 
antiquaries, it must be hailed as a 
good omen of the decline of what has 
been called the taste for fashionable 
novel writing, and we therefore most 
cordially welcome Lady Chatterton’s 
volumes. 

After some delightful ‘‘ home pic- 
tures,”’ and they truly are so, full of 
gracefulness, taste, and sentiment, 
Lady Chatterton starts from Black- 
rock near Cork with a small travelling 
party on a journey to explore the wild 
western shores of Ireland. The party 
proceed to Glengariff by Castle Towns- 
end and Bantry, explore Berehaven, 
ascend Hungry hill, and visit the mines 
of Allihies, of which, by the way, 
there is an admirable and beautifully 
executed view, embracing miles and 
miles of land and water ; in short, ex- 
hibiting a bird’s eye view of the South 
West of Ireland in the most satisfac- 
tory and map-like manner. 

On the return of Lady Chatterton 
and her companions from an examina- 
tion of the noble scenery of Bantry 
Bay, and after some remarkable and 
well-described adventures, the tourists 
attempt and accomplish the formida- 
ble passage of the Esk mountain on 
their way to Killarney, 
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Killarney and its famous lakes are 
very briefly despatched by her Lady- 
ship, and after a novel fashion; in- 
stead of attempting to describe this 
region of enchantment, Lady Chatter- 
ton declaresthatitisimpossible to write 
in the presence of so much to fascinate 
the eye and delight the imagination. 
Yet, when all around was reposing, her 
active and enquiring mind is busied in 
the investigation of that poetic super- 
stition connected with the popular 
belief in the supernatural appearance 
~ an ancient chieftain called O‘Donog- 

ue. 

From Killarney the fair author pro- 
sm to Dingle, where she writes 
thus :— 


“T have been told many whimsical 
stories about this very primitive place ;— 
among other strange matters, that in a 
population of five thousand, there was not 
to be found one regularly bred M.D. or 
practising Attorney. 

‘« * Happy people,’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man to whom I am indebted for this piece 
of information ; ‘ Happy people!’ and he 
then enquired, being a stranger like my- 
self—‘ Pray what do the inhabitants of 
Dingle do, in case of serious indisposi- 
tion ?’ 

‘The reply was, ‘Oh we have an excel- 
lent apothecary here ; and when he sees 
much danger, why he sends to Tralee for 
help—and so most of the people, you see, 
die easy, without troubling the doctor.’ 

‘Thus satisfied as to the state of medi- 
cal practice in this ancient town, he pro- 
ceeded to enquire about its form of govern- 
ment, whether by a corporation, or a 
single county magistrate, &c. To this his 
friend rejoined with some warmth— 

‘*¢ Our town, Sir, governed by a county 
magistrate? not it, indeed! We have a 
corporation, a sovereign—a deputy sove- 
reign, and various other officers; our 
court possesses great powers. We could 
confine you, Sir, in our prison for ten 
pounds, and let you out on the Insolvent 
Act, without giving you the trouble of 
going to Dublin.’ 

‘«* Your powers are very great indeed, 
Sir,’ observed the visitor of Dingle—‘ but 
I hope your sovereign will not have an 
opportunity of extending his kindness to 
m ’ 


‘«<Tf he had,’ was the answer, ‘ our 
sovereign, with that warmth of feeling and 
good nature so characteristic of his towns- 
men, would visit you in prison—he would 
entertain you there, and he would drown 
your sorrows in mountain dew.’ 

*Your court, Sir, having so much 
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power,’ said the stranger, ‘ must occasion 
many trials of great moment to be held in 
it; and of course you have a number of 
thoseingeniousgentlemen, commonly called 
attornies, residing in your town.’ 

** ¢ Attornies—attornies |!’ exclaimed the 
indignated inhabitant of Dingle. ‘No 
attornies, Sir—not an attorney —thank 
goodness we have not one nearer than 
Tralee; and that is two-and-twenty long 
miles from us, the shortest way, and a 
hilly road.’ 

‘¢¢ But suppose,’ continued the perti- 
nacious stranger, ‘ that a point of law oc- 
curred in one of the cases that came before 
your court; what would you do then, 
without legal advice to expound and un- 
ravel the matter ?’’ 

“Do, Sir?—Law, Sir?’ repeated the 
man of Dingle, with a look of astonish- 
ment and affright—‘ Law, Sir! we never 
mind the law in our court. We judge by 
the honesty of the case that comes before 
us ; and let me tell you, Sir, that if every 
court were so conducted, there would be 
but few attorneys, and the country would 
be quiet and happy.’ 

‘« ¢ Bat what would you do, ifany person 
brought an attorney these twenty-two long 
miles, and hilly road, and introduced him 
into your court, and that he started some 
points of law, which required professional 
skill to reply to ?’ 

*¢¢ Jl tell you what I did myself,’ was 
the answer to this apparently perplexing 
question. ‘ When I was deputy sovereign, 
two fools in this town employed each of 
them an attorney, whom they brought at 
agreat expense from Tralee. When the 
attorneys went into court and settled 
themselves with their bags and papers, all 
done up with red bits of tape, and one of 
them was getting up to speak, ‘ Crier,’ said 
I, ‘command silence.’ ‘Silence in the 
court!’ says he. So I stood up, and look- 
ing first at one attorney, and then at the 
other, I said, with a solemn voice, ‘ I ad- 
journ this court for amonth.’ ‘ God save 
the King!’ said the crier, and then I left 
them all; and I assure you,’ he added, 
‘that from that day to this, no attorney 
ever appeared in our court; and please 
God, we never will mind law in it, but go 
on judging by the honour and honesty of 
the cases that come before us.’’’ 


From Dingle, Lady Chatterton makes 
an excursion to Smerwick Bay, memo- 
rable in history as the landing place 
of some Spaniards in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth ; and here her ladyship’s love of 
architectural research and antiquarian 
zeal, bursts forth in full enthusiasm. 
She is delighted with a curious kind 
of stone cell, which appears to be very 
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common in Kerry and on the islands 
off the coast of that county. Several 
illustrative engravings are given of the 
rude architecture of a building of this 
kind at Gollerus, near which stands the 
following singularly engraved stone. 





‘‘ Upon very ancient tombstones,’’ says 
Lady Chatterton ‘‘I have observed the 
upper device of a cross within a circle, 
from which various scrolls and decorations 
proceeded, but I have never seen anything 
more rude or incomprehensible than the 
strange figures upon this stone. 

‘*The supposition that it is the head- 
stone of some chieftain’s grave, is, perhaps, 
the most likely. The little cell near it 
might have been constructed by his fol- 
lowers, that prayers might there be offered 
up for his soul, and for the souls of those 
who fell and were interred around him. 

‘* Many other stones lie about within 
the little enclosure, but they bear no 
marks of the chisel.’’ 


In this neighbourhood the tourists 
introduced themselves to Father Casey, 
an Irish Roman Catholic Priest, anda 
most devoted admirer of Irish Oghams 
and antiquities. 


‘¢ We explained to him,’’ says Lady 
Chatterton, ‘that our object was to in- 
spect the ancient remains, which we had 
been informed existed in his neighbour- 
hood. He expressed in the warmest terms 
his admiration of those who, like our- 
selves, would take the trouble to visit, and 
perhaps to rescue from oblivion, the ‘ ruins 
of old Irish art,’ and to see with their own 
eyes memorials of Ireland’s ancient glory. 
After a most capital luncheon, relished by 
the cordial welcome of this interesting old 
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clergyman, we sallied forth, guided by 
him, towards the ancient village of Kill- 
machedor."’ 


We will not delay to notice the re- 
mains of this ancient village, beyond 
merely stating that the grave-stones of 
its burial ground, some of which were 
inscribed with the mysterious Ogham 
character, together with Father Casey’s 
dissertation thereupon, roused our fair 
traveller’s curiosity so much that from 
thenceforward we find her ladyship 
a most devoted Ogham hunter, clam- 
bering precipices, fording torrents, and 
surmounting all kind of difficulties in 
search of these, to us, rather incom- 
prehensible, ‘‘ memorials of Ireland’s 
ancient glory.” 

Of Killmachedor, Lady Chatterton 
observes that, 


“The burial ground contains many 
most curious remains of old grave-stones, 
quaintly carved and rudely shaped, and 
evidently belonging to various ages, from 
the old pillar stone engraved with the in- 
comprehensible Ogham character, to the 
modern head-stone.’’ 


And her ladyship proceeds, 


‘‘There is something altogether very 
remarkable in this assemblage of mysteri- 
ous monuments; possibly the memorials 
of many generations of mankind, and of 
their different religions. 

‘The Ogham Pillar, inscribed with the 
characters of a language perhaps now 
unknown ; the huge cross, the rude and 
massive form of which belongs to the early 
days of Christianity; and the shapeless 
masses of stone, carry the mind back to 
remote ages, when mankind reared those 
mystic circles of stones, now called dru- 
idical! All these things combined in one 
spot have an air of undisturbed antiquity 
that is singularly impressive.’’ 

Various remarkable ancient struc- 
tures and monuments are described by 
Lady Chatterton, but as we feel our- 
selves somewhat inspired by her lady- 


ship’s and Father Casey’s Ogham zeal, _ 


we prefer following the good priest, 
who, although he is just sixty-five 
years of age, we are told, 


‘‘ Danced up the height like a boy of four- 
teen.” 

Then came the great lion of the day— 

the pagan monument which has lately 

been discovered at Ballinlanrigin Smer- 

wick bay. The mound, or sand hill, 
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upon which the ruins stand, was re- 
cently uncovered by a storm, and thus 
gave the lovers of Antiquity a monu- 
ment which might have been conceal- 
ed for ages. The inscriptions upon the 
stones will prove most valuable to 
those who study the Ogham cha- 
racters, as on many they are quite 
uninjured. 


‘¢ Seven of the stones are thus inscribed, 
and one is marked with a cross. They 
are scattered about in the sand, but seem 
to have been once arranged in a circle. A 
quantity of rubbish surrounds them. I 
copied the inscriptions on several stones 
and crosses, but it rained so fast, that I 
fear the sketches are imperfect, and there- 
fore I do not insert them. Not far off 
are some head-stones, and we heard that 
human bones have been found there; 
shewing that this was once probably a 
burial place. Beyond it, nearer the sea, 
are the ruins of some houses.” 


Dunquin head, the point described 
by Camden as “beaten upon by the 
barking billows of the Atlantic,” is 
not far distant, and most magnificent 
must be the sea view which it com- 
mands. On this elevated point stands 
a pillar stone inscribed with Ogham 
characters, of which Lady Chatterton 
gives the following sketch. 
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‘«Tt is about six feet high, and two feet 
wide, and the characters appeared more 
perfect than any we have yet seen. Mr. 
Casey caused it to be placed in an upright 
position, and there it stands, enjoying the 
finest view imaginable, and receiving on its 
unintelligible face the bleak winds of this 
wild region.” 


At Kinard and Garfinny, Lady 
Chatterton is no less zealous in her 
pursuit of Ogham inscriptions, than 
while clambering the breezy cliffs that 
brave the billowy Atlantic, and like 
other Irish hunters thinks nothing of 
clearing stone walls in the chase :— 
take her ladyship’s own words. 


“¢ We had a long and dirty walk, across 
potatoe fields, and over stone walls, which 
my civil attendants were most anxious to 
pull down for me. Not one of them spoke 
English, and as the waiter was left with 
the gingle in the village, I had no inter- 
preter.’’ 


However Lady Chatterton perseveres 
until she hunts down some engraved 
stones, which lead her into observa- 
tions upon a similitude between the 
Ogham character and ‘“‘ the arrow- 
headed inscriptions found among the 
Persian ruins.”” But we must protest 
against the subsequent illustration 
bearing upon this interesting inquiry. 


























“NM ad 
Se ete, 
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To our humble comprehension this 
is not a very unintelligible hierogly- 
phic, and has nothing whatever to do 
with letters. We imagine its compo- 
nent parts to be a large cross, which 
marks the grave of a Christian. That 
Christian had four children, two of 
whom lie buried with their father, and 
whose interments are recorded by the 
minor crosses. What is this but a 
simple memorial in the same taste of 
our common monumental effigies, 


( 
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where the children were piously in- 
troduced upon their parent’s tomb 
according to their relative dimen- 
sions? 

Near Dingle, in a field opposite to 
Mr. Hickson’s residence, Lady Chat- 
terton stopped on her way to Killar- 
ney to examine more Ogham inscrip- 
tions. 

“‘Some are placed near an old burial 
ground, and two lie close to a ditch in the 
field. They differ from those we had 
already seen, inasmuch as the stones are 
perfectly smooth and round at the extre- 
mities, like a large risolle or flattened 
bolster. I copied the inscriptions of two; 
the stones are about two feet, ten inches 
and a half in length ; the circumference at 
the centre, three feet one inch. 


Wl 
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‘ The tharacters are very perfect, and 
one of these would be an excellent speci- 
men for a museum; there are, I think, 
seven or eight stones with inscriptions, 
one having a cross; and some others simi- 
lar in shape, but without inscriptions. 

‘‘ This is the second time we have found 
a cross on the same stone with the Ogham 
characters. At first sight this seems in- 
consistent with the received opinion, 
which gives to these inscriptions an an- 
tiquity far more remote than the Chris- 
tian era. Some learned antiquarians at 
Cork have removed this difficulty by sug- 
gesting, that the crosses were probably 
added at a later period, when the stones 
were accidently made use of at a christian 
burial: the rude execution of these 
crosses, as compared with the inscription, 
seems to justify this idea. 
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Near the sea, on what is called ‘‘ Tra- 
beg,’’ or ‘‘the short strand,’’ are some 


‘“‘Mr. Windle, of Cork, who has be- 
stowed much attention on the study of the 
Ogham character, supposes the translation 
of the inscription to be 


‘ Brus-gus the King’s son was lost in the 
sea.’’? 


We must confess our ignorance of 
the matter, and that we do not exactly 
understand upon what scale or alpha- 
bet Mr. Windle has made this transla- 
tion. We should be glad to be in- 
formed how he reads the inscription, 
whether from right to left, or from 
left to right, whether upside or down- 
side, and whether we may put the 
same credence in the precision of his 
translation as in that made by Mr. 
Theophilus O’Flannagan, and publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, which is known as 
the Callen Inscription. 

In Lord Headley’s garden near Kil- 
larney, Lady Chatterton found another 
Ogham inscription, which it appears 
had been removed from the old church 
of Agadoe. 

Our space will not permit us to ac- 
company Lady Chatterton, if we were 
inclined to do so, in her visit to Derry- 
nane Abbey, the seat of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. In her second volume, her 
ladyship visits Michelstown in the 
county of Cork, and its celebrated 
caves; then follow an excursion to 
Blarney and a journey to Limerick, in 
the neighbourhood of which city the 
accomplished author sojourns for some 
time, agreeably occupied with picking 
up the legends of the district, and in 
depicting the manners and sketching 
the characteristic traits of the pea- 
santry. From Limerick, Lady Chat- 
terton makes a tour in the county of 
Clare, visiting Dromoland, the seat of 
Sir Lucius O’Brien, Miltown, Kilkee, 
a new and charming little bathing 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XI. 
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A sketch of 


stones similarly inscribed. 
one of them is here given. 





place, and Loop-head, the bold and 
romantic northern entrance of the 
River Shannon. After seeing Killa- 
loe, and taking a steam-boat trip on 
Lough Derg, her ladyship returns to 
Limerick, and closes her Rambles in 
the South of Ireland, with an account 
—almost a history—of Kilmallock, 
“‘the Balbec of Ireland,” as it has 
been termed, and of the overthrow of 
the Desmond family, many of the 
incidents in the fortunes of which 
family are so wild and singular, that 
Lady Chatterton truly observes, “a 
faithful relation gives the pages which 
chronicle them all the charm of ro- 
mance.” 








Selections from the Hesperides and 
Works of the Rev. R. Herrick. By 
the late Charles Short, Esq., F.R.S. 
1839, 12mo. 

THIS little volume, it appears, was 
set up in type and some copies struck 
off just before the author’s decease ; 
his executors, however, suffered it to 
proceed in the state they found it, and 
they apologize for any chance mis- 
prints and mistakes in a work revised 
under the influence of bodily disease 
and increasing debility. 

Herrick’s _ Hesperides was first 
printed in 1648, and dedicated to 
Prince Charles. Some of his poems 
were printed in 1639 and 1640. Dr. 
Nott of Bristol published a selection 
in 1810, and the whole volume was 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1823. The 
extreme indelicacy and coarseness of 
many passages and poems exclude 
them from general circulation, and 
justify such a selection as the present. 
For the fullest portraiture of Herrick’s 
family and life, we refer our readers to 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. ii. p. 2. 
p. 615—631. The chief incidents of 
his life seem to be that he had a tame 
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pig, and a faithful maid called Prue, 
both of whom he had the misfortune to 
survive. 

We will extract his Litany to 
the Holy Spirit as a favourable speci- 
men of his poetical talents, and almost 
as singular one of his piety. 


‘¢ In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me on 
And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


‘¢ When I lie within my bed, 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
‘¢ When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drown’'d in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


‘6 When the passing bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
‘¢ When the tapers now burn blue, 
And the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
‘¢ When the priest his last has pray’d, 
And I nod to what is said, 
*Cause my speech is now decay’d, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


‘* When (God knows) I’m tost about, 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass be out, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
‘¢ When the tempter me pursu’th 
With the sins of all my youth, 
And half damns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
‘* When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me janie, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
‘¢ When the judgment is reveal'd, 
And that open’d which was seal’d, 
When to thee I have appeal’d, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me.” 


TO BLOSSOMS, 


“ Fair plotars of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past 

But x may stay here yet awhile, 

blush, and gently smile, 
And go at last. 

** What ! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good night ? 

’Twas pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to shew your worth, 

And lose you quite. 
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‘¢ But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave, 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 

nto the grave.”’ 





Essays on the Church. By a Layman. 
A new edition. 


THIS work is written by a person 
zealously attached to the National 
Church, and who is able and willing to 
give the reasons for the attachment he 
feels. The work is divided into twelve 
chapters, each of which embrace a 
different branch of the general subject ; 
almost all the points of popular dis- 
cussion are reviewed : such as the ne- 
cessity of a public provision—the 
expediency of a National Church—the 
voluntary principle—the endowments 
of the Church, &c. These points are 
all discussed with temper, fairness, 
and scriptural knowledge, and, we 
must add, with eminent success; so 
that to many persons, not of original 
research themselves, this work will be 
an admirable manual of solid defences 
to popular objections. How the Dis- 
senters are to meet or to avoid the 
force of the arguments and conclu- 
sions, which the author often derives 
from their own mouths, we cannot 
imagine; but this we know, if we, as 
Churchmen, calculate our strength 
by the weakness of our opponents, 
—we are strong indeed. Consider- 
ing, then, the argument between the 
Church and the Dissenters to be placed 
in alight satisfactory to every Church- 
man, we are willing that it should rest 
till our opponents can come into the 
field clad in stronger panoply, and 
with more effective arms; and we 
turn to the latter and additional chap- 
ters of the work, in which what the 
author calls ‘‘ a new and gigantic evil,”’ 
has risen in the bosom of the Church 
itself—this he calls Ultra Protestant- 
ism, or a strong approach to Catho- 
licism. Now the author traces this to 
a reaction, as it were, # opinion, from 
a reduction of the do@frinal standard . 
previously maintained among the 
Evangelical Clergy, which he has de- 
scribed, and which followed the union 
between the Orthodox Clergy and the 
Evangelical Party. (p. 275-8.) Then 
followed the hostility of the Dissenters, 
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who, quitting the principles of their 
founders, rushed into an exterminating 
warfare against the Establishment. 
This movement hastened the union of 
parties within the Church, who, join- 
ing against the common danger, and 
exasperated against their dissenting 
brethren by this unprovoked attack, 
assumed a higher tone of Churchman- 
ship, and took a clearer understanding 
of the true position and rights of the 
Church. The author considers that 
there is in this movement a double ob- 
ject in view,—the introduction of a 
modified system of Popery into the 
Church, and the prevention of a vast 
influx of Dissenters into its Com- 
munion! Many legislative conces- 
sions having of late years been forced 
from the Ministry, which made ad- 
vances to an equality with the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, the latter, 
under apprehension at the loss of the 
support of the State, looked out for 
some higher authority than that of 
human legislature on which to rest 
their title, and derived the preroga- 
tives of the Church, not from the 
State, but from the Apostles. Thus, 
he says, has arisen the present system 
of High Churchmanship. We shall now 
briefly recapitulate the heads of our 
author’s accusations against those 
whom he views as bringing in a ‘‘ mo- 
dified Popery” into the Church. 

1. The name of Protestant is ve- 
hemently abjured by them. 

2. The Church of Rome is declared 
to be an object of reverence and af- 
fection. 

3. The Reformation, every where 
but in England, is spoken of as a posi- 
tive evil. 

4. Scotland is likened to Samaria, 
peg given up to the worship of 

aal. 


5. The character of Pope Hilde- 
brand is highly praised. 

6. Tradition is made an essential 
part of the rule of faith; the Bible 
being the record of truth, or of matters 
of faith, and the Church Catholic’s 

. tradition the interpreter of it. 

7. The rule of faith is to be found 
in the decision of a General Council. 

8. Monachism and the celibacy of 
the clergy declared to be necessary ; 
“you must have dissent or monachism 
in a Christian country—go make your 
choice,” 
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9. Transubstantiation has no great 
evil in their eyes. Instead of the 
“Lord’s Table, and the bread and 
wine,”’—they write the words, ‘‘ Altar, 
and the body and blood of Christ.” 

10. The Virgin Mary is raised to 
the rank of an intercessor in heaven. 

11. Prayers for the dead, and 
prayers fo the saints, are both advo- 
cated. 

12. The power of Absolution, ab- 
solute and discretionary, is asserted. 

13. No decided opposition is offered 
to the Seven Sacraments. Two sacra- 
ments are generally necessary, and 
five as possessing sacramental efficacy. 

14. Desire is shown to resume the 
external ceremonies and forms of the 

opish church—crucifix, crossing, 
oh water, chrism, holy oil, &c. 

fter enumerating the above four- 
teen points, in which the coincidences 
with the Romish Church are enumer- 
ated, the author then gives vo 
in which a difference exists. ‘‘ Wecan- 
not join a Church, which does not ac- 
knowledge our orders, refuses us the 
cup, desires our acquiescence in image 
worship, and excommunicates us if we 
do not receive it, and all other deci- 
sions of the Tridentine Council.’’ 
Among these grounds, says the 
author, we find no mention of tran- 
substantiation, the supremacy of the 
Pope, purgatory, the merit of works, 
prayers for the dead, or the celibacy of 
the clergy. 

It is, however, to be observed, 
that these tenets of the Romanists 
are collected by the author from 
very different sources, as Maga- 
zines, Poems, Lives, Tracts, &c.3 
and, further, some of those who 
belong to this class of Churchmen, 
have declared their disagreement with 
the opinions of others. In the follow- 
ing chapter the author discusses and 
opposes the principles laiddown. He 
then examines the work of Mr. Pal- 
mer lately published, his Treatise on 
the Church, e leading points of whose 
system he gives, among which he 
mentions, 

1. It is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Cathelic unity to send mis- 
sionaries to seek for converts in the 
Roman Church. 

2. If residing in France or Spain, 
the law of unity requires that he 
should be willing to communicate 
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with the Romish Churches there es- in every part of this newly-created 
tablished. town, as well as in the older borough 
3. The Romish Churches in South of Plymouth. The architect appears to 
America and Canada, &c. are invested have aimed at an unusual expression 
with the rights of Catholic Churches; of versatility in his designs ; his object 
so that no one has any right to estab- being apparently to congregate in 
lish rival communities among them. one town specimens of every descrip- 
Our Episcopal Churches in Canada tion of architecture in the universe. 
must be considered only as provisional, Here a Dissenting Meeting shews an 
and not designed to interfere with the imitation of the buildings of Hin- 
prior claim of the Romish Churches. dostan, by the side ofa Literary Insti- 
4. The Lutherans and Calvinists tution in the Egyptian style, a Greek 
in Germany, could not be considered column completing the group. But 
as Churches of Christ. the spectator who may critically ex- 
5. Every individual within the dis- amine the collection, will not feel satis- 
trict of the British Churches is bound _ fied either that the designs present that 
to unite himself to them, as being variety which the architect appears to 
solely and exclusively the way of salva- have contemplated, or that they present 
tion. so Close a resemblance to the originals 
6. The Presbyterians of Scotland as he might expect to meet with. He 
having separated are schismatics, and _ will, perhaps, fancy that he sees but lit- 
no temporal enactments can make _ tle difference in the various structures, 
them a portion of the Church of except in point of detail, which is ap- 
Christ. plied without any particular reference 
7. The Roman, with the Eastern to the original nature of the architec- 
and British Churches, have all the ture. Mount Zion Chapel, notwith- 
Catholicity which the true Church can standing its ogee-formed arches, does 
require. not, to the casual observer, differ very 
We have now put our readers in materially from any other dissenting 
possession of what are said to be the chapel. The Egyptian Temple brings 
leading principles of this class of Piccadilly rather than Thebes to his 
Churchmen, many of whom are cer- mind; and the Doric column of the 
tainly adorned with very rich giftsand Greeks, massive and pyramidal, de- 
graces of the spirit; who are distin- nuded of its epistyle, and set up on 
guished for the depth of theirlearning, a succession of plinths, forms a very 
the elegance of their compositions, the poor substitute for the Roman tri- 
ingenuity and force of their reasoning, umphal monument. The Greek co- 
and the purity and self-denial of their lumn, which was always applied as a 
lives. Who has not admired the per- constituent part of an edifice, seems, 
suasive eloquence of Mr. Newman, from its strength and bulk, unfinished 
and the poetical beauty of Mr. Keble’s and awkward, when insulated ; and as 
sacred poems? Who does notacknow- its want of height compels the architect 
ledge the soundness and depth of Dr. to have recourse to some expedient to 
Pusey’s theological acquirements? give it elevation, the addition of plinths 
Who is not struck with the vigor and to its baseless foundation, and of a pe- 
boldness of Mr. Froude’s principles  destal to its abacus, seem, after all, but 
and reasonings? We therefore hope clumsy contrivances. When all these 
and believe that some of the tenets additions are made, the composition is 
brought forward in this work as_ only a collection of parts, brought to- 
theirs, and with which assuredly we gether without connexion, and the 
cannot agree, will not be acknow- beauty of the column is altogether lost 
ledged by them. by the additions, which destroy its pro- 
——— portions and utility. . 
, . si 2 A large group of buildings in Ply- 
Foulston i = inthe West mouth Diets Theatre, an Hotel, 
Faget: FM, 6656. and Assembly Rooms. Of these build- 
THE visitor to our magnificent ings forty-five plates are given, with 
naval establishments at Devonport descriptions, shewing the entire struc- 
will not fail to recollect the works of ture in elevation and in detail, which 
Mr, Foulston, which shew themselycs without doubt will be useful to the 
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practitioner of the art; the machinery 
of the theatre is shewn, which is ex- 
tremely valuable to the architect who 
may be called upon to design a similar 
structure. 

St. Andrew’s Chapel at Plymouth 
is by no means a pleasing design. The 
elevation is flat, and, with the orna- 
ments and detail, in the corrupt style 
introduced by Sir John Soane, and 
practised by no other architect. In 
the interior the tholus of the Choragic 
monument is applied as a sounding 
board to the pulpit, which is situated 
in the centre of the church, and seems 
to be set up purposely to hide the 
painting of the crucifixion at the 
Altar. 

The author’s remarks on construc- 
tion may be useful, with reference to 
a colossal work. Mr. Foulston ob- 
serves :—‘‘ The manner of raising and 
setting the stones in the erection of the 
Devonport column is, the author be- 
lieves, perfectly novel, and will not 
fail to interest the young practitioner.” 
No scaffolding was employed, and the 
mode by which the stones were raised 
is fully detailed ; but the description is 
too technical to extract, nor would it 
be understood without the aid of the 
accompanying plates. 

The engravings in all cases embrace 
not only the design of the structures re- 
presented, but also the details of the 
architecture ; the last, perhaps, are su- 
perfluous, as architects should have 
recourse to original authorities in every 
case; and as great facility now exists 
for attaining a knowledge of Grecian 
architecture, it would not be wise to 
take its detail at second-hand from the 
works of any architect at the present 
day, whatever talents he may possess. 
The plates which contain the plans and 
elevations of the different structures, 
by shewing their construction and ar- 
rangement, will, however, be exceed- 
ingly useful to the young architect, 
who cannot fail of deriving profit and 
instruction from the knowledge of a 
practitioner, who has given to the 
world the fruits of his experience ; 
and, in his own language, ‘‘ from no 
other motive than a desire for the pro- 
motion of architectural taste, and for 
the advancement of constructive know- 
ledge.” 
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A concise Account of the several Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood, and other 
Marks of honourable Distinction, 
especially of such as have been con- 
ferred on British Subjects ; together 
with the Names and Achievements of 
those gallant Men who have been pre- 
sented with Honorary Swords, or 
Plate, by the Patriotic Fund Institu- 
tion. By Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. 
K.H. $c. &c. Fellow and Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Royal 
8vo. pp. xxx. 582. 


WORKS of this nature, and others 
connected with heraldry, are chiefly 
valuable as accessories to biography ; 
for ‘‘ Orders” of Knighthood, as at 
present subsisting, are in fact grades 
or classes of nobility, not hereditary, 
indicative either of the peculiar merit 
or services of the individuals so digni- 
fied, or of a special favour conferred 
upon them by the Sovereign of the 
Order. A book which furnishes the 
dates of such honours being conferred, 
and the grounds upon which they were 
bestowed, which is the plan of the pre- 
sent volume, must of course be of con- 
siderable use to the biographer. Be- 
sides such lists (so far as relates to 
British subjects), this work contains 
translations of the most important sta- 
tutes of each order, and a precis of 
their respective origins and history. 
It displays scarcely so much historical 
research as the inquirer would be led 
to expect from a Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries ; but its Author is 
as zealous and as eloquent an advocate 
of the importance and dignity of mo- 
dern European chivalry, as could be 
required in a preux chevalier who in his 
title page prefixes to a long train of his 
literary distinctions, the styles and 
titles of ‘“‘ Knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, Knight of the 
Imperial Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown, and Knight of the Danish 
Order of the Dannebrog.” 

It is probable, no doubt, that the 
materials belonging to Mr. Carlisle’s 
immediate subject (the British Knights 
of Foreign Orders) would have amount- 
ed to very little in the times antecedent 
to our own; but that circumstance it- 
self forms one reason for their admis- 
sion, whilst it increases their curiosity 
and interest. 


Thus, our author might have col- 
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lected notices of such English names 
as could have been found in the an- 
cient records of the order of Malta ; but 
he names only “‘ Sir Richard Shelley, 
the last Grand Prior in England, in 
the reign of Queen Mary” (p. 210) ; 
of whom the best account we know is 
in Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber, p. 
79. Two very fine medallions of Sir 
Richard, which were struck at Venice, 
and on which he appears with the 
Maltese cross displayed on his breast- 
plate, and on a chief above the quar- 
terings of his shield, are engraved in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 
1785. There is an older one of Prior 
John Kendall, an Englishman, Turco- 
polier at the siege of Rhodes in 1477, 
engraved in Whitaker’s Ducatus Leo- 
diensis. 

Mr. Carlisle might also have ascer- 
tained what orders of knighthood have 
been accepted by our monarchs. The 
estimation in which the Golden Fleece 
was held by King George the Fourth 
is shown by its appearance in his vari- 
ous portraits, we think with few excep- 
tions. The Duke of Wellington also 
has the Golden Fleece, which Mr. Car- 
lisle has omitted to notice in p. 7, 
though we are not aware of any other 
instance of an English subject having 
received this very high distinction.* 
The magnificent work of Maurice on 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, would 
readily furnish the names of any 
other English knights of the order; 


but we are not at present aware of any 
but King Edward the Fourth, King 
Henry the Seventh, and King Henry 
the Eighth. 

Queen Elizabeth’s favourite the Earl 
of Leicester was a Knight of the French 
order of St. Michael.f Mr. Carlisle 
quotes in his preface (p. xii) an anec- 
dote from Mons. de Wicquefort’s trea- 
tise on the Functions of an Ambas- 
sador, to the effect that Henri IV. 
invested Sir Nicholas Clifford and Sir 
Anthony Shirley with the collar of St. 
Michael, but that Elizabeth, on their 
return home, committed them to pri- 
sont for having accepted the honour 
without her license, and ordered them 
to send it back; declaring that ‘‘ she 
would not have her sheep marked with 
a strange brand, nor suffer them to 
follow the pipeof a strange shepherd.”’§ 
Mons. de Wicquefort adds, that Chris- 
tina Queen of Sweden, with similar 
sentiments, would not permit the Prince 
Palatine to receive the order of the 
Garter, nor the Count de la Garde to 
be made a Prince of the Empire. Yet 
the same Queen Christina appears to 
have conferred her order of Amaranta, 
which she founded about the year 1645, 
upon various foreigners, several of 
whom are enumerated in Ashmole’s 
Order of the Garter, p. 124, conclud- 
ing thus: ‘‘ and of our own nation, 
Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, to whose 
friendly civility we are obliged for the 
foregoing account.” 











* The newspapers have recently contained the following paragraph relating to this 
order, dated Madrid, 13th April:—‘‘ Before Lord Clarendon’s departure, the Queen 
made inquiries if his lordship would accept the order of the Golden Fleece, the highest 
in Spain, when there should be a vacancy. It was limited to the number of fifty here, 
and thirty in Austria, no other kingdom in Europe possessing it. The answer was 
in the negative, British diplomatists being specially prohibited from accepting any 
foreign orders.’’—Globe. 

+ In the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick remains the sepulchral effigy of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. ‘‘ On his breast is the collar of the French order of St. 
Michael, but no collar of the Garter; but there is a garter round his left knee, and 
the badge of St. George on his mantle. Round the shield in front of tlie tomb, is 
placed the Garter itself @ practice continued to the present day) together with the 
collar of St. Michael.’’ Nichols’s Beauchamp Monuments, 4to. 1838, p. 21. See 
also the Earl’s great seal, with the collar of St. Michael surrounding his figure on 
horseback, engraved in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. I. p. 536. 

t With regard to Sir Anthony, see this confirmed in his memoir in a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Three Brothers.’’ 8vo. 1825. The circumstance occurred in 1593. 

§ This sentiment of the Virgin Queen seems to have been borrowed by Wicquefort 
from Camden’s Annales of Elizabeth, under the year 1596, where it is applied to the 
case of Sir Thomas Arundell, afterwards first Lord Arundell of Wardour, who was 
created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, by the Emperor Rudolph II. in 1595. 
Camden says a good deal in that place upon foreign titles bestowed on the English 
and Scotch. —Rev. 
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Mr. Carlisle states in his preface, 
that 


‘* Previously to the year 1800 the in- 
stances of Foreign Orders of Knighthood 
being conferred upon English subjects were 
of such rare occurrence, as to attract little 
notice, either from the public or the go- 
vernment, The permission of the British 
Sovereign was, of course, always neces- 
sary to legitimatise the acceptance of a 
Foreign Order, or authorise the wearing 
its insignia in this country: but, even for 
many years subsequent to the accession of 
George the Third, there does not appear 
to have been any established rule or eti- 
quette, as to the mode in which that per- 
mission was to be announced or recorded. 

‘* The first Royal license which appears 
on record, to enable a British subject to 
accept a foreign Baronial honour, is dated 
the 21st of July1684,—and grants to John 
Earl of Bath, permission to assume the 
dignity of Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, from the Emperor Leopold. 

‘* The i Royal licence on record to 
enable a British subject to accept a foreign 
Order of Knighthood is dated the 16th of 
July 1789,—and grants to Samuel Bent- 
ham, Esq. permission to accept and wear, 
in his own country, the insignia of the 
Order of St. George of Russia.”’ 

It appears that when Capt. Home 
Riggs Popham was made a Knight of 
Malta by the Emperor Paul in 1799, 
a disapprobation not unlike that of 
Elizabeth was expressed by King George 
the Third, and about 1808 or 1809 * 
an order was issued that no British 
subject should be permitted to accept 
a Foreign Order, without a warrant 
first obtained under the King’s sign 
manual, with other regulations intended 
to check the undue acquisition of such 
honours. In 1812, it was added by 
the Prince Regent, that Foreign orders 
should be accepted only in consequence 
of distinguished services at sea or in 
the field, in the actual employ of the 
Foreign Sovereign bestowing them; 
and in 1813 the further proviso was 
made, that no foreign Knighthood 
should authorise ‘‘ the assumption of 
any style, appellation, rank, pre- 
cedence, or privilege appertaining to a 
Knight Bachelor of these realms.” 

These regulations are deeply lament- 
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ed by our Author, as alike unjust and 
impolitic : 

“ Tt is true that the Regulations have 
occasionally been departed from,—but the 
instances are few, and these only in favour 
of Persons of High Rank, or through Offi- 
cial Influence,—while members [? num- 
bers] both Civil and Military, are left to 
deplore with Cymbeline, that 
* Knighthoods and honours born 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn.’ 

‘The practice of Government is to 
allow such persons only to accept Foreign 
Orders, as shall have obtained the distinc- 
tion for services in the field; and, in con- 
sequence, several applications of Civilians 
for Royal Licenses have been refused.’’ 





Hine ille lacryme ! however, there 
is still some consolation left, for, 


** nevertheless, those CivrL1aANs who 
have received from Foreign Potentates the 
Decorations of the various OrpERS oF 
KNIGHTHOOD, cannot be deprived of the 
Celebrity which led to the acquisition of 
such Honours, although they may be de- 
nied the Privilege of wearing them.” 


Further, our Author asserts, 


‘« T may safely predict, that The Insti- 
tution of a Crvit OrpeErR, would obtain 
the unanimous approbation of The British 
People,—and that every National expres- 
sion of Gratitude would be offered at the 
foot of the Throne, for such an act of wise 
and liberal Policy,—an act the more 
auspicious, as gracefully marking the com- 
mencement of the reign of a young and 
lovely Queen.”’ 


Here we pause. There is a good 
deal of justice in Mr. Carlisle’s argu- 
ments; but as for “‘ the unanimous ap- 
probation ” he anticipates, he is cer- 
tainly mistaken. John Bull is so very 
plain a gentleman that he is not to be 
easily coaxed into sentiments of this 
sort. Indeed he has an evident pro- 
pensity to quiz ‘“‘ new-fangled” titles 
of any kind; and Mr. Carlisle may be 
assured that his degree of ‘‘ Honorary 
Doctor of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford,” would always be regarded 
with far greater respect than any dig- 
nity of a newer coinage. 

We revert to the historical part of 
the subject, which we consider by far 





* The date of these Regulations is not given y Mr. Carlisle, nor by Mr. Townsend 


in his Calendar of Knights (noticed hereafter) ; 


ut they were prepared by the direc- 


tion of Lord Castlereagh about the years above mentioned, and printed though not 


published, 
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more interesting; for it may be re- 
marked that Orders of Knighthood did 
not always, as now, consist entirely in 
collars, crosses, and ribbons. Such 
decorations were, in fact, of a distinct 
origin, and have been a subsequent 
adjunct to these institutions; being 
evidently the successors of those badges 
by which retainers of the inferior ranks, 
and of the “‘ collars of livery” by which 
officers of higher quality, evinced on 
their persons their allegiance and 
fidelity to their feudal or political su- 
periors. These tokens were most pre- 
valent in the middle period of our 
history, particularly in the reign of 
Richard the Second and during the 
wars of the rival Roses. On the other 
hand, the Chivalric Orders, properly 
so called, are of a higher antiquity, 
and were established with far weightier 
objects in view than mere stars or de- 
corations. They had an origin akin 
to that of the several ‘‘ Orders” of 
monachism. Of a semi-religious cha- 
racter, they were associations which 
submitted themselves to a strict rule 
and discipline from combined senti- 
ments of duty and enterprise, sacrific- 
ing their private views and interests 
to the performance of active public 
services, as fully as the monks sacri- 
ficed their worldly occupations to the 
performance of devotional and ascetic 
observances. Such was the powerful 
association of the Templars, a sort of 
military republic, whose wealth and 
ascendancy at length aroused the jea- 
lousy of kings, and provoked the vi- 
gorous effort which accomplished their 
suppression. ‘There were also several 
other orders of a semi-religious and 
semi-military character, composed of 
men who vainly attempted to extend 
the peaceful kingdom of Christ’s gospel 
with the weak arm of mortal flesh. 
Another class of chivalric orders had 
an origin more nearly resembling those 
of modern days, namely, the will or 
pleasure of sovereigns; but many of 
them seem to have been founded, as it 
were, in sport, or at least for tempo- 
rary objects, and from their nature 
they were short-lived. A great many 
such will be found noticed in the 
authors on this subject ; and probably 
there were others, which were never 
recorded by the historian at all. The 
tournaments and jousts of the middle 
ages partook of the character of festi- 
8 


vities, and such meetings naturally led 
to associations, in the same way as 
modern races lead to the formation of 
subscription clubs and county balls. 
Even the great and glorious Order of 
the Garter originated, in the opinion 
of its best historian, Ashmole, from a 
Round Table which King Edward the 
Third set up at Windsor Castle, in 
imitation of the stories related in the 
popular romances of the fabled Knights 
of King Arthur. Ashmole does not 
admit the probability of the story which 
ascribes its origin to the Countess of 
Salisbury’s dropping her garter whilst 
dancing with the King; but the very 
currency of such a story shows the 
jocose light in which these institutions 
were sometimes viewed. We find a 
parallel symbol adopted by an Order 
in Castile at nearly the same period, 
called the Knights de la Banda, or the 
Sash; and in the year 1400 an Order 
was established at Venice, called the 
Knights de la Calza, or the Stocking, 
which was worn quartered in different 
colours. ‘ 

We entertain very little doubt that 
in those ages a collar was by no means 
an essential part of an order of knight- 
hood. The order of the Garter had no 
collar before the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; at which period a massive 
collar of jeweller’s work was an ordi- 
nary ornament with the wealthy and 
the noble, without reference to knight- 
hood. Collars had in fact been rather 
the badge of dependence than preemi- 
nence ; the collar of the King’s livery 
was worn by the esquires of the King’s 
body, and the other officers of his 
household; and it is retained even in 
our own day by the Queen’s judges 
and her heralds, in token of their an- 
cient connexion with the Court. 

The authors of histories of Knight- 
hood, however, seem always to have 
considered the collars a very substan- 
tial part of the matter: and as it ap- 
pears to us, they have frequently 
imagined and invented them without 
sufficient authority. In Ashmole’s 
History of the Order of the Garter will 
be found accounts of forty-six ‘‘ Reli- 
gious Orders of Knighthood ;”? and 
an equal number of ‘‘ orders absolutely 
Military ;”’ they are nearly all provided 
with “‘ Ensignes”’ in two large folding 
plates, which ‘‘ ensignes”’ in the for- 
mer class consist generally of crosses 
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without any collars, in the latter al- 
most entirely of collars.* We believe 
that Ashmole’s main authority for this 
part of his work is ‘‘ Le Theatre d’Hon- 
neuret de Chevalrie, par André Favin,”’ 
2 vols. 4to. 1620, and of which an 
English translation was published in 
' 1623. In more recent days we have 
had a History of the Orders of Knight- 
hood, made entirely for the sake of 
the collars, by one Hugh Clark, a He. 
raldic Engraver, who succeeded in 
collecting 116 varieties; which he 
published, with brief descriptions, in 
8vo, 1784. In 1810 Sir Levett Han- 
son, Knt. of St. Joachim, published, 
in two volumes octavo, a ‘‘ Historical 
Account of all the Orders of Knight- 
hood at present existing in Europe :” 
and to that work the production of Mr. 
Carlisle now before us is the next suc- 
cessor in this country; though we be- 
lieve there have been others on the 
Continent, and of one in particular we 
have seen portions which conveyed a 
very high idea of its magnificence. It 
is printed in“a sumptuous folio, with 
all the stars and ribbons “ as large as 
life,’ and coloured ‘‘ after nature ;” 
and it comprises all the orders of the 
minor German states, and every thing 
indeed that seems at all to belong to 
the subject. 

These decorations have, we believe, 
increased very much in number during 
the present century; but even so long 
ago as 1752 we find Lord Chesterfield 
telling his son, 


‘The history of all the Orders of all 
countries is well worth our knowledge ; 
the subject occurs often, and one should 
not be ignorant of it. Almost all the 
Princes in Germany have their Orders too, 
not dated, indeed, from any important 
events, or directed to any great object,— 
but because they will have Orders, to 
show that they may,—as some of them 
who have the jus cudende monete—bor- 
row ten shillings worth of gold to coin a 
ducat. However, whenever you meet 
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with them, inform yourself, and minute 
down a short account of them,—they take 
in all the colours of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
prisms.”’ 

Mr. Carlisle’s is not a picture book ; 
but in the lists we have before men- 
tioned it has a higher value. It is, 
however, but just to mention that we 
had before a very useful compendious 
list of the British Knights of Foreign 
Orders,t which is only less diffuse than 
Mr. Carlisle’s, and almost as modern. 
We think indeed that Mr. Carlisle 
ought to have referred to it, as it must 
have considerably facilitated his re- 
searches, and besides he has transferred 
whole pages from its preface to his 
own. 

The latter remark applies particu- 
larly to the important information 
which we are now about to quote, 
which we see is from Townsend (pp. 
xi, xii) : 

‘* Tt is a feature of the late War, not 
perhaps generally known, though pecu- 
liarly honourable to the British Nation, 
that the atchievements of her Naval and 
Military Officers not only obtained them 
admission into the already existing Orders 
of almost every country in Europe, but 
even gave rise to the establishment of new 
Orders of Knighthood, principally, if not 
solely, for the purpose of rewarding their 
services. The Sublime Porte, before the 
year 1800, possessed no Order of Chi- 
valry ; and the Orders already established 
in the stricter Catholic countries, ‘ being 
united with religious ceremonies and in- 
stitutions,’ could not correctly be bestowed 
upon persons belonging to a different com- 
munion. But the Navy and Army of 
Great Britain having expelled the French 
from Naples in 1798, and from Egypt in 
1801, and having protected the King of 
Portugal in his removal to the Brazils in 
1808,—the gratitude of the Sultan was 
shown by the establishment of the Order 
of the Crescent, and that of the Kings of 
Naples and of Portugal by their respect- 
ively founding and reviving the Orders of 
St. Ferdinand and of Merit, and of the 
Tower and the Sword.” 





* Sir William Segar, writing at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, contents himself 
with describing five Orders, concluding thus: ‘‘ These five Orders aforesaid, viz. that 
of the Garter in England, that of the Toizon in Burgundie, that of S. Michael in 
France, that of the Annunciation in Savoy, and that of the S. Esprit last erected in 
France, be reputed most honourable, and are adorned with great Collars, in token 
they excell all other degrees of Knighthood.’? Honour, Militarie and Civill, by Sir 
William Segar, Norroy (and afterward Garter) King of Arms, fol. 1602, p. 89. 


+ Calendar of Knights. 
1828, 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XI. 


By Francis Townsend, Pursuivant of Arms. 


Pickering, 
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Mr. Carlisle adds, that the estimated 
number of such orders conferred on 
British subjects has been much over- 
rated ; and the whole that have come 
under his notice do not exceed 795. 

He has increased the completeness 
of his work by giving an account of 
the rewards bestowed upon many dis- 
tinguished officers by the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund Institution, which 
was established by the subscribers to 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house in July 1803. 
This course was pursued by the com- 
mittee for about six years, during which 
time they distributed in honorary re- 
wards (chiefly to Naval officers, who 
reaped the first fruits of the War,) the 
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total sum of 21,2741., viz. 10,2412. in 
swords, and 11,033/. in plate. After 
that period, the fund was fully required 
for the relief of widows and orphans, 
the wounded, and prisoners. 

One matter of this kind leads to 
another ; and, admitting the honorary 
rewards of the Patriotic Fund, Mr. 
Carlisle should certainly not have 
omitted those of the City of London, 
who in like manner bestowed swords 
and gold boxes to a much larger 
amount, and upon a larger number of 
officers of the first distinction. The 
particulars may, however, be seen in 
the Pocket-book printed yearly for the 
use of members of the Corporation. 





The Betrayal, a sacred Poem in five 
books. By the Rev. J. Bellamy, 1839.— 
The subject of this poem is the Betrayal 
of Christ, by Judas Iscariot, a subject, we 
think, not judiciously chosen, by reason 
of its awfully-dark and afflicting character, 
offering in itself little variety, and admit- 
ting very sparingly any embellishments. The 
versification, though on the average fair, 
were it accurately reviewed, would show 
occasionally a want of finish and elegance 
essential to this species of composition, 
which trusts for its power of affecting and 
delighting us, to the quietness of its re- 
flections, and the harmony of its numbers. 
The following simile is not well expressed, 
(p. 32.) 

‘*As when some foeman in the fierce sea 
fights, 

Some lawless traverser of ocean, 

Being o’ertaken of some royal bark, 

Raises false signal, and the free salute 

Of mariners, civil returns—the while 

Seeking with treacherous bout, occasion 
Sair 

Of foul play—over-reached in the attempt, 

And well nigh captured,—madly striking 
sail, 

Headlong, and under colours, disappears.” 


We donot say that we are right in our 
conjecture, but the passage which we have 
quoted appears to us an imitation of some 
lines in Mr. Crowe’s most beautiful 
Poem of Lewsdon Hill; if not, the coinci- 
dence is somewhat singular. 


The Reign of Lockrin, a Poem, 1840!— 
We must give to this poem the praise of 
versification moderately good, and lan- 
guage not very exceptionable ; but it fails 
in the interest of the story. The Canto 
1V. opens— 


‘* As murmuring, and without any guide, 
The stream flows idly on,—now rising 
strong, [wide 
Loud up the uneven plain,—then turning 
To fairer scenes, and lingering among 
Soft vales below, pleas’d with its own 
wild song. 
Such is the poet’s lay,” &c. 
In the third line is not ‘loud up,” a 
misprint for ‘‘ loud down ?”” 





The Physiology or Mechanism of Blush- 
ing, &c. By T. H. Burgess, M. D. 1839. 
—An ingenious and pleasing essay; 
branching out into many collateral sub- 
jects of interest. It is divided into three 
sections. 1. The Natural History of 
Blushing. 2. The Anatomy of Blushing. 
3. The Mechanism of Blushing. The 
question, ‘‘does the Negro blush?’’ is 
followed by some curious and interesting 
information : as well as the appearance of 
the Albino’s when blushing. We must 
extract the following anecdote, p. 51. 
‘‘T happened to be present at one of 
Baron Du Potet’s exhibitions of Animal 
Magnetism, when there was a young lady 
manipulated on by M,. le Baron; and 
after some five or ten minutes had elapsed 
from the commencement of the operation, 
this interesting young woman apparently 
resigned herself into the arms of Mor- 
pheus. We were informed by the Baron 
that she was now in a deep slumber, and 
dead to all external impressions. Some 
of the spectators appearing sceptical as 
to the truth of this assertion, the Baron, 
in order to convince them of its accuracy, 
pinched the girl's arm, and pricked it 
with pins in several places, fo which she 
certainly appeared to be quite insensible, 
but it was remarked that a fly creeping 
over her cheek caused all the muscles o¢ 
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that side of the face to move. The Baron 
was then required to give an explanation 
of this ‘ Mesmeric trance ;’ to which he 
replied that the science was not far 
enough advanced as yet, to enable him to 
give a satisfactory explanation of the 
manner in which this wonderful effect 
was produced. The girl still lying in the 
same state of apparent slumber, a discus- 
sion arose among the spectators, when 
one gentlemen observed rather sharply, 
‘that he had no doubt that the young 
lady herself could give a very satisfactory 
explanation of the mystery if she wished;’ 
an intense blush, in which not only her 
face, but the neck, chest, and ears of the 
magnetized lady were engaged, imme- 
diately succeeded thisremark. lt wasasatis- 
factory answer to the gentleman's charge 
of deception on the girl's part, and needs 
no further comment.’’ 





The Antediluvians, or the World De- 
stroyed. By James M’Henry, M. D. 
1839.—The defect of this Poem arises 
from so little interest being excited by the 
characters; it is, moreover, written in 
blank verse, which is not a general favou- 
rite, and it is also. very long. We are 
afraid that we must rank the poetry in 
that class, which, being generally respect- 
able, seldom soars higher; and such 
poetry never will be successful, especially 
among a people who are deluged by mo- 
derately good verses every day of the 
year. Dr. M’Henry has certainly poetical 
feeling, and he knows the structure of 
blank verse so as to write it harmoni- 
ously, though he will sometimes intro- 
duce a most prosaic word, as 
‘The gay-attired and stately harem queen 
Smiled complaisantly.”’ 

We should advise him to select a more 
interesting subject, and to take a shorter 
flight, considering that he has so fastidious 
an audience to satisfy, and such relentless 
critics to meet. 





The Deluge, a Drama in twelve scenes, 
by T. E. Reade. —Mr. Reade is ho- 
nourably known in the walks of Parnas- 
sus by his ‘‘Italy,’’ a poem which has 
received the praises of the critics, and 
secured the patronage of the public. The 
present drama so far supports his fame, as 
shewing a strong poetical conception, and 
a command of harmonious and eloquent 
versification ; but we cannot approve the 
choice of subject which he has chosen. 
Of all poetry, the Dramatic should com- 
mand our feelings and passions; the very 
essence of the drama is its interest: yet 
who can sympathize with the personages 
here before us. ‘‘The loves of. the 
Angels,” which we have before rcad in 
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the dramas of Moore and Byron, are re- 
peated; all founded on absurd legends, 
and on mistaken texts. Eloquent decla- 
mation is all the subject admits; for what 
character can the author give to his Isra- 
phel and Oroziel? the two celestial beings 
who have been snared into disobedience 
and the desertion of heaven by the charms 
of two daughters of the earth, Azoara and 
Astarte. This is all very well for a fanci- 
ful ballad, but it is beneath the graver 
dignity and important offices of the 
drama. We are pleased with much of 
the description, and with the force and 
eloquence in which many of the senti- 
ments are expressed. But the theme is 
displeasing, the characters strange, and 
some of them even revolting; and 
the whole tissue of events false and 
unsatisfactory. Some poems of a more 
pleasing description terminate the volume. 
At p. 4, we do not like the expression 
in the following line— 


‘The sunset hueing the rich clouds;”, 


but we must add that in general the 
author’s language is pure and perspicuous. 





Bible Gems, by the Rev. J. Stewart, 2 vols. 
—Among the numerous volumes of The- 
logy, practical, and intended to be useful 
to the general mass of the religious world, 
which are in the present day in larger 
numbers appearing before us, we really 
have met with few which for happiness 
of illustration and elegance of exposition 
exceed the volumes before us. Mr. Ste- 
wart appears to be a sound divine, well 
conversant with Scripture; he also is a 
man of taste, judgment, and feeling ; and 
we believe that his volumes now before us, 
will form a pleasing study to all those 
who find delight in the perusal of the 
Scriptures. Many ancient customs are 
well elucidated; many characters ex. 
plained; many sound and beautiful re. 
flections suggested. We sincerely hope 
that the Bishop in whose Diocese this 
learned and excellent clergyman is now 
languishing upon a scanty income, will 
find patronage for him suitable to his 
claims in the Church. A reform in the 
Church, which will place such persons as 
these in their due situation, must meet 
the approbation of all. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by 
Rey. William Howorth, A.M. 12mo.— 
This small volume of Sermons may be 
safely recommended to the attention of 
our readers. They are sound in doctrine, 
candid in reasoning, and correct in style. 
We particularly point out the seventh dis- 
course on Election and Reprobation, as 
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giving in a plain and concise form the 
doctrines of Scripture, and explaining the 
apostolic texts on this disputed subject. 
The Assize Sermon at the end of the 
volume, is a very judicious and well- 
reasoned composition. 





The Obligation and Extent of Hu- 
manity to Brutes, by Wm. Youatts.—A 
treatise worthy of perusal from the en- 
tertaining selection of its anecdotes, 
and the benevolent tendency of its 
principles. 





Tracts on the Church and the Prayer 
Book. By the Rev. Fred. Faber.—This 
little volume consists of seven Tracts on 
subjects most interesting to the Church. 
They are written with great piety, zeal 
and knowledge. They are published in 
a cheap form, and their general distri- 
bution by some Society connected with 
the Church would be very useful. 





Selma, a Tale of the Sixth Crusade.— 
The author tells us that the composition 
of this Poem served to cheat away the 
weary hours of a long season of ill health, 
and that it was written some years since, 
*‘when the public taste was still chained 
to the charms of romantic poetry, and 
led captive by the powers of that giant 
mind, which has left the undying impress 
of its own genius upon the literature of 
the country.’"” We should advise all 
poets to dismiss their physicians before 
they begin to woo the Muses; for poetry 
demands all the full and unimpaired 
vigour of mind and body. The making 
a stanza and taking a sleeping draught 
should not be too closely joined; a mis- 
take might arise, and the label might slip 
from the phial to the poem. The pre- 
sent poem is founded on the subject of 
the crusade of St. Louis. The versifica- 
tion is good, the poetical feeling correct ; 
but the author must strive, andas Horace 
says, must even sweat, to produce some- 
thing above mediocrity; and let him 
learn, that a thousand lines must be 
sacrificed before one is produced worthy 
of preservation. 





Sixteen Select Idylls of Theocritus, &c. 
by D. B. Hickie, LL.D.—We have 
perused the notes to this edition of the 
Greek Pastoral Poet, and have no hesi- 
tation in recommending Dr. Hickie’s 
labours to Schools and Universities; a 
considerable mass of useful grammatical 
and critical information, from the best 
sources, is collected and arranged in the 
notes, and the references to other poets 
for similar passages are very interesting. 
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Callupon the Great. 1839.—We like 
the style, the spirit, the constitutional 
feeling, the religious principle, exhibited 
in this little tract. ‘‘ Blow ye the trum- 
pet in Zion,’’ and awake her slumbering 
rulers, her divided prelates, her dissenting 
patriots, to the defence of their unhappy 
country. This is the object of the writer; 
and his appeal is forcible and elegant, 
and comes from the heart. What the 
causes are, which, long hatching, have at 
length brought forth so much mischief 
and danger, it were long to enumerate ; 
but, whatever they are, we are in want of 
a strong government, which should over- 
awe turbulence, repress disorder,and con- 
trol the machinations of a foolish, wicked, 
and desperate faction: there are some 
very sound and solid observations in this 
tract, on the duties belonging in the pre- 
sent crisis to the high rank of society, 
and the errors into which they have 
fallen; and some most excellent reflec- 
tions onthe important subjects of na- 
tional education—the observance of the 
Sabbath by the higher orders—and the 
power of the press. This is a production 
creditable to the writer, and must be use- 
ful to the community. 





Memoir of William Carey, D.D. &e. 
By Eustace Carey. 2d edit.—It is quite 
out of our power to give any abridgment 
of a work like this; nor is it one that 
would readily admit it; but we recom- 
mend our readers to peruse the history of 
a man not of splendid talents, or high 
achievements in the various paths of 
glory, but of one who dedicated himself 
with entire singleness of purpose to his 
Maker’s work; a man of indefatigable 
application, decided purpose, great ac- 
quirements, and many admirable virtues ; 
aman of meek, humble, contented, and 
benevolent mind. The work is very ju- 
diciously arranged; and the introduction 
of Mr. Carey’s Diary serves at once to au- 
thenticate and relieve the narrative of the 
biographer. Though this volume is com- 
posed by one partial to the memory, 
as conscious of the virtues of the de- 
ceased, there is, as far as we can see, 
no eulogy given that is not deserved ; nor 
any communications published that ought 
to have been withheld. 





Grand Junction Railway Companion. 
By Arthur Freeling.—An useful guide to 
those who travel at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour ; and, as they cannot at that 
pace see the beauties of the country, they 
are at least in this work told that they 
exist. 
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Lectures on English Poetry. By Stan- 
hope Busby, Esg.—These lectures are 
designed, we presume, for persons whe 
wish to possess an outline of a subject in 
which they have no great proficiency ; 
and, so far, it will be useful. On that 
account, it is not necessary for us to look 
with critical severity into the opinions or 
assertions of the author; or we might 
find much that would pass under remark. 
But it is unfair to demand of an author 
more than he professes to afford: and 
looking at this little work as a popular 
introduction, though certainly it might 
have been more carefully and more learn- 
edly written, yet there is not much to 
censure ; and should it lead its readers to 
the perusal of our rich mine of Old Eng- 
lish poetry, if it induces them to bathe 
in the well-heads of antique poesy, the 
author will have done something towards 
improving the taste and refining the lite- 
rature of his contemporaries. 





The Course of Elementary Reading, &c. 
By the Rev. J. M‘Culloch, A.M. 1837.— 
This work was formed for the use of the 
Circus-Place School, Edinburgh, and has 
arrived at its sixth edition. It contains 
information on physical science, chemical 
science, natural history, geography, reli- 
gious and moral pieces, and poetry. The 
extracts are made from the first and 
highest authorities, and are so judiciously 
intermingled as to afford by due inter- 
change relief and recreation to the mind. 
We strongly recommend the work.—We 
must give not inferior praise to another 
work, Series of Letters, by the same 
author. 





Willison’s Christian Directory. A new 
edition. By Alexander Strachan. 12mo. 
1837.—This is a very impressive and ex- 
cellent little work, from an author whose 
name we never previously heard. We 
should recommend in a subsequent edi- 
tion, a short and judicious Life of Mr. 
Willison to be prefixed; and if the work 
is enlarged, it should be with due circum. 
spection, and it ought to be kept to a size 
near the present. It is with pleasure 
that we are able thus to commend it; for 
we can truly say, when once we had 
opened it, we found it difficult to lay it 
down, before we had completely perused 
it. It is earnest without dogmatism, and 
serious without enthusiasm. 





Davy on Artificial Foundations. Part 
1, 8vo. 1839.—This is an exceedingly 
useful work on a most important branch 
of building; and as railways are now in 
course of construction in almost every 
part of the Kingdom, which require a firm 
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basis for the support of the immense 
weights that are whirled along their sur- 
face, the author has wisely turned his at- 
tention to the consideration of the mate- 
rial and workmanship necessary to form a 
good and substantial foundation. The 
character of the work will be best under- 
stood by a reference to the table of con- 
tents, which comprises a register of the 
principal geological formations in each of 
the counties of England and Wales; re- 
marks on strata, on pile driving, mortar, 
and cement, and the methods of working 
the same. The subjects are treated with 
great skill and attention, and are ably 
illustrated by a number of plans and ele- 
vations. This work cannot fail of be- 
coming useful to every architect and en- 
gineer, to whom it will form a valuable 
manual of information, brought together 
in a small compass. We cordially re- 
commend the work to the architectural 
student, and look forward with satisfac- 
tion to the publication of the remainder 
of the treatise. 





School Botany, or an explanation of 
the characters and differences of the prin- 
cipal Natural Classes and Orders of 
Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, 
in the Botanical classification of De Can- 
dolle. By John Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Botany in University Col- 
lege, London.—Under this title Dr. Lind- 
ley has given us an useful addition to his 
former valuable works on this science. It 
has been called for by the circumstance of 
a knowledge of Botany to a certain ex- 
tent, being expected from all candidates 
for degrees at the University of London; 
and may be considered as an abridgement 
of the same author's Natural Botany ; well 
calculated for a text book for junior bota- 
nical classes. It is illustrated by more 
than 150 woodcuts. 





Dr. Furnivall’s little volume on Con- 
sumption and Management of Delicate 
Health, is one of interest and great uti- 
lity. The author is a physician of con- 
siderable practice ; and has devoted much 
attention to the consideration of that pe- 
culiar state of health usually denominated 
delicate. His professional observations 
are accurate, and the advice offered is 
sanctioned by great experience. It is such 
as will enable the student, the valetudina- 
rian, and the parents of children with de- 
licate constitutions to avoid many of the 
miseries to which they are subject, by a 
slight attention to their diet and habits of 
life. A careful perusal of this little porta- 
ble book will save the reader many painful 
thoughts and feelings, and considerably 
diminish his doctor’s bills. 
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FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


We learn with exceeding pleasure that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has au- 
thorised the purchase of three admirable 
pictures from the collection of Mr. Beck- 
ford, including the superb work the ‘ St. 
Catharine,” by Raffaele, which was for- 
merly the chief attraction of the famous 
Aldobrandini Palace. When the French, 
during the revolution, were advancing upon 
Rome, it was disposed of by that family to 
Lord Northwick, through the agency of 
Mr. Day; together with ‘‘ Christ and the 
Doctors,’’ by Leonardo da Vinci, and the 
*¢ Christ and St. Peter ’’ of Carracci, both 
now in the National Collection. While 
in the possession of Lord Northwick, this 
picture was engraved by the Chevalier 
Desnoyers, in 1824. His lordship after- 
wards transferred it to Mr. Beckford. The 
Nation is, for this and the two other pic- 
tures (rated at 1,000/. each), to pay 7,000/, 
a sum not considered too great, inasmuch 
as this picture, independently of its sur- 
passing beauty, is one of the very few 
works of Raffaele that are in a genuine 
state. The first idea of this subject was 
among the Raffaeles in the Lawrence col- 
lection; but a larger and more highly 
finished drawing of it (in black chalk) is in 
the Louvre. Both these drawings are un- 
doubtedly from the great master’s own 
hand. 

The second picture is ‘‘ The infant Bap- 
tist presented to the infant Christ,”’ by 
Garofalo, painted on panel. It is not con- 
sidered equal to his St. Augustine (No. 81). 
There is a choir of cherubim, resembling 
the groups by Correggio (Nos. 7 and 37). 

The third is ‘‘ St. Francis adoring the 
infant Saviour,’”” by Mazzolino di Ferrara. 
The figures in this picture consist of the 
Holy Family, and Angels, and a Saint 
(who, however, has neither the stigmata 
nor the costume of St. Francis), and over 
the Virgin’s head the Trinity and a hea- 
venly choir. Mazzolino was a pupil of 
Lorenzo Costa, and contemporary of Raf- 
faele. 

MR. STEWART’S PICTURES. 


April 20. The only picture-sale of any 
importance which has taken place this 
season, was Mr. Stewart’s collection at 
Christie and Manson’s. A pretty little 
Garofalesque thing, but not a Garofalo, 
went for no price. Some clever Wilkie- 
esque things (but not Wilkies) by Fraser, 
averaged 207. a piece. Several Ettys, in 
his blackish-florid style, were sold as 
sketches: his ‘‘ Cupid pleading for Psyche ’’ 
brought 55/.; his ‘ Prodigal Son’ 86 


guineas. A ‘‘ Lawyer,”’ by Adrian Ostade, 
sold for 105 guineas: it belonged once to 
Mr. Ludgate’s collection. Another Os- 
tade, the ‘‘ Courtship,’ sold for quasi- 
nothing. Jan Steen’s ‘‘ Convivial Party,” 
went at 80 guineas: his ‘‘ Bedchamber ” 
at 95 guineas: his ‘‘ Blowing Hot and 
Cold”’ at 71 guineas. There was an ex- 
tremely clever Tiepoli knocked down very 
low — 444 guineas. Burnet’s ‘‘ Salmon- 
Weir,’’? most creditable to this ingenious 
artist, 30 guineas. Two exquisite Guardis, 
of a light silver-blue tone and ethereal 
lustre, obtained 56 guineas each. Ruys- 
dael’s ‘‘ Castle of Bentheim,’’ 73 guineas, 
is not the ‘‘ Schloss Bentheim”’ of the 
Dresden Gallery. A transparent ‘* Mid- 
day Calm,’’ by William Vandervelde, 71 
guineas. <A ‘‘ Repose,’ by Adrian Van- 
dervelde, 155 guineas, had suffered from 
the resurrectionist of pictures, but the 
lower part happily escaped him. Cuyp’s 
‘Boy and Three Horses,’ from the 
Francken collection, 96 guineas. Net- 
scher’s masterpiece, according to the cata- 
logue, from M. Proley’s cabinet: it is 
called the ‘‘ Visit,”’ a lady receiving a cava- 
lier with a dog, 190 guineas. — Atheneum. 


WILKIE’S EARLIER PICTURES. 


One of the earlier paintings of Sir David 
Wilkie may be seen at Mr. Bryant’s, in 
St. James’s Street, where it is for sale for 
the sum of 1,000/. being exactly as many 
pounds as the painter received shillings— 
a circumstance without precedent, we 
should imagine, during the life and mental 
vigour of an artist. The picture of ‘ Vil- 
lage Card Players,’’ once the property of 
the Duke of Gloucester, for which his 
Royal Highness paid 50/. has been dis- 
posed of within the last month for 500/. 
to G. Bredel, esq. The work now in the 
possession of Mr. Bryant is entitled ‘‘ The 
Pinch of Snuff.’’ A group is situated out- 
side a cottage, at the door of which a 
mother is feeding her child, while her 
daughter, a blooming Phyllis, stands at 
her side. The ‘ Pinch of Snuff ”’ is taken 
by an old man, who is evidently unused to 
it, for he takes it awkwardly and ungrace- 
fully. It has been supplied from the mull 
of a canny Scotchman—a rich and genuine 
specimen of the country, who sits upon a 
wheelbarrow, his day of labour done. There 
are other characters to make up the pic- 
ture. [Since this was written, the ‘* Pinch 
of Snuff’? has been disposed of for 800 
guineas to Mrs. Rothschild, we under- 
stand, asa present to her son.]—(Z'he Art. 
Union.) 
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THE PHOTOGENIC ART. 


Mr. J. F. Havell and Mr. Willmore 
(engravers) have, by covering glass with 
etching ground and smoke, sketched de- 
signs upon it. Through the glass thus 
exposed by the scratch, the photogenic 
paper receives the light, and the design, 
which the sun may be said to print, may 
be multiplied with perfect identity! The 
size of designs thus produced need no 
longer be kept down by that of the print- 
ing-press, as the glass can alone limit the 
size of the design. It is reported that Mr. 
Havell and his brother have succeeded in 
giving some true colours, also, to their 
productions, by the action of light. Beau- 
tiful imitations of washed bistre drawings 
may be produced by stopping out the light 
on the glass by black varnish, which will 
obstruct the transmission of light in pro- 
portion to the thickness with which the 
varnish is laid on; and specimens like 
fine mezzotinto prints have been produced 
by this process. 


THE SUTHERLAND COLLECTION. 


The Bodleian Library has lately received 
a very important addition to its treasures 
—a donation from Mrs. Sutherland, of 
Merrow. It consists of the folio edition 
of Lord Clarendon’s History and Life, 
together with Bishop Burnett’s History of 
his own Times, inlaid, interleaved, and 
bound in sixty-one Folio Volumes, illus- 
trated with nineteen thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-three prints and draw- 
ings of persons and places. The late 
Alexander Hendras Sutherland, esq. of 
Gower Street, was long known as an ar- 
dent and liberal collector of prints, in- 
tending always that his illustrated Claren- 
don should, when made as perfect as oppor- 
tunity would allow, be placed in some 
public Library. It remained for Mrs. 
Sutherland to complete what her husband 
had commenced ; this she has effected with 
the most zealous perseverance and an al- 
most unbounded expenditure. The selec- 
tion of the Bodleian as the depository for 
this treasure was her act; and she has ex- 
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pressly desired that the collection ‘“ be 
freely opened for inspection, not to the 
public indiscriminately, but to all persons 
conversant with, or really interested in, 
its contents, and under such regulations 
and restrictions as may secure it from in- 
jury.”’ To give some idea of the contents 
of this magnificent donation, it may be 
stated, that there are 335 prints of King 
James the First; 1,340 of King Charles 
the First ; 989 of King Charles the Se- 
cond; 624 of Cromwell; 508 of King 
James the Second; 803 of King William 
the Third ; 328 of Queen Mary ; 31] views 
of London; 168 of Westminster. In man 
instances Mrs. Sutherland has obtained 
not only an impression of the print and 
common proofs, but the first etching, next 
the plate in an intermediate state, then the 
engraver’s proof, and in some cases she 
has even added the original drawing from 
which the engraving itself was taken. To 
enhance the value of the collection, it was 
accompanied by a complete Catalogue, of 
which a few copies only were struck off, in 
two volumes quarto. 


STATUE OF QUEEN ANNE. 


A statue of Queen Anne has just been 
erected in the College Green, Gloucester. 
The Queen is represented in her robes of 
state, crowned, and having a sceptre in 
her right hand, and a globe in her left ; 
the east side of the pedestal is decorated 
with military trophies, the north-west and 
west and south sides with cherubs, sup- 
porting the arms of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. This fine specimen of sculpture 
was executed by Mr. John Ricketts of 
Gloucester, in the year 1730, and formerly 
stood opposite the Bell Inn, in Southgate 
Street ; from whence it was removed, about 
60 years ago, to the park of John Pitt, 
esq. one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment of that city. It was presented by W. 
Goodrich, esq. to the Dean and Chapter, 
who have erected it in its present situation. 
Height of the statue, 6 feet 3 inches; the 
pedestal on which it stands, including the 
plinth, 7 feet 6 inches—Total, 13 feet 9 
inches. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Attson's History of Europe. Vol. VII. 
#vo. lds. 

Dodd’s Church History of England ; 
with notes and additions « the Rev. M. 
A. Tierney, F.S.A. @vo. vol. I. 198. 
royal 8vo. 21s. 

Bishop Goodman’s History of his own 
Time, containing memoirs of t Courts 


of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
numerous letters. Edited by the Rev. 
J.S. Brewer. 2 vols. vo. 30s. 

Diary of the Rev. John Ward, A.M. 
Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, extending 
from 1648 to 1678. Edited by Cuar.es 
Severn, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of Sarah Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, and Memoir of the Court of Queen 


Anne. By Mrs. A. THomson. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s, 


With 
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The Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
Edited by Sir James.E. ALEXANDER. 
K.L.S. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. By 
Major Basit Jackson and Capt. C. 
Rocuerort Scort. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

The Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
By W. H. Maxwei. Part I. 5s. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Life and 
Campaigns. By the Rev. G. N. Wrieur, 
M.A. Part I. 5s, 6d. 

Travels and Topography. 

Sir John Maundeville’s Travels in India 
and the Holy Land, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. With notes, glossary,&c. ByJ.O. 
HA.uiwELt, esq. F.S.A. &c. with 72 fac- 
simile illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 

Thirty Years in India. By Major 
BrEvAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, 


and along the shore of the Caspian. By 
Capt. WILBRAHAM. 86vo. 18s. 
Hand-book for Travellers in Northern 
Europe. 8vo. 12s. 
The History of Hammersmith. By 


THomAs FAULKNER. 8vo. 21s. royal 
8vo. 21 Qs. 

The Book of Bon-Accord ; or Guide to 
Aberdeen. 12mo. vol. I. 6s. 

A Tour to Killarney, a narrative of 
facts. 8vo. 3s. 

Philology. 

Westmorland and Cumberland Dialects, 
illustrated in Dialogues, Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads, by various native authors, 
with aGlossary. post 8vo. 9s. 

The Sheffield Dialect ; containing Con- 
versations on Infidelity, Temperance, 
Owenism, &c. with Notices of Local 
Usages. By Aspe Bywater. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Key to the Second and Third Sec- 
tions of Pauli’s Analecta Hebraica. By 
C.W.H. Pau. 4s, 

Philosophy. 

A Discourse on Ethics of the School of 
Paley. By Witt1Am Smitn, esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 8vo. 3s. 

Divinity. 

Chrysostomi Homilie in Mattheum 
Textum instruxit Fredericus Field, A.M. 
Coll. SS. Trin. Soc. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
1, p. 84s. 

The Poetry of the Pentateuch, being an 
exposition of the Metrical portion of the 
Five Books of Moses. By the Rev. J. H. 
Caunter, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Discourses on the Life of Abraham. By 
the Rev. R. P. Buppicom, M.A. Minister 
of St. George’s, Everton. 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 

Sermons on Public Worship. By the 
Rev. R. S. Bunsury, B.A. Curate of 
Stapenhill. 12mo. 3s, 

Notices of the Reformation in Navarre. 
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By Rospert Francis JAMESON. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Essays on Romanism. By the Author 
of ‘* Essays on the Church.” feap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Church of Rome in her Primitive 
Purity, compared with the Church of 
Rome at the present day. By J. H. 
Hopkins, D.D. Bp. of Vermont, U.S. 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry 
Metvitt, B.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Listener in Oxford. By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Listener.’’ fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Neglected and Controverted Scripture 
Truths; with an historical view of Mi- 
raculous Manifestations in the west of 
Scotland. By Rozsert Norton, M.D. 
12mo. Gs. 6d. 

National Church Establishments ex- 
amined. A Series of Lectures. By 
Ratpn Warptaw, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons; third series. By the Rev. 
James YonGE, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 

God’s History of Man; Sermons 
preached at Eaton Chapel, Eaton-square. 
By the Rev. J. E. Saprn, M.A. 5s, 


Poetry. 

Lyra Eboracensis; or Native Lays, 
containing an historical sketch of the city 
of York, in the stanza of Spenser. 6s. 

Adrian, a Tale of Italy; in three can- 
tos: with the Star of Destiny, and other 
Poems. By Henry Cook, esq. 8vo. 78.6. 

Giéethe’s Faust; translated into En- 
glish verse. By J. Bircu, esq. royal 
8vo. 12s. 

The Sunyassee, and other Poems. By 
James Hutcuinson, esq. Surgeon Ben- 
gal Establishment. 8vo. 9s. 

Jubal, a Poem. By M. E. M. J. vo. 5s. 

Novels. 
The Banished; a Tale of Swabia. 


post 


Edited by James Morier, esq. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 
The Highland Inn. 2 vols. 21s. 


The Husband Hunter. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Gentleman of the Old School. By 
G.P.R. James, 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

Medicine. 

On Contagious Poisons. 
Axtson, M.D. post 8vo. 5s. 

A Lecture on Lunatic Asylums. By 
Rosert GArpiner Hinz, M.R.C.S. 
House Surgeon of the Lincoln Lunatic 
Asylum. royal 8vo. 6s. 

Mind and the Emotions considered in 
relation to Health and Disease. By Wit- 
L1AM CookE, M.D. F.R.C.S. 2s. Gd. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Illustrations of Kilpeck Church, Here- 
fordshire; lithographed by Mr. G. R. 
Lewis, with descriptions by the Very Rey. 
Tue DEAN oF HERErorD. 4to. 

Nine Views of the Episcopal Palace 
of Buckden, Huntingdonshire, litho- 
graphed by Mr. BRaprorp Runpece, 4to, 


By S. S. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


The French society called the Historical 
Committee of Sciences, have determined 
on publishing some curious letters written 
by celebrated men, and which are in the 
hands of individuals; such as those of 
Linneus, in the possession of M. de 
Jussieu ; Gassendi and Descartes, belong- 
ing to M. Lebri. Also many of the manu- 
scripts contained in the Royal Library of 
Paris, among which is the Harmonicon 
Céleste of Viete, long supposed to be lost. 

The Royal Academy of Brussels has 
proposed, as a subject for a prize, a Pro- 
sopography (as complete as possible) of 
the Letters of Libanius. The Prosopo- 
graphia Codicis Theodosiani, by Ritter ; 
the Prosopographia Platonica, by Groen 
Van Prinsterer; and especially the His- 
toria Oratorum Grecorum, by Ruhn- 
kenius, are mentioned by the Academy as 
models, in some respects, to be followed in 
the composition of such a work. 

The Royal Academy of Berlin has pro- 
posed, as a subject for a prize, an Histori- 
cal and Critical Account, and a Compari- 
son of the Renovation and Reform of the 
Ecclesiastical Constitution in the fifteenth 
century, and of the Political in the 
eighteenth. The candidates are to give an 
historical account of the attempts that 
were made in the fifteenth century for the 
reform of the Church. They are to treat 
of the motives and nature of the convoca- 
tions of the Greek Councils—of their pre- 
tensions and rights—of the relations that 
existed between these Councils and the 
Pope, the clergy and the laity—of their 
manner of procedure,—in short, of every 
thing relating to the object, partly similar 
and partly different, of the Councils of 
Pisa, Constance and Basle. Considera- 
tions derived from former and later times 
may help to throw light on the subject. 
Secondly, to examine the principles by 
which the councils were directed, and 
to judge of their practical application. 
Thirdly, to compare these efforts of the 
fifteenth century with the political efforts 
of the succeeding age, in order that we 
may know exactly what should be looked 
upon as progressive, and what erroneous 
or retrograde, in general or in particular, 
for one period or for all times, and what 
real advantage has resulted for science and 
humanity in general. 

Cardinal Angelo Mai, well known for 
the skill and industry with which he has 
discovered many fragments of the works 
of ancient writers from palimpsest manu- 
scripts, has just published the ninth and 
tenth volumes of his work, ‘ Scriptorum 
veterum nova collectio e Vaticanis codici- 
bus edita.’ The contents of these last 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XI. 
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two volumes are chiefly theological, but 
the work, taken altogether, is extremely 
various and interesting. A still more 
curious work, perhaps, is the ‘ Homeri et 
Virgilii Picture antique,’ or, ‘ The An- 
tique Illustrations of the Iliad and the 
Eneid,’ engraved from the MSS. in the 
Ambrosian Library and Vatican, under the 
emer of the same indefatigable 
scholar. 

Hains’ Repertorium Bibliographicum, or 
Catalogue of all the Works printed from 
the invention of the art to the year 1500, 
is now completed. This work is said to 
be much more complete than Panzer’s, 
and includes also works in the German 
language, which were excluded by Panzer. 

The indefatigable Bibliographer, M. 
Renouard, has just published the Annals 
of the celebrated printers, the Stephenses, 
on the same plan with his Annales 
des Alde. To all engaged either in 
bookselling or in bookbuying, on a libe- 
ral scale, this work must be indispensable. 
The author has greatly improved on his 
predecessors, both in abundance of mate- 
rials and in accuracy of arrangement. In 
a curious note to the Life of Paul Stephens, 
M. Renouard states that he formerly pos- 
sessed a copy of Strabo, the Geneva edi- 
tion of 1587, which had belonged to John 
Casaubon, whose mother was a daughter 
of Henry Stephens; this Strabo, which 

numerous notes by the learned geo- 
grapher, Cluverius, was lent by M. Ren- 
ouard in 1792 to a gentleman then engaged 
by the University of Oxford in preparing 
the edition of Strabo afterwards published 
in 1807. After being without his book 
for more than twenty years, M. Renouard 
states that he wrote and applied personally 
to obtain it, but without success ; at length, 
in 1825, the gentleman who had accident- 
ally become its possessor by purchase, Mr. 
T. W. Moss, of Magdalen Hall, having 
learnt that it belonged to M. Renouard, 
it was immediately returned; and thus 
the exile arrived at its home after an ab- 
sence of thirty-four years. 

The first part of a new edition of Plato, 
to be completed in one volume 4to. has 
just appeared at Zurich, under the edito- 
rial care of Messrs. Baiter, Orell, and 
Winckelmann. The object of the editors 
has been to unite the advantages of Bek- 
ker’s and Stallbaum’s editions, having 
submitted at the same time the various 
readings of the MSS. and the conjectures 
of the critics to a careful examination, so 
that the text is not to be considered a 
mere repetition of Bekker’s, but rather as 
a groundwork for carrying on a more per- 
fect and satisfactory system of emenda- 
tion by future editors. For this purpose 
the various readings of Stephens, Bekker, 

4M 
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Stallbaum, and others will be given, and, 
to increase the utility of the edition, the 
passages quoted from the poets by Plato 
himself will be indicated ; the pages of the 
editions of Stephens, of Lyons, 1590 
(which are generally quoted by the Dutch 
scholars), and of Bekker, will be cited, 
together with the Scholia and Onomasti- 
con. The whole is expected to be com- 
pleted in about three years, and we have 
seldom seen a more beautifully printed 
Greek book.—Oaford Herald. 


LIBRARIES OF THE GREEK MONAS- 
TERIES. 


Dr. Zachariii, who recently visited Ox- 
ford for the purpose of examining some of 
the MSS. in the Bodleian, and chiefly 
with a view to embody the result of his 
researches in his late edition of the Pro- 
chiron, has since been engaged in a lite- 
rary tour through Austria, Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the state of the libraries in these coun- 
tries. His account of this journey will 
shortly be published ; but, in the mean- 
time, Dr. Z. has communicated to a Ger- 
man journal the following brief details :— 
The Greek libraries belong either to the 
Hellenic schools, the Bishops and Metro- 
politans, or to the Monasteries. They 
sometimes contain only MSS. others have 
MSS. and printed books, chiefly on sub- 
jects relating to the Church and to Theo- 
logy; at present, with few exceptions, 
they are quite in a state of disorder, al- 
though traces of a better state of arrange- 
ment, in former times, may be observed. 
The printed books are chiefly editiones 
principes of the Aldine and Junta presses, 
or books of a later date, from the Greek 
press at Venice. The libraries of the 
monasteries on Mount Athos are by far 
the richest, and are more than twenty in 
number; their MSS. are chiefly of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the period, 
indeed, when most of these monasteries 
were founded. Comparatively speaking, 
these MSS. have suffered but little from 
the ravages of time. The libraries of the 
Seraglio and of St. Sophia contain only 
Oriental MSS.; unknown fragments of 
classical literature are not to be found in 
these libraries. Many beautiful MSS. of 
classical authors merit a closer compari- 
son, and the historian could not examine 
without advantage the records and proto- 
cols belonging to the bishoprics and mo- 
nasteries in the modern Greek chronicles, 
that are to be found on Mount Athos. 
The number of medical MSS. is also de- 
serving of notice. Dr. Z.’s attention, 
however, was more especially directed to 
Byzantine jurisprudence. The most im- 


portunt results of his researches in this 
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department are the discovery of the Epi- 
tome Novellarum Justiniani, Justini et 
Tiberii, by Theodorus Hermopolitanus, 
and a palimpsest MS. of the Basilica; 
together with an interesting MS. which 
particularly deserves to be mentioned, of 
a Greek translation of the second part of 
the Assizes of Jerusalem. 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


May 2. The first annual meeting of this 
Society, held on the anniversary of Cam- 
den’s birth, took place at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Francis Egerton, President, 
in the chair. Mr. Thoms, the Secretary, 
read a very gratifying Report of the Coun- 
cil, from which it appeared that the So- 
ciety was, every way, in a highly flourish- 
ing condition. During a period of little 
more than twelve months from its esta- 
blishment, the Society had attained the 
number of nearly a thousand Members 
(the full amount of the copies printed of 
its Works),—a number altogether unex- 
ampled in the history of associations in- 
stituted for purposes in any degree similar. 
It was agreed that, for the second year, 
the Society should be enlarged to Twelve 
Hundred, and a resolution to that effect 
was embodied in the Laws, of which an 
amended code received the approbation of 
the meeting. Lord Francis Egerton was 
re-chosen President; und the following 
gentlemen were elected the Council of the 
Society for the year ensuing (the number 
having been increased from twelve to 
fifteen) : 

T. Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Treas. S.A.; Rev. 
Philip Bliss, D.C.L. F.S.A.; John Bruce, esq. 
F.S.A. Treasurer; J. P. Collier, esq. FS.A.; 
C. P. Cooper, esq. Q.C. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; 
Rt. Hon. T. P. Courtenay; T. C. Croker, esq. 
F.S.A. M.R.LA.; Rev. Alex. Dyce, B.A. ; Sir 
Henry Ellis, K.H. F.R.S. Sec. S.A.; Rev. 
John Hunter, F.S.A.; J. H. Merivale, esq. 
F.S.A. ; John Gage Rokewode, esq. F.R.S. Dir. 
S.A. ; Thomas a hg esq. F.S.A. ; William 
J. Thoms, esq. F.S.A. Secretary ; Thomas 
Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. (The names of the 
new members are in italics.) 

In future three members of the Council 
will, every year, be ineligible for re-elec- 
tion. 

In returning thanks for a compliment- 
ary vote from the meeting, the noble Pre- 
sident announced that he had opened the 
stores of his closet of archives to his friend 
Mr. Collier, in order that that gentleman 
might select therefrom whatever he might 
consider would be acceptable to the So- 
ciety. In consequence, the following title 
has since been placed in the list of the 
Society’s suggested publications : 

‘‘ The Egerton Papers, consisting of 
Public and Private Documents formerly 
belonging to Sir Thomas Egerton, Baron 
Ellesmere, and Viscount Brackley; and 
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now preserved among the MSS. of Lord 
Francis Egerton, President of the Camden 
Society. To be edited by John Payne Col- 
lier, esq. F.S.A.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April11. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, President, in the chair. A paper was 
read, ‘ On a new Equi-atomic compound 
of Bicyanide with Binoxide of Mercury,’ 
by James F. W. Johnston, esq. 

April 18. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
J. T. Graves, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
and the Rev. S. R. Maitland, were elected 
Fellows. Read, 1. On the constitution of 
the Resins: Part I. by J. F. W. John- 
ston, esq. 2. Researches in Embryology, 
Second Series ; by Martin Barry, M.D. 

April 25. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Pres. Read, ‘ An Account of the 
Magnetic Experiments carried on by Pro- 
fessor Airy and others, on iron-built ships, 
by order of the Board of Admiralty.’ 

May 2. The President in the chair. 
The continuation of a paper by Dr. Car- 
son, of Liverpool, ‘ On the Blood,’ was 
read; in which the author very scientifi- 
cally contends for the superiority of his 
plan of killing oxen, as compared with the 
old method of bleeding. The conclusion 
of Professor Airy’s paper on magnetic ex- 
periments, made by him and others on 
board the iron-built steam-ship, the Rain- 
bow, was likewise read. The noble Presi- 
dent read a message from the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, inviting the learned of this 
country to a literary and scientific réunion 
at Pisa, to take place about the middle of 
October next. The senior professor at 
Pisa will preside, and every facility and 
kindness is warmly proffered to visitors by 
the Grand Duke, the treasures of whose 
famous library and sculpture gallery will 
be thrown open on the occasion. 

May 9. J. G. Children, esq. V.P. 
Read, 1. a letter from Mr. Cooper to Prof. 
Faraday on the visibility of those rays to 
be found beyond the usual red rays of the 
solar spectrum ; and, 2. part of Professor 
Daniell’s fifth letter on Voltaic Combina- 
tions. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 29. The anniversary meeting 
took place, Lord Braybrooke in the chair. 
It appeared from the report of the Audi- 
tors, that the amount of the receipts for 
the past year was 14,094/. 2s. 9d., and of 
the expenditure 12,588/. 12s. ld. The 
assets consist of Itving and preserved col- 
lections ; uncertain arrears of subscrip- 
tions, 900/, 15s. ; invested in Exchequer 
bills, 2091. 6s.; in land on the farm at 
Kingston,11,0004. ; capital funded, 11,2914. 

28, 7d,; and cash in the banker’s hands, 
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3412. 2s. The liabilities are, bills unpaid, 
9541. 14s. Gd.; rent unpaid, 820/. le. 
10d. ; and contracts pending, 3041. 

The Report of the Council stated that 
steps had heen taken greatly to reduce the 
permanent expenditure. In 1837 the sa- 
laries were 3,548/., but from this year they 
would be reduced to 2,916/., making a 
saving in this department of 6327. ; whilst 
the expenses of the general establishment, 
which, on the average of the last few years, 
were 880/., having been reduced to 5417., 
would leave a balance of 3397. An increase 
had taken place in the cost of provisions, 
which was to be ascribed to an increase in 
the number of animals, and amongst other 
circumstances, to the growth of the larger 
elephant. Memorials had been addressed 
to the Lords of the Treasury, soliciting a 
reduction of rent for the gardens, and par- 
ticularly the north garden, which was 
charged at the rate of building land; but 
no answer had yet been received. Every 
resource of revenue over which the Coun~ 
cil had control had increased, and an addi- 
tional income derived from the gardens of 
1,7202. There were now 3,010 members, 
and 38 candidates for election ; the num- 
ber of corresponding members was 126, of 
whom eight had been elected since the last 
meeting. The Museum contained 1,228 
specimens, of which 760 were characterised 
species of mammalia; 5,230 birds, to 
which 113 had been added since last year, 
and of which 5,000 were named; 1,000 
specimens of reptiles ; 1,170 fishes; and 
23 mounted skeletons. The animals were 
in good health, and many valuable addi- 
tions had been made to the library. Al- 
though the Council had not been able to 
dispose of the land at Kingston, they hoped 
soon to do so advantageously. The meet- 
ing then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers :—The Earl of Derby was re-elected 
President ; Chas. Drummond, Esq. Trea- 
surer ; and the Rev. John Barlow, M.A. 
Secretary. The new members elected on 
the Council were, the Right Hon. T. Frank- 
land Lewis, Messrs. Charles Darwin, W. 
Ogilby, J. Whishaw, and W. Yarrell; in 
the room of the Bishop of Norwich, Sir J. 
P. Boileau, Col. Sykes, and Prof. Owen. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


May 1. The anniversary meeting was 
held, Dr. Henderson, V.P. in the chair. 
From the Report of the Auditors it ap- 
peared, that the receipts of the past year 
were 5,721/. 10s. 4d..; and the expendi- 
ture 5,664/. 12s. 6d. including a bond paid 
off to the amount of 500/. whilst there was 
a present balance of 3751. Os. 1d. In ad- 
dition to this bond, which was cancelled, 
the Council had directed notice to be given 
for the discharge of two others, for 200/, 
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and 1007. The bonded debt was now 
9,850/. and that on open account 2,556/. 
14s. 1ld. making together 12,4067. 148. 
11d. which did not include 4302. due for 
medals awarded, Against this amount was 
to be placed 7,101/. 11s. 8d. due to the 
Society, including the cash balance, but 
exclusive of the annual subscriptions due 
on the Ist instant. The other assets of the 
Society comprise the house, furniture, and 
library in Regent Street, and the garden 
at Chiswick, and their intrinsic value ex- 
ceeds considerably the liabilities of the 
Society. The election of officers and 
council then took place, when his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire was re-elected 
President ; and Mr. Pendarves, M.P. Mr. 
J. R. Gowen, and Mr, R. Jolly, were 
chosen members of the Council, in the 
room of the Hon. W. F. Strangways, L, 
Holland, Esq. and Mr. J. A. Henderson. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


April 27. The annual general court of 
the governors and proprietors was held in 
the theatre, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. There were also present the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, Hereford, 
and Quebec; the Marquis of Bute, Lord 
Bexley, Archdeacon Potts, the Rev. Dr. 
oa D- Benson, &c. &c. The ninth 
annual Report of the council commenced 
by announcing the continued and growing 
prosperity of the College, and stated that 
in every department during the last year 
the number of students had increased ; 
that a class in civil engineering had been 
opened, and at Christmas the number of 
civil engineering students was 19, and had 
since increased to 31. The number of 
regular students in the several departments 
during the iast term was as follows :— 

Classical, Mathematical, and Civil 


Engineering . . «~~ 151 
Medical . . . ‘ 65 
Junior Department or School 396 


Total , : 612 
to which must be added 137 occasional 
students who attend particular courses of 
lectures, so that the entire number of stu- 
dents and pupils during the last term was 
749. The Council adverted with regret to 
the great loss which the College had sus- 
tained by the death of the late Principal, 
the Rev. Hugh James Rose, and stated 
that the Professor’s pupils, &c. intended 
erecting a monument to his memory in 
the College chapel: the Rev. John Lons- 
dale was appointed his successor on the 
29th of January last. The Council felt 
great pleasure in stating that there was a 
prospect of procuring a suitable building 
for an hospital in the vicinity of the Col- 
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lege, in which the medical students would 
have the advantage of attending clinical 
lectures under their own professors. 


LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 


Marchi3. The annual general meeting 
of this admirable institution was held at 
their chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, Sir 
William Chatterton, Bart. in the chair. 
The officers for the ensuing year were ap- 
pointed; the vacancy in the list of vice- 

residents, occasioned by the death of the 

te Lord Carrington, was supplied by the 
nomination of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton ; and two vacancies in the general com- 
mittee, occasioned by ineligibility arising 
from non-attendance, were supplied by the 
election of Charles Dickens, esq. and John 
Bruce, esq. F.S.A. The committee then 
proceeded to the election of a Secretary in 
the room of the Rev. Whittington Landon, 
who has resigned ; when Mr. Blewitt, who 
was an unsuccessful candidate on the two 
last occasions, was elected by a consider- 
able majority. In the evening the club 
dined together at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and in the course of the proceedings the 
chairman (Mr. Salmon) made the very 
gratifying announcement that a deceased 
friend of his had left, free of legacy duty, 
10007. to each of nine charitable institu- 
tions, amongst which number was included 
the Literary Fund Society. 

May 8. The fiftieth anniversary was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge in the 
chair. Among the guests were the Bishop 
of Llandaff, the Mexican Minister, the 
Earl of Ripon, Lord Ellenborough, the 
Right Hon. Henry Ellis, Sir C. Lemon, 
M.P. Sir William Chatterton, Captain 
Wood, M.P. Mr. Milnes, M.P. Mr. 
Knight, M.P. Mr. Hope, M.P. Sir D. Wil- 
kie, Major Sabine, Capt. Beaufort, Sir H. 
Ellis, Mr. Hallam, Mr. W. Tooke, &c. 
The subscription exceeded 600/.; and 
among the benefactors announced were Her 
Majesty, 100 guineas; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, 25/.; the Duke of Rutland, 20/. ; 
the Earl of Ripon, 21/.; Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, 21/. annual donation; Lord F. 
Egerton, 10/. annual donation ; the Bishop 
of Durham, 10 guineas; the Earl of Eldon, 
10/.; the Marquis of Normanby, 10/ ; 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, 20 guineas, 
annual donation ; Mr. B. B, Cabbell, 107. ; 
the Right Hon. H. Ellis, 10/.; Messrs. 
Longman and Co. a third donation of 507. ; 
Mr. Hallam, 10/.; Mr. Macready, 5 
guineas; Mr. B. Webster, 5 guineas ; Mr. 
Hill, the American actor, 5/. &c. From 
a brief Address written and distributed on 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary, it ap- 
peared that, since the Society was formed 
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in 1789, the sum of 25,0007. has been dis- 
tributed among 892 cases, whereof were— 
Of males . ° 524 


Females Ps ‘ 113 
Widows and families 195 
Foreigners 60 


Of these, 528 had been relieved only once, 
but others from twice to above twenty 
times, as their necessities required. 


FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


The Centenary of this great Institu- 
tion was celebrated on the 17th May, by 
a sumptuous entertainment in the Hospi- 
tal by the Governors, at their own expense, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, their President, in the chair. He 
was supported by Sir W. Curtis, Bart. 
Mr. Lewis Hayes Petit, Vice-President, 
Mr. C. Pott, the Treasurer, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Chichester, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, M.P., Mr. Astell, Mr. Salt, Mr. 
W. Tooke, Mr. Olive, and about one 
hundred other Governors. The following 
beautifully appropriate verses written by 
the late Lord Tenterden, and which we 
do not recollect to have before seen in 
print, were sung with much effect on the 
occasion by Mr. Bennett :— 
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The ship sail’d smoothly o’er the sea, 
By gentle breezes fann’d, 

When Coram, musing at the helm, 
This happy fabric plann’d; 

Not in the schools by sages taught 
To woo fair Virtue’s form; 

But nursed on Danger’s flinty lap, 
And tutor’d by the storm. 


When threat’ning tempests round him rag’d, 
And swelling billows heav’d, 
His bark a wretched orphan seem’d, 
Of aid and hope bereay’d. 
If through the clouds a golden gleain 
Broke sweetly from above, 
He blest the smiling emblem there 
Of charity and love. 


Around the glowing land he spread 
Warm pity’s magic spell, 

And tender bosoms learn’d from him 
With softer sighs to swell. 

Beauty and wealth, and wit and power, 
The various aid combin’d ; 

And angels smil’d upon the work 
That Coram had design’d. 


Virtue and meekness mark’d his face 
With characters benign, 

And Hogarth’s colours yet display 
The lineaments divine : 

Our ground his ashes sanctify, 
Our songs his fe —— ; 

His spirit with the blest above 
His full reward enjoys. 
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May 2. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society; Alfred Burges, 
esq. Civil Engineer, of Great George- 
street, Westminster (author of a paper in 
the Archeologia on the Old Bridge at 
Bow) ; Alexander Annand, esq. of Sutton, 
Surrey; the Rev. Henry Christmas, B.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, author 
of a Treatise on Universal Mythology, 
and translator of the Poems of Lamartine 
and Camoens; and Henry Moreing, esq. 
of Wimpole-street. 

The Re. F.V. J. Arundell exhibited 
a sword found at Tralles, in the ancient 
Lydia (but of the Italian workmanship of 
the 16th century), and an Egyptian sword- 
sheath (considerably longer than the Ro- 
man swords) found in a tomb at Thebes. 

Mr. Bond’s memoir on the ancient 
Italian bankers was continued. 

May 9. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

Sir William Betham, F.S.A. commu- 
nicated some observations on the wy A 
tion on a bronze arm, engraved in the 
Archeologia, but which had yet never 
been deciphered. He said the inscription 
was decidedly Irish, and that part of it 
has been damaged and rendered illegible ; 
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he reads the remaining part, ‘‘ pray for 
the souls of’’ several persons, by name. 
Also a drawing of a carving on stone in 
Llandevaelog churchyard, about two miles 
north of Brecknock, which Sir William 
supposed to be of the fourth century. A 
further portion was read of Mr. Bond's 
account of the Italian money-lenders, in 
the reigns of Edward I,, II., and III. 

May 16. H. Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited several antiquities found in the 
counties of Devon and Somerset. They 
consisted of, 1. Some Greek and Pheeni- 
cian coins, said to have been found in 
Devonshire in May 1836, but they bore a 
very suspicious appearance, particularly 
one that was evidently a modern cast in 
bronze, imperfectly plated with silver ; 2. 
a spur found at Hampden-hill near Mon- 
tacute, Somersetshire; 3. a mould for 
casting celts, found at Anstey in Dorset- 
shire, and now belonging to C. Hall, esq. 
of a character similar to the French moulds, 
of which casts were recently presented to 
the Society; 4. a head in terra cotta, ar- 
mille, gold and bronze ring-money, and 
an ivory figure, found at or near Ilchester; 
the latter object was an exceedingly cu- 
rious and well carved figure of a king, 
about three inches long, bearing a covered 
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pot, and it had probably been one of a 
group of the Magi; its date was not far 
removed from the Conquest; 5. a me- 
dallion found at Badbury Rings; 6. a 
ring found at Combe near Wareham, not 
far from the British camp at Woodbury- 
hill. 

J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
drawings by Mr. Thomas Hollis, and out- 
line tracings in the original size, of seven 
figures of ancient stained glass, remaining 
in the church of West Wickham, Kent. 
They consist of a Virgin and Child; an- 
other Virgin in glory; and a third, with- 
out her infant, and in old age, in tears; 
a St. Anne, St. Katharine, and St. Chris- 
topher ; each about three feet in height, 
and some of them exhibiting very supe- 
rior skill in the designer. Besides these, 
there is an extraordinary representation 
of Sir Henry Heydon (who married Anne 
Boleyn, aunt to the Queen of that name), 
naked and disembowelled, as arisen at the 
last day, kneeling in prayer, with his ar- 
morial shield and helmet on the pavement 
before him. 

Mr. Bond’s memoir on the Italian 
bankers was continued, but not concluded. 

The Society adjourned over Whitsun- 
tide to the 30th instant. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARCILEOLOGICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE AT ROME. 


This Institute was founded on the Na- 
talis Urbis, or the Patilia, of ancient 
Rome, as the anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Roman era (the 2582, accord- 
ing to the commonly received computa- 
tion, beginning with 753 a.c.), on the 
2ist April, 1829, under the patronage of 
H.R. H. the Crown-Prince of Prussia. 
The direction was vested in a President 
and a board of ten Directors ; the business 
to be carried on by one or two acting 
Secretaries and their assistants. The 
names of the founders are as follow: 

President—The Duke of Blacas. 

Members—Chevalier Bunsen, Secretary-ge- 
neral of the Institute ; Count Bartolomeo Bor- 
ghese; Signor Carlo Fea; Chev.Gerhard, R.A. 
of Berlin, Secretary ; Chev. Kester, Archivist 
of the Institute; Duke de Lugnes, Secretary 
of the French Section; Mr. James a 
Secretary of the English Section; M. Panofka, 
R.A. of Berlin, Secretary ; Chev. Thorwaldsen ; 
M. Welcker, Professor at Bonn, Secretary of 
the German Section. 

The object may be most concisely stated 
to be a double one: on the one hand, to 
supply the learned men and friends of 
classical monumental antiquity in the 
north of Europe with the facts and mo- 
numents furnished by the classical soil, 
in the speediest and most faithful man- 
ner; on the other, to acquaint the anti- 
guaries and the public of Italy and Greece 
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with the researches and inquiries of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. 

For these purposes the direction pub- 
lishes yearly twelve great plates of inedited 
monuments, and six or more smaller ones; 
forty sheets of letterpress, divided into 
annals, or explanation of the plates, and 
similar articles, yearly or half-yearly ; and 
bulletins, monthly, for the current news. 

Meetings are held in the library hall of 
the Institute, erected in the capitol in 
1836, for all the subscribers, and, besides, 
for the artists of all nations residing at 
Rome. The substance of the correspond- 
ence is read; new monuments, or their 
copies, exhibited; and the explanations 
given orally. Correspondence is carried 
on actually under the superintendence of 
the secretaries of the national sections 
(Italy, France, Germany, England). 

Excavations and Literary Expeditions 
are undertaken when extraordinary means 
are supplied. Thus the substructions of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus have 
been excavated at the expense of the Earl 
Stanhope. The paintings of the tombs 
of Tarquinii have been copied under the 
direction of the Institute, before they 
went into decay. 

The expenses of the publications, the 
correspondence, and the appointment of 
two acting secretaries, and an assistant 
treasurer, are defrayed by the annual 
contributions of the members and sub- 
scribers, of two guineas and a half yearly, 
and voluntary contributions. 

By voluntary contributions, and by 
gifts, a Library and Museum have been 
established in the hall of the Institute, 
containing about 2500 volumes and spe- 
cimens of the different species of ancient 
monuments. 

The actual state of the Members and 
Subscribers is as follows : 

1. Crowned Heads, Princes of Royal 
Blood, and Cardinals. . . . 47 


S. Public Libraties . . «w+ ese Ti 
3. Individual Subscribers . . . 120 
4. Honorary Members . 30 
5 


Ordinary Members . . . . . 98 
6. Correspondents . bsg Samp 
The works already published are-— 
20 volumes of Annals and Bulletins. 
120 large Plates of Inedited Monuments. 
80 smaller ones. 
1 volume of Memoirs. 
The principal subjects contained are :— 
1. The great subject of the origin and in- 
terpretation of the painted vases, called 
Etruscan or Grecian, of which thousands 
have recently been exhumed at Canino 
and its neighbourhood (Vulci). Prof. 
Gerhard's ‘‘ Rapporto Volcente” contains 
the result of an examination of upwards 
of 3000 vases, The finest of them are 
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given in the Monuments.—2. The ‘* An- 
nals of Roman Topography, and the Re- 
sults of the Excavations of the Forum,”’ 
began at the same period. The last work 
is the complete plan of all the fora of 
Rome and their restoration, by the Secre- 
tary-general. — 3. Egyptian archeology 
has been amply discussed by Dr. Lepsius, 
first, in an enlarged system of the phone- 
tic alphabet; and, secondly, by the fixa- 
tion of the epochs of Egyptian art ; and 
the inaccuracy of the chronological sys- 
tem of Mr. Champollion and his followers 
is also urged in the Annals of 1834, by 
Chev. Bunsen, the Secretary-general.— 
4. Many important inscriptions, particu- 
larly the last will of Dasumius, found on 
a marble tablet in a tomb on the Appian 
road, and preserved in the portico of the 
Institute. It contains the names of his 
two friends, Pliny the younger (who speaks 
of him) and Tacitus, and is explained by 
Niebuhr and Borghese. 

The Secretary-general, Chev. Bunsen, 
and Dr. Lepsius, the Secretary, being this 
year in London, a party of gentlemen 
taking an interest in literary and archeo- 
logical pursuits, arranged to give them a 
reception at the rooms of the Royal So- 
ciety, on Monday the 22d April, being the 
day after the Institute’s usual anniver- 
sary. The Earl of Ripon, President of 
the Royal Society of Literature, was in 
the chair, and was supported by the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, P.R.S., the Earl 
of Munster, Earl Stanhope, the Bishop of 
Llandaff, Sir R. H. Inglis, &c. &c. 

After an introductory speech from the 
noble chairman, the Chev. Bunsen read 
a very learned Essay on the authors and 
the age of the Great Pyramid. The result 
of this paper (which is printed at length in 
the Literary Gazette of April 27) is, that the 
founder of the Great Pyramid was Suphis, 
the first year of whose reign is laid in the 
year 2735, or the beginning of the seventh 
century after the Noachian epoch. 

Dr. Lepsius read a paper (printed in 
the Literary Gazette of May 4) on the 
Obelisk which formerly stood on the right 
hand of the entrance of the Great Temple 
of the island of Phile, and which arrived 
in England in 1821, and is now erected at 
Mr. Bankes’s seat in Dorsetshire. There 
are hieroglyphic inscriptions on all four 
sides, full of the usual pompous epithets 
of the Egyptian priests; but, omitting 
these, Dr. Lepsius remarked, that their 
purport is reducible to the following :— 

1. Ptolemy the King—beloved of Isis. 

2. Ptolemy the King, and Cleopatra the 
Queen—beloved of Osiris. 

2 3. Ptolemy the King—beloved of Amon- 
a. 
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4. Ptolemy the King—erected these 
obelisks to the goddess Mout. 

The Greek inscriptions on the pedestal 
show that this Ptolemy was Ptolemy Ever- 
getes II. 

Dr. Lepsius next made a communica- 
tion upon a discovery of eight rolls of his- 
torical papyrus, which he made last year 
in the rich collection of M. Anastasi, at 
Leghorn. He entered into a short expla- 
nation of historical papyri in general, in- 
stancing those of M. Sallier, of Aix in 
Provence, the most celebrated of which 
contains, according to the mature examina- 
tion of M. Champollion, the recital of part 
of the military expedition of the great. 
conqueror, Rameses Sesostris, into Asia. 
The papyri of Anastasi contain, according 
to the hasty inspection which Dr. Lepsius 
was able to make certain true literary com- 
positions, relating to the life or actions of 
Rameses Sesostris, and drawn up during 
the very epoch of that celebrated dynasty 
to which the greatest of the Pharaohs be- 
longed. One is dated in the reign of 
the King Menephtah III., second succes- 
sor of Rameses Sesostris, who flourished 
about the close of the thirteenth century 
before Christ. After having gone through 
all the other historical papyri brought to 
Europe, that had come under his notice, 
amongst which he especially mentioned 
certain fragments which he had recently 
recognised at Leyden; at London, in the 
collection of Dr. Lee; and at Oxford, in 
the Bodleian library, he announced to the 
meeting the good news, that the English 
government had just authorised the Bri- 
tish Museum to purchase the entire col- 
lection of M. d’Anastasi, as well as the 
papyri of M. Sallier, by granting for that 
purpose 40,000 fr. (1,700/.) 

Mr. Hamilton read his paper ‘‘ On Ho- 
norary Medals ;’’ and the last memoir of 
the first meeting was by Dr. Lepsius, upon 
the invention of the arch in ancient archi- 
tecture, principally among the Egyptians 
and Romans. He demonstrated that the 
construction of the arch was known to the 
Egyptians from the earliest antiquity, es- 
pecially after the commencement of the 
eighteenth dynasty, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. He, however, rested 
upon the fact, that all the concentric 
arches in Egypt, till the era of the Psam- 
metici, were constructed of brick; and that 
they constructed at the same time stone 
arches, not cut concentrically in blocks, 
but joined by horizontal layers, forming 
a vault, by their approach above; and 
that the first arch in stone, constructed 
upon the true principle of the concentric 
arch, according to the researches of the 
celebrated traveller, Mr, Wilkinson, dates 
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about the commencement of the sixth 
century; that is to say, precisely at the 
same time when the first introduction of 
it among the Romans may be proved. Dr. 
Lepsius then entered into some details 
relative to the Cloaca Maxima and the 
Carcer Mamertinus at Rome, the two 
most ancient works exhibiting the con- 
centric arch ; the last of which incloses, 
in its lowest part, the remains of an an- 
cient arch constructed by horizontal layers, 
and consequently belonging to an epoch 
anterior to the introduction of the true 
arch. He finished his paper by conclud- 
ing, that generally all edifices, where the 
arch is found formed by horizontal layers, 
whether in Egypt, Asia Minor, or Greece, 
may be placed anterior to the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

An adjourned meeting took place the 
April 30th, at which the Chevalier Bunsen, 
after having, in a few words, mentioned 
the most interesting single archeological 
facts which have occurred during the last 
year, relative to the city of Rome and its 
neighbourhood, laid before the Society the 
results of the late excavations and re- 
searches respecting the Capitol and the 
Forum. He shortly adduced the proofs 
for placing the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus on the western summit of the hill, 
where the Palazzo Caffarelli stands, and 
then explained the topography of the 
Forum Romanum, according to its differ- 
ent epochs, and likewise that of the Im- 
perial fora grouped around it. This led 
him naturally to the questions respecting 
the ancient history of Rome, and to an ex- 
planation of the principles of the system 
of historical criticism, as exemplified in 
the immortal works of Niebuhr. The lec- 
ture, it is understood, will shortly be 
printed entire. Mr. Birch read some re- 
marks on a very curious papyrus, consi- 
dered to be of the age of Trajan. Jt is 
the oldest caricature in the known world; 
and every one acquainted with the memo- 
rial paintings of Egypt, in tombs or on 
temples, will readily recognise in it a 
ridicule of their religious rites. Animals 
of various kinds are represented in ac- 
tions such as are usually assigned to gods 
and priests ; and games and sports take 
the place of ritual ceremonies (see some 
of the groups engraved in the Literary 
Gazette, p. 282). The whole scroll is 
about a yard in length, and nearly four 
inches in width. 


CROSBY-HALL,. 


May 26. An excellent Lecture on the 
Architecture of our ancient Halls was de- 
livered by John Britton, esq. F.S.A. at 
Crosby-hall, a spot very appropriately 
chosen. Of course, Crosby-hall was 
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brought forward ; but Mr. Britton went 
more into a general view of the subject, 
which was well illustrated with numerous 
large and well executed drawings of the 
best existing specimens, rendered inte- 
resting by their situation, the dates of the 
buildings, &c.: among others, Winwall, 
Norfolk, eleventh century; Penshurst, 
1320; St. Mary’s-hall, Coventry, 1414; 
Tattershall, 1455; Oxburgh, 1484; Crosby 
Hall, 1484; Hengrave, 1538; Thornbury, 
1540; Moreton, 1559; Longleat, 1567 ; 
Charlecote, 1567 ; Kingston, Wilts, 1570 ; 
besides the more important Castles and 
Halls of Windsor, Kenilworth, Hamp- 
ton Court, Christ Church, &c. The sub- 
ject gave great pleasure to a numerous 
auditory. 


DISCOVERY OF SAXON COINS. 


About three months since, some labour- 
ers digging gravel in the vicinity of Graves- 
end, discovered a large hoard of Saxon 
pennies, amounting to upwards of 600. 
They are of Edmund, Ethelbert, Burgred, 
Harold, &c. The British Museum has 
purchased a number of these coins, but 
the bulk has been bought by a private 
individual, who was so fortunate as to 
secure them for a mere trifle. With the 
coins was found deposited a massive cross 
in silver. It is to be hoped the possessors 
of these interesting objects will favour 
the Antiquarian and Numismatic Societies 
with a circumstantial list of the coins, and 
a sketch or description of the cross, which 
is said to be of fine workmanship, and set 
with enamelled work. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT YORK. 


On the 6th June 1838, some remains 
were discovered near Holdgate, by the 
men employed in constructing the York 
and North Midland Railway. The most 
perfect and most valuable is ® stone Roman 
coffin, which was found at the depth of 
two or three feet below the earth, at the 
east side of the line. It was secured by 
the council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. It is composed of grit-stone ; 
was covered by a stone lid, and contained 
a human skeleton, evidently, however, 
not that of the child whose name and age 
are indicated in the following inscription, 
which is cut on the right side of the coffin. 
The measurement of the relic is four feet 
in length by twenty inches. 

D. M. SIMPLICIAE * FLORENTINE 
ANIME INNOCENTISSIME 
QUE * VIXIT MENSES DECEM 
FELICIVS * SIMPLEX * PATER FECIT 
LEG. VI‘ Vv. 

A second coffin, of large dimensions, was 
found the next day, but with no inscrip- 
tion ; it contained the skeleton of a man, 
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or woman, besides that of a bird, supposed 
to be adove. It also was removed to the 
Museum. The skeleton of a horse was 
likewise found, in an upright position, 
near the place where the coffins were dis- 
covered. 


ANCIENT CHAPEL AT CHESTER. 


Some years ago Messrs. Powell and 
Edwards, cutlers, of this city, discovered 
at the back of their premises some traces 
of Gothic architecture, and to a certain 
extent they removed the rubbish which 
had hitherto concealed the archwork. 
However, conceiving it was merely a cellar 
which had in course of time got filled with 
rubbish, they did not proceed in clearing 
it until a few weeks back. They have 
now carried upwards of 100 loads of rub- 
bish out of the place, and exposed to view 
a chapel, upwards of fifteen yards long, 
fifteen and a half feet broad, and fourteen 
feet in height. The arches are beautifully 
groined, resting on pilasters, about half 
way down the wall, very much resembling 
those at the entrance into the cloisters of 
the cathedral near Little Abbey-square ; 
the whole is in an admirable state of pre- 
servation. At the west end are two niches 
for holy water. At the east end are steps 
which have led up to the altar; and on 
the south are a flight of steps leading into 
a passage, now choked up. It is supposed 
that this anciently belonged to the monas- 
tery of Grey Friars, which was situated 
near where the St. Bride’s new church, 
opposite the castle, now stands. 


ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 


A Gallo-Roman skeleton has been found, 
at the depth of only eighteen inches below 
the surface, in the forest of Maulevrier, 
near Caudebec. Near it were found a 
Roman clasp, two Roman medals, and two 
buttons. The skeleton is supposed to 
have been preserved by the aridity of the 
soil. 

A statue of the god Priapus has been 
recently found in a valley a quarter of a 
league to the north of the town of Aix, in 
Provence. It was at a depth of seven 
feet below the surface, and was turned up 
by some labourers while preparing the 
ground for a vineyard. The statue was 
in an upright position, standing on a 
plinth, and when complete, with the head, 
which, however, was missing, must have 
been six feet in height. The lower ex- 
tremities were also broken, although they 
remained in their proper position. Its 
execution indicated it to be of a late period 
of the Roman empire. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XI. 
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A peculiarly interesting sword, with 
other ancient weapons, was lately sold in 
the auction-rooms, Rue des Jeuneurs, 
Paris, The sword bears the name of Am- 
brose Spinola, General-in-chief of the 
armies of Philip II. of Spain, in Spanish 
Flanders. The handle is of an elegant 
shape, and the blade of carved steel is 
ornamented with a number of small bas- 
reliefs of exquisite finish and execution, 
the subjects of which are taken from 
Holy Writ. It fetched 1,261 fr. 





The treasures of the Museum at Leyden 
are about to be made known by publica- 
tion. A rich collection of Etruscan, 
Punic, Indian, and Egyptian monuments 
and inscriptions will thus be made to 
contribute largely to the promotion of 
philological researches. The publica- 
tion will commence with the bilingual 
papyri, or documents written both in 
Greek and in the Demotic or cursive 
Egyptian character, and will be superin- 
tended by Dr. C. Leemans, a pupil of 
the celebrated Reuvens, and his successor 
in the Archeological chair at Leyden. 

Hardly less interesting is the under- 
taking of Dr. C. F. Bellerman, whose 
work on the great catacombs of Sicily 
and Naples is now in course of publica~ 
tion. Those excavations belong to re- 
mote antiquity, but they contain in some 
of their chambers mural paintings and 
other monumental vestiges, which illus- 
trate in a curious manner the customs of 
successive ages, and particularly throw 
light on the feelings and usages of the 
early Christians. Dr. Bellerman promises 
to give correct plans and sections of the 
great catacombs, with fac-similes of the 
most remarkable paintings and inscrip- 
tions. 

In Vicenza are the remains of an an- 
cient theatre, which appear to have at- 
tracted the attention of Palladio; but 
their insignificance never entitled them to 
general notice. In 1824, a young archi- 
tect named Migliorenza took the neglected 
“‘ Teatro Berga’’ under his protection, 
and wrote a dissertation on it, which was 
thought by most to be hypothetical and 
visionary, and gained him little applause. 
The Archduke, however, the Viceroy of 
Lombardy, entered into the views of Mig- 
liorenza, whose sagacity has been fully 
vindicated by subsequent excavations. In 
clearing out the Teatro Berga, several 
fragments of ancient sculpture were found, 
and have been deposited in the Palazzo 
Chiericati, which is now converted into a 
public museum. 


4.N 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

April 29, Lord Duncannon, in moving 
the second reading of the Desicn Copy- 
RIGHTS’ Bill, and the DestcN CopyRiGHTs’ 
Extension Bill, said that these bil!s were 
intended to grant protection to those en- 
gaged in the arts of design. Under the 

resent system, no sooner had a manu- 
turer brought forward a design which 
met with the public approbation, but it 
was immediately violated. Every person 
claiming the protection of the present 
bill would be required, within a limited 
period, to register his design, and the time 
of protection would be computed from 
the day of registration. This bill would 
apply to all designs, except those of silk and 
ico, which were protected by special 
Acts of Parliament.—Lord Brougham 
said that those bills were calculated to 
produce great good, and his only objection 
was, that they did not go far enough; 
that they protected drawings only. He 
should wish that the same protection 
should be extended to models as was ex- 
tended to designs. —Both bills were then 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed. 





House or Commons. 

May 3. Lord J. Russell appeared at 
the bar, and delivered the following mes- 
sage from the Queen:—“ Her Majesty 
thinks it proper to acquaint the House 
of Commons, that it appears to her 
Majesty the future welfare of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in Lower and Upper Cana- 
pa would be promoted by the Union of 
the said Provinces into one Province, 
for the purposes of legislation, from and 
after a period to be fixed by Parliament. 
Her Majesty recommends it to the House 
to consider such measures as may be 
submitted to them for this purpose.” 

The order of the day for going into 
committee on the Jamaica Bill having 
been moved, Sir R. Peel opposed the 
motion, in a very long and elaborate 
speech. He expressed his regret that 
there should be any material difference of 
opinion on a subject where unanimity 
was so very desirable; but it was im- 
possible for him to approve of the man- 
ner in which ministers treated Jamaica. 
Their course was very different from 
that recommended by Mr. Canning 
in the treatment of refractory colonies. 


‘©The British Parliament,” Mr, Can- 


ning said (in 1824), ‘*might deal in 
three ways with the West Indian Colo- 
nies—it might crush them; it might 
harass them with fiscal exactions and 
regulations ; or, it might pursue the slow 
course of temperate and authoritative ad- 
monition: but nothing short of absolute 
and demonstrable necessity should induce 
him ‘to moot the awful question of the 
transcendental power of Parliament over 
every dependency of the British Crown ;’ 
that ‘transcendental power was an ar- 
canum of empire which ought to be kept 
back within the penetralia of the consti- 
tution.’’’ Very different, Sir Robert 
Peel remarked, was the ministerial policy 
from Mr. Canning’s; and he proceeded 
to state the arbitrary provisions of the 
Bill, the enormous power it would con- 
fer on the governor and commission- 
ers, and the impossibility of imposing an 
effectual check on the abuse of power 
exercised at a distance of three thousand 
miles. He earnestly recommended mem- 
bers to read Mr. Burke’s speech on con. 
ciliation, in which the difficulty of govern. 
ing distant colonies was described. He 
warned ministers, on Burke’s authority, 
against the danger of exasperating men, 
who, from the very fact of their having 
been slaveholders, were peculiarly jealous 
of infringement of theirown rights, For 
their recent ebullitions he contended, they 
had a fair excuse in the treatment they 
had received from Government, especially 
the offensive manner in which the Prisons 
Bill had been thrust upon them, That 
bill, too, had been brought into Parlia- 
ment two days after the news had arrived 
of the abolition of the apprenticeship by 
the Assembly. Sir Robert concluded by 
moving that the Bill be committed that 
day six months.—Mr. Labouchere de- 
fended the Bill, and entered into a nar- 
rative of the circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary (see our last number, 

. 532).—Mr. C. Buller considered the 
present Bill a necessary supplement of the 
Emancipation Act—a measure which did 
not exhibit foresight or comprehensive- 
ness of thought in those who prepared it. 
He proceeded to contend that the ma- 
terials for establishing a free constitution 
in Jamaica, did not at present exist ; that 
time must elapse before the emancipated 
negroes could be fitted for self-govern- 
ment; and that all depended upon the 
habits the negro acquired at the com- 
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mencement of his freedom.—Mr. Hume 
recommended that every other means of 
settling the question should be resorted 
to, before the suspension of the Jamaica 
Assembly was decreed. After an ad- 
journed debate on Monday May 6, the 
House divided, when there appeared for 
going into Committee 294, against it 289, 
majority for Ministers five. 

May 7. Lord John Russeli aunounced, 
that in consequence of the vote just men- 
tioned, the Ministry had come to the 
resolution to resign. He remarked that 
‘(it was evident that, the measure with 
regard to Jamaica having been opposed 
by such large numbers in this House, we 
could not calculate upon the support 
which was necessary for the settlement of 
the affairs of Canada, and therefore in 
continuing in the administration of affairs, 
we should be exposing to jeopardy the 
colonial empire of this country.” 





In the Housr or Lorps, on the same 
evening, Lord Melbourne made a similar 
avowal, “ considering that the vote upon 
this occasion is not only fatal to the suc- 
cess of that great measure, but that it 
also does, with sufficient clearness and 
distinctness, indicate such a want of con- 
fidence on the part of a great proportion 
of that House of Parliament, as to ren- 
der it absolutely impossible that we should 
continue to administer the affairs of her 
Majesty’s government in a manner which 
can be useful and beneficial to the coun- 
try.” _ 
4 Housg or Commons. 

May 13. Sir Robert Peel (having re- 
ceived the Queen’s permission for the 
purpose) made a statement of the nego- 
ciations relative to the formation of a 
Ministry to which he had recently been 
a party. He waited upon her Majesty, 
by desire, at two o’clock on Wednesday, 
the 8th of May. Her Majesty had pre- 
viously seen the Duke of Wellington, 
and had invited him to assist in the for- 
mation of a Government. The Duke 
had: informed her Majesty, that, in his 
opinion, the chief difficulty of a Govern- 
ment would be in the House of Com- 
mons, and therefore, partly upon other 
considerations, but chiefly on that ac- 
count, the Duke advised her Majesty to 
send for one who would have the ad- 
vantage of appearing in the House of 
Commons as her Majesty’s Minister, and 
at the same time named Sir Robert Peel. 
At the first interview, the Queen observed 
to Sir Robert, that she had parted with 
the Administration which had just re- 
signed with very great regret ; that in all 
respects her late Ministry had given her 
entire satisfaction ; but that it had become 
necessary, in consequence of their resig- 
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nation, that her Majesty should take some 
steps for the formation of a new Ad- 
ministration. ‘*I need not (remarked 
Sir Robert) enter into a detail, but I must 
say that no one could have expressed 
more fully, more naturally, or more be- 
comingly, the vom which her Majesty 
felt at the loss of her late Administration ; 
nor, at the same time, principles more 
strictly constitutional with respect to the 
formation of a new Government,” Sir 
Robert Peel, on taking leave of the 
Queen, intimated to her Majesty that he 
hoped to return with a general arrange- 
ment on the following day. He con- 
ferred in the course of Wednesday with 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Stanley, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Mr. 
Goulburn ; and waited upon her Majesty 
the following day, and submitted those 
names for her approval. He mentioned 
to the Queen that while the Duke of 
Wellington placed his services entirely at 
her Majesty’s disposal, yet his own in- 
clinations would rather be gratified if he 
were permitted to be in the Cabinet with- 
out any office requiring him to take a lead 
in the House of Lords. Her Majesty 
expressed a particular wish that the Duke 
of Wellington should hold some im- 
portant office. Sir Robert Peel then 
stated that it was upon Thursday that 
that difficulty or misconception arose, 
which led to his relinquishing his attempt 
to form an Administration. Her Majesty 
conceded what could be wished or ex- 
pected with respect to that part of the 
household which is filled by noblemen or 
gentlemen holding seats in this House. 
The difficulty arose with respect to cer- 
tain portions of that part of the establish. 
ment which is filled by the ladies of the 
household. Sir Robert mentioned to 
the Queen his earnest wish to be enabled, 
with her Majesty’s sanction, so to con- 
stitute her household, that her Majesty’s 
confidential servants might have the ad- 
vantage of a public demonstration of her 
full support and confidence ; and that at 
the same time, as far as possible, con- 
sistently with that demonstration, each 
individual appointment in the house- 
hold should be entirely acceptable to 
her Majesty’s personal feelings. On 
the Queen expressing a desire that the 
Earl of Liverpool should hold an office 
in the household, Sir Robert Peel re- 
uested her permission at once to offer to 

ord Liverpool the office of Lord Stew- 
ard, or any other he might prefer. Sir 
Robert Peel then observed, that he 
should have every wish to apply a similar 
principle to the chief appointments which 
are filled by the ladies of her Majesty's 
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household ; upon which her Majesty was 
pleased to remark, that she must reserve 
the whole of those appointments, and that 
it was her Majesty’s pleasure that the 
whole should continue as at present, with- 
out any change. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the interview to which her Ma- 
jesty subsequently admitted him, under- 
stood also that this was the Queen’s de- 
termination, Early on the Friday morn- 
ing, Sir Robert Peel received the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

‘« Buckingham-palace, May 10, 1839. 

* The Queen having considered the 
proposal made to her yesterday by Sir 
Robert Peel to remove the Ladies of her 
Bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a 
course which she conceives to be con- 
trary to usage, and which is repugnant to 
her feelings.’’ 

Sir Robert Peel then immediately 
wrote to the Queen, stating ‘‘ his impres- 
sion with respect to the circumstances 
which had led to the ¢ermination of his 
attempt to form an Administration.” 

And now (said Sir R. Peel) as to the 
misrepresentations with which I have 
been publicly assailed. It is stated that 
I pressed unwelcome appvintments on 
my Sovereign. Except Lord Liverpool, 
whom her Majesty herself suggested, I 
named but two individuals, and both in 
the expectation that they would be per- 
sonally acceptable to her—the one Lord 
Ashley, and the other LordSydney. Itis 
stated that I proposed the dismissal of the 
Baroness Lehzen. I heard that stated on 
the evening of Friday ; but my answer to 
the person who informed me of the report 
was, that this was the first time for the 
Jast four years that the name of that lady 
had occurred to me, and that I never 
mentioned it to her Majesty. Again I 
say, I may have explained myself imper- 
fectly to the Queen; but my inteutions 
having been fully declared to my friends, 
to them I can refer for my actual mean- 
ing. My resignation was solely because 
I understood that her Majesty had re- 
solved to retain the whole of the House- 
hold, as far as the ladies were concerned ; 
and because I felt it impossible for me to 
conduct the government without the 
fullest and most unequivocal proof of the 
royal confidence. The state of India, 
the state of Jamaica, and the state of 
Canada, would all require my immediate 
consideration, and would call, perhaps, 
for some proportion of legislative mea- 
sures. I should have had also to con- 
sider the state of this country ; with in- 
sutrection rife in many of its provinces, 
rendering it necessary, according to the 
letter recently published by the Noble 
Lord, that all the respectable persons in 
the country should unite in endeavouring 
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to suppress these disturbances. On 
seeing the present agitated state of the 
country, I considered that it would be 
my duty to endeavour to conduct public 
affairs through the intervention of the 
oe Parliament. Notwithstanding the 

lance of parties in the House, I thought 
it my duty in the first place to try the 
present House of Commons. But what 
is my condition in the present parlia- 
ment? I should begin the Government 
with a minority. I should have had to 
undertake the settlement of the affairs of 
Jamaica with a minority of five; and on 
the question of Ireland I should have 
begun with a minority against a majority 
of 22, who decided in favour of the policy 
of the present Irish government. The 
principal members of the present Irish 
government, whose policy was approved 
of by a majority of this house, were the 
Marquis of Normanby and the noble Lord 
opposite, the Secretary for Ireland. Sir, 
the two chief offices of the household that 
are filled by ladies are held by the sister 
of the noble lord and the wife of the 
Marquis of Normanby. It has been said, 
moreover, that in the event of any change 
in the government the Marquis of Nor- 
manby is a candidate for the office of 
Prime Minister, and the noble lord has 
been designated as the leader of the 
House of Lords. If the understanding 
upon which I was to euter upon office, 
was that I should encounter all those dif- 
ficulties, and yet that the ladies of those 
who preceded me, of those with whom I 
was to be in daily conflict, were to be in 
immediate contact with the Queen, and 
considering the political character given 
to the Household, that I was to acquiesce 
in that, I felt there was something still 
stronger than any personal consideration, 
and it was this, that, although the public 
would lose nothing by my abandonment, 
although the public would perhaps lose 
nothing by my eternal exclusion from 
power—yet the public would lose, and I 
should be abandoning my duty to myself, 
to the country, and above all to the 
Queen, if 1 permitted, as an understand- 
ing on my acceptance of office, that the 
ladies connected with my warmest politi- 
cal opponents should continue to retain 
offices in the Household—there was some- 
thing that told me I must not undertake 
the office of Prime Minister of this great 
country.—Lord John Russell said that 
the misconception which had existed was 
notas to facts, butas to principles. ‘There 
was no material difference as to facts be- 
tween himself and Sir R, Peel. The 
Queen gave Sir R. Peel full power as to 
the men of the household; he sought to 
apply the principle on which Lord Liver- 
pool was selected to the ladies also; and 
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on this the entire subject hinged. Her 
declaration that she wished the whole of 
her female household to remain, put an 
end to all question as to a total or a par- 
tial change. Matters having come on 
Thursday to this stop, she sent again to 
Lord Melbourne, and consulted him what 
answer she should give Sir R. Peel on 
Friday morning. He called his colleagues 
together, and they advised her to send the 
letter just read by Sir R. Peel. On 
Sir R. Peel’s resignation (continued Lord 
Jobn), her Majesty commanded my at- 
tendance. As to the ladies, certainly she 
had not gathered the precise manner in 
which he proposed to exercise the power 
of removal. She asked me whether I 
thought her justified in the line she had 
taken ; and, on my answering that I did, 
she said she hoped, that as she had sup- 
ported our Administration, we should 
now be ready to support her. Next day 
the former Cabinet assembled, and pre- 
pared a minute, recording our opinion 
that the principle of change applies to 
the officers of the household having seats 
in either House, but not to the ladies of 
the household. Lord John concluded by 
saying, that he and his friends having re- 
sumed offices, and become constitutionally 
responsible for her Majesty’s decision, 
must now trust to the opinion of parlia- 
ment and of the country. 





House or Lorps. 

May 14. Viscount Melbourne rose to 
offer that explanation which was neces- 
sary under existing circumstances, having 
been re-called to the government by the 
gracious commands of her Majesty. On 
Wednesday he had been sent for by the 
Queen, previous to which time the Duke 
of Wellington had been sent for. Onthe 
Thursday following he was again sent for, 
and her Majesty stated that Sir Robert 
Peel had taken the responsibility of form- 
ing an Administration, but adding, at the 
same time, that the rt. hon. gentleman 
asked that all the ladies of the Court, all 
the ladies about the royal person, should 
be dismissed ; such at least was the im. 
pression of her Majesty—the right hon. 
Baronet bad subsequently said that such 
was not his intention, and he gave him 
credit for his assertion. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and under that impression, 
that the ladies of her Majesty’s household 
were to be discharged, by recommendation 
of Sir Robert Peel, her Majesty wrote to 
the right hon. Baronet, stating that she 
could not comply with that stipulation. 
The Noble Viscount then read the 
Queen's letter, and proceeded to observe 
that he and his colleagues so entirely con- 
curred in opinion with her Majesty, as to 
the change of her household and on a 
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change of ministry, that they were de- 
termined, at all hazards, to support her 
Majesty in her anxiety to retain about her 
royal person those ladies of the Court 
to whose society she had for so long a 
period been accustomed. He had ten- 
dered the most constitutional advice to 
her Majesty, as he had thought proper 
under the novel and peculiar situation in 
which he was placed. He should never 
abandon that party to which he had been 
so long allied. It had been said that it 
was the disunion of his party which led to 
the present crisis; no such thing. He 
resigned office, not because he was aban- 
doned by his supporters, but because 
there appeared a difference of opinion on 
a particular question. He had come back 
to office, because he could not abandon 
his Sovereign in a period of much excite- 
ment and difficulty.—The Duke of fWel- 
lington said he had one advantage over 
the Noble Viscount ; he had served three 
sovereigns during a period of fifty years, 
through evil report, and through good re. 
port; he had done his duty regardless of 
those reports, and hence his advantage. 
It was perfectly well known that he had 
long entertained the opinion that the mi- 
nister of the country ought to sit in the 
other house of parliament ; hence he had 
recommended a right honourable friend of 
his (Sir Robert Peel), He considered that 
a minister of the Crown was entitled to a 
control over all the appointments of a 
Queen’s household, A, that control be- 
came doubly necessary where the offices 
in every department of the household had 
been long in the hands of an opposite 
party. ‘There was much difference be- 
tween a queen consort and a queen reg- 
nant, and the former reign could not be 
drawn in as a precedent. Had he been 
the person consulted on the influence or 
control, he should have acted entirely as 
the right hon. baronet had done. For 
himself, he would rather suffer any incon- 
venience than interfere with the comforts 
of the Sovereign; but the step recom- 
mended was absolutely demanded by the 
exigency of the occasion. 





House or Commons, 


May 27. On re-assembling after the 
Whitsuntide recess, the House proceeded 
to the election of a new Speaker, Mr. 
Abercromby having resigned. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre, esq. was proposed by Mr. 
Handley, and seconded by Dr. Lushing- 
ton ; and the Rt. Hon. } Aa Goulburn 
was proposed by Mr. Wynn, and seconded 
by Mr. Wilson Patten. On a division, 
there appeared for Mr. Lefevre 317, for 
Mr. Goulburn 299; and the former was 
conducted to the Chair, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Another emeute broke out in Paris, 
early on the afternoon of Sunday, May 12, 
which at one period bore a very alarming 
appearance. At about three o'clock, a 
body of workmen, clad in blouses and 
caps, suddenly made their appearance in 
the Rue St. Denis, from whence, having 
been joined by others of their party, they 
proceeded to the house of Lepage, a gun- 
maker, where they seized and carried off 
about 150 muskets and other fire-arms. 
They then separated into divisions, at- 
tacked and disarmed several of the mili- 
tary posts, captured the Hotel de Ville 
in the Place de Gréve, but were repulsed 
with the loss of several lives in their at- 
tempt on the Palais de Justice. A ge- 
neral movement was then made towards 
the Rue St. Martin, where, as usual, 
they commenced erecting barricades, ex- 
tending from the church of St. Marie to- 
wards the Halle. These scenes had oc. 
cupied scarcely an hour. The municpal 
guards were the first who approached the 
insurgents, and fired onthem, Aftera 
heavy fire, with but little mischief to 
either party, the latter gave way, and fell 
back on their central point already men- 
tioned. At the Rue Hauteville, one of 
the National Guards and a woman were 
shot by the rioters. They even appeared 
in the Rue Coq St. Honoré and in the 
Rue Croix des Petits Champs; but, al- 
though their object was unquestionably to 
have attacked the Louvre in that quarter, 
they were deterred from it by the closing 
of the gates, and the firm attitude of the 
troops within. The soldiers did their 
duty with praiseworthy devotion :—and 
the result was, that this dangerous out- 
break was crushed, and on Monday morn. 
ing tranquillity was completely restored. 

ore recent accounts state that this 
insurrection originated within the So- 
ciété des Familles, of which the assassin 
Fieschi was one, and that the leaders in 
it were M. Blanqui and others, well 
known as members of that society, one of 
whom, a M. Bernard, was made prisoner, 
after having received a dangerous wound. 
Nearly 200 prisoners were taken, the chief 
of whom will be tried by the Chamber of 
Peers, The rest will be sent before the 
Court of Assizes. ‘The number of in- 
surgents killed or who died of their 
wounds was about 40. Nearly as many 
soldiers, officers, national guards, and 
municipal guards, were killed or have 
since died of their wounds. 

On the following morning the lovers 
of order were re-assured by the ap- 
pearance of the royal ordinances, an. 


nouncing the formation of a ministry. 
It is composed as follows :— Marshal 
Soult, President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Du- 
chatel, Minister of the Interior; M. 
Cunin Gridaine, Minister of Commerce ; 
Lieut. General Schneider, Minister of 
War; M. Villemaine, Peer of France, 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Teste, 
Minister of Justice ; M. Passy, Minister 
of Finance; M. Duperre, Minister of 
Marine; M. Dufaure, Minister of Public 
Works ;—the first six are conservatives. 
M. Passy would not join the ‘Thiers fac- 
tion against the King. M. Admiral 
Duperre is a moderate member of the 
Centre Gauche opinions, M. Dufaure 
is a man of great talent, and has con- 
sented to separate himself from Thiers. 


SPAIN. 


Intelligence from Madrid announces 
the resignation of the Spanish Ministry 
inabody. This event took place on the 
3rd May, and was the result of the Ad- 
dresses presented to the Queen by the 
National Guards of the capital, and the 
Municipal Guards of Saragossa, Valentia, 
Seville, and other cities, imploring her to 
dismiss her late advisers, and to dissolve 
the Cortes. General Alaix, feeling pur- 
suaded that the ministry did not enjoy 
the national confidence, convoked a meet- 
ing of his colleagues, at which it was re- 
solved that they should resign in a body, 
which was done immediately. 


CANADA, 


The American papers contain a corre- 
spondence between Sir John Harvey 
(our Governor of New Brunswick), and 
General Scott, characterised by the ut- 
most cordiality and good feeling ; with an 
official announcement of the amicable 
termination of the dispute with the state 
of Maine. Orders had been issued by 
Governor Fairfield, for disbanding all the 
militia in the service of that state, and it 
was expected they would uot again be re- 

uired, as the protection of the timber in 
the disputed territory was left to the care 
of the civil power, Both parties are to 
continue in possession of, and have juris- 
diction over, the parts occupied by them 
respectively at the commencement of the 
present dispute; and the decision of the 
main question will be left in the hands of 
the Federal Government of America. 

At the same time the state of things on 
the Canadian frontier is unsatisfactory. 
Scarcely anight passes without the heavens 
being illuminated by the light from some 
incendiary fire, The House of Assem- 
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bly of rig Canada has passed a reso- 
lution in favour of uniting the two pro- 
vinces. Sir Allan M‘Nab and Mr. H. 
Meritt will visit this country as Commis- 
sioners for negociating a union, which the 
Upper Canadians deem so desirable. 


INDIA. 


Advices from Madras of 14th Feb. 
state, that the news from Scinde was, 
that the Ameers had refused the ultima. 
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tum which was forwarded to them at Hy- 
derabad, and announced their intention of 
attacking the force under Sir John 
Keune, and attempting to arrest its pro- 
gress. For this purpose, it is said, they 
collected from 10,000 to 12,000 men, and 
as Sir John Keane was at Jurruk, within 
a march of Hyderabad, at the date of the 
last accounts, it was expected that some- 
thing decisive would take place. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 3. The Cheltenham theatre was 
found to be on fire. About five o’clock 
A. M. the roof fell in with a most tremen- 
dous crash, and the whole building, toge- 
ther with two or three small houses ad- 
joining it, was completely destroyed. This 
theatre was built in 1805, by Mr. J. 
Watson, a coadjutor of John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, both of whom in the early 
part of their career appeared on the Chel- 
tenham boards. The property, which 
is insured for 2,0007. in the Phcenix 
Fire Office, was of the value of about 
5,000/.; it was in the hands of trustees 
for the benefit of the proprietor’s credi- 
tors. ‘To such a degree has the taste.for 
theatricals fallen off since Lord Segrave 
and his brothers were in the habit of act- 
ing, that it is doubted if another theatre 
will be built at Cheltenham. 

It appears that for some weeks past the 
Chartist revolutionists at Llanidloes, co. 
Montgomery, and its vicinity, have been 
arming themselves in pursuance of the 
treasonable advice of the villains who 
have been their leaders ; they have pur- 
‘ chased such fire-arms as were to be rea- 
dily obtained, and caused pikes to be ma- 
nufactured by their partisans, and parties 
had gone out into the country and taken 
arms from the farmers and others who 
possessed them. In consequence, a com- 
munication was made to the Secretary of 
State, and three of the London police 
were sent to Llanidloes, where they ar- 
rived on Monday, May 6, and the next 
day, with the aid of the local officers, 
under the direction of the magistrates, 
apprehended certain _— charged with 
being concerned in the outrages that had 
been committed, and took them to the 
Trewythen Arms’ Inn. This was the 
signal for a general rising of the revolu- 
tionists of the town and its vicinity, who 
immediately, being armed with guns, 
pistols, pikes, and bludgeons, proceeded 
to the Trewythen Arms, the windows 
and doors of which they broke, and having 
forced their way in, they rescued the par- 


ties that had been apprehended, nearly 
killing the mcm ore turned the land- 
lord, Mr. Evans, and his family, out of 
the house, and completely ransacked the 
cellars and every other part of the pro- 
petty. On the arrival of the military 
five of the supposed rioters were appre- 
hended at their own homes, but the prin- 
cipal ringleaders were not to be found, 
In the house of one was discovered a 
dagger, the blade of which was about half- 
a-yard in length, evidently made out of a 
flannel weaver’s spindle. In the house 
of another, a quantity of sheet lead was 
found intended for making bullets. ‘The 
lower class of people in this district are 
represented as being a very depraved and 
disorderly set. They are not exclusively 
Welsh, as many importations from Ire- 
land and Lancashire have taken place 
within the last few years. Their condi- 
tion is impoverished, and provisions dear, 
On the arrival of two companies of the 
14th and 200 of .the Montgomeryshire 
yeomanry, the Chartists fled in all direc. 
tions, some to their homes and others to 
the hills. During the search for prison- 
ers, and while the soldiers were at the 
outlets of the town, a number of indiyi- 
duals were observed upon the mountains, 
escaping towards Rhayader. The cavalry 
immediately went in pursuit, and suc. 
ceeded in apprehending 12 prisoners, who 
were escorted into Lianidloes. On the 
5th of May, Mr. Thomas Powell, of 
Welshpool, a man of some little pro- 
perty, who had been one of the principal 
orators and leaders of the Chartist part 
in North Wales, was arrested. On the 10t 
Vincent, the printer, and Chartist leader, 
was arrested at his house in London, ona 
warrant sent by five magistrates of the 
Newport sessions, for attending a riotous 
assemblage held at Newport about a fort- 
night before. 

On the 3d May seven Chartists were 
arrested for drilling at Manchester. For 
some days about 100 of these misguided 
men had nightly assembled in a retired 
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lane on the Oldham-road, about three 
miles from Manchester, where they under- 
went regular drillings in marching and 
other evolutions, but without arms ; and 
the magistrates, determined to put a stop 
to the practice, gave orders to the police 
for that purpose. ‘Three men then went 
to the rendezvous, and found two squad- 
rons or companies drilling, one of 25 and 
the other of 15, a man named Riley giving 
the word of command. The police did 
not interfere; but as they separated ar- 
rested a party of eight. One of them, 
not being recognised, was discharged. 
It having been announced that a Chartist 
meeting would be held at Westbury in 
Wiltshire on the Sth May, and another at 
Trowbridge on the 9th, the magistrates in 
each of those places took means to pre- 
serve the peace. At the former place, 
Potts a druggist from Trowbridge, with 
other leaders, so far committed them. 
selves, that the magistrates issued war- 
rants for their immediate apprehension, 
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Three were apprehended on the spot, and 
committed for trial; and Potts was ap- 
prehended at Devizes the next evening, 
and consigned to the safe custody of the 
constables. Soon after Potts had been 
secured, Roberts, another notorious lead- 
er, took himself off to Bath, but returned 
the following morning, where he claimed 
to advocate the cause of Potts before the 
magistrates. The magistrates, however, 
had in the mean time received such depo- 
sitions against Roberts as to warrant his 
lee ; and he was accordingly 
placed as a prisoner by the side of his 
friend, and after a due investigation of the 
several charges against each, they were 
sent off together to Fisherton Gaol, to 
abide their trial at the next assizes. It is 
to be hoped, that the commitment of these 
persons will be the means of putting some 
check to that delusion which has been so 
widely spread, particularly in the manu- 
facturing districts; and which threatened 
to dissolve the very links of society. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTe Promotions. 

April 24. Knighted, John Archibald Mur- 
ray, of Edinburgh, esq. one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Scotland.—Francis Ly- 
sons Price, esq. one of her Majesty’s Hon, 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, vice Robe. 

ay 2. ‘To be Barons of the United King- 
dom :—Richard Wogan Baron Talbot de Mala- 
hide, by the title of Baron Furnival of Mala- 
hide, co, Dublin; Sir John Thomas Stanley, 
Bart. by the title of Baron Stanley, of Alder- 
ley, co. Chester; the Rt. Hon. Henry Villiers 
Stuart, by the title of Baron Stuart de Decies, 
of Dromona, within the Decies, co. Waterford ; 
Chandos Leigh, esq. by the title of Baron Leigh, 
of Stoneleigh, co. Warw.; Paul Beilby Thomp- 
son, esq. by the title of Baron Wenlock, of Wen- 
lock, co. Salop ; the Rt. Hon. Chas. Brownlow, 
by the title of Baron Lurgan, of Lurgan, co. 
Armagh; Nicholas William Ridley Colborne, 
esq. by the title of Baron Colborne, of West- 
harling, co. Norfolk ; Arthur French, of French 
Park, mmon, esq. by the title of Baron de 
He bang of Artagh, co. Roscommon.—Corbett 
Holland, of Admington House, co. Gloucester, 
- incompliance with the will of his maternal 
uncle, Michael Corbett, esq. to take the name 
of Corbett after Holland, and bear the arms of: 
Corbett. 

May 3, Stephen flenry Sullivan, esq. (secre- 
tary of legation in Sardinia,) to be secretary 
of egation at the Court of Bavaria; the Hon. 
Richard Bingham, (now secretary of legation in 
Bavaria) to besecretary of legation at the court 
of Sardinia; Francis Leeson Ball, esq. (first 
attache to her ry me te legation at Mexico) 
to be secretary of _o at Buenos Ayres.— 
John Strangeways naldson, of Cheswick, 
co. Durham, esq. only son and heir of Thomas 
Donaldson, late of Alnwick, esq. Capt. 31st 
foot, by Mary, only sister of Henry Colling- 
wood Selby, esq. lately deceased, to take the 
name of Selby after Donaldson, and bear the 


arms of both families quarterly.—2d Dragoon 


Guards, Major G. Sy er tobe Major. Unat- 
tached, Major F. C, Griffith (from 2d n 
Guards), to be Lieut.-Colonel. Brevet, Capt. 


Tt. G. — 38th Foot, to be Major 


May 4. The Hon. Adolphus William Col- 
chester to be a eof honour in ordinary to 
her Majesty, vice Lord Kilmarnock.—Col. Wil- 
liam Warre, C.B. and K.T.S. to accept the in- 
signia of a knight commander of the royal mi- 
litary order of St. Bento d’Avis, conferred in 
testimony of her Most Faithful Majesty’s ap- 
probation of his services during the Peninsular 
war, and as quartermaster-gen. in the British 
force that went to Portugal in 1826, under the 
command of Gen. Clinton. 

May 6. The Earl of Uxbridge to be Lord 
Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s household. 

May 7. Cornwallis Hewet, M.D. to be one 
of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, 
vice Dr. Seymour, resigned. 

May 8. Oswald Wood, esq. to be Provost 
Marshal of Antigua ; John Mason Pooley, esq. 
to be Provost Marshal of Grenada; and George 
La Coste, esq. to be Judicial Referee and Re- 
gistrar of Deeds in Trinidad. 

May 10. Master Charles Thomas Wemyss to 
be Page of Honour to Her Majesty—53d Foot, 
Major Wm. Blois to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. R. 
French to be Major. 79th, Capt. the Hon. 
Lauderdale Maule to be Major. Brevet, Capt. 
R. R. Houghton, 74th Foot, to be Major. 

May 15. The brothers and sisters of Arthur 
Algernon now Earl of Essex to enjoy the 
same title and precedence as if their late father 
had succeeded to the dignity. 

May 17. John Whitehead, esq. to be Consul 
at Archangel; and John Rendall, esq. to be 
Consul at the Cape Verde Islands. 

May 18. John Henniker, of Chelsea-park, esq. 
and Mary his wife, only child and heir of Capt. 
Edw. Wilson, and niece to Sir Henry Wright 
Wilson, of Chelsea-park, and of Crofton-hall, 
co. York, Knt. to take the name of Wilson 
after Henniker, and that of Wright before Hen- 
niker, and bear the arms of Wilson and Wright 
quarterly with Henniker, Wilson in the first 
quarter. 

May 22. The Earl of Uxbridge sworn of 
the ivy Couucil.—Lord Portman sworn 
Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset. 

=s 23. Rear-Adm. Sir Arthur Farquhar, 
Knt. C.B., K.H., and K.S, to accept the in- 
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signia of a Knight Commander of the Swedish 
order of the Sword, in testimony of the King 
of Sweden’s approbation of his services, espe- 
cially at the siege of Gluckstadt. 

May 25. The Hon. G. S. 8S. Jerningham 
(Sec. of Legation at Lisbon), to be Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid. 

May 28. The Rt. Hon. James Abercromby 
created Baron Dunfermline, of Dunfermline, 
co, Fife.—William Thomas Keene Perry, of 
Minety, co. Glouc. gent., in compliance with 
the will of his great-uncle Wm. Keene, gent. 
to take the name of Keene after Perry. 





The Earl of Charlemont to be Lord Lieut. of 
co. Tyrone, vice the Earl of Caledon, dec. 

The Marquess of Headfort to be K. P. 

W. Russell, esq. (Private Sec. to the Lord 
Chancellor) to be Accountant-gen. of the Court 
of ae 

M. D. Hill, esq. Q. C. to be Recorder of Bir- 
mingham. 

James Croker, esq. to be Solicitor-gen. and 
Crown Prosecutor in the colony of Port Philip, 
Melbourne Town. 





NAVAL PRoMorIONS. 


To be Captain,—Richard H. King. 

To be Commanders,—Thos. P. Dobree, Hum- 
— Butler. 

Capt. the Hon. W. Waldegrave and Commander 
Sacket Hope, to the —¢ ~ ; Commanders, 
the Hon. E. Harris, to the Racehorse, C. 
Deere to the Clio, J. Corbyn to the Ports- 
mouth ordinary, W. H. Higgs to the Royal 
Sovereign yacht. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Ayr county.—Viscount Kilburne. 
ertford.—Hon. W. F. Cowper, re-chosen. 
(Commiss. of Greenwich hosp. vice Sheil). 

Leith burghs.—Rt. Hon. A. Rutherfurd. 

Tyrone co.—Lord Claud Hamilton. 





EcctestasTicaAL PRerERMENTs. 


Very Rev. George Davys, D.D. (Dean of Ches- 
ter) to be Bp. of Peterborough. 

Rey. Fred. Anson to be Dean of Chester. 

Rev. G. Peacock to be Dean of = 

Very Rev. T. Blakely (Dean of Achonry) to be 
Dean of Down. 

Rev. E. N. Hoare to be Dean of Achonry. 

Rev. J. Chaine to be Dean of Connor. 

Hon. and Rev. W. T. Law to be Chancellor of 
the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Rey. Rich, Fenton to be Preb. of Lincoln 

Rey. J. J. Blunt, D.D. to be Lady Margaret’s 
Prof, of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Rey. H. G. Adams, Dunsford V. Devon. 

Rey. J. C. Badeley, Halesworth R. Suff. 

Rev. H. Blayds, South Stoke V. Som. 

Rev. J. C. Boddington, Byerley P.C. Bradford. 

Rey. M. G. Booty, Wensley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. B. Bourne, Colmere and Prior’s Dean 
RR. Hants. 

v. John Bowstead, Tathwell V. Linc. 

- W. R. Browell, Beaumont R. Essex. 

. Edw. Budge, Manaccan V. Cornwall. 

. E. Bulmer, Moreton on Luge R. Heref. 

Rev. T. Carver, Bridgeham R. Norf. 

y. G. Coleman, Water Stratford R. Bucks. 

y. F. Curtis, St. Leonard’s R. Colchester. 


Rev. H. L. Davies, Wormegay P.C. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. Davies, Meline R. Pembroke. 
Rev. E. C. Ellis, Steventon R. Berks. 


Rev. J. K. Field, Glasbury P. C. Brecon. 

Rey. T. Fisher, Luckham R. Som. 

Rey. J. Ford, Lane-End P. C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. G. Gilpin, Long Houghton V, Northumb. 
Gent. Maa, Vou, XI. 
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Rev. J, F. Gordon, Tyrella R. (now disjoined 
from the Deanery of Down). 

Rey. J. Grisdale, South Reston, R. Linc. 

Rev. T. Harrison, new ch. at Stafford. 

Rev. J. W. Hatherell, Charmouth R. Dorset. 

Rey. R. M. Jones, Cromford P. C. Derb. 

Ven. Archdeacon Law, East Brent V. Som. 

Rev. E. W. Lechmere, Brockhampton P. C. 


Heref. 
Rev. W. M. Macdonald, Minty V.Glouc. _ 
Rey. John Matthews, Melbury Osmund with 
eg yg Fe en came R. Dorset. 
Rev. Dr. Molesworth, Minster V. Thanet. 
Rey. C. Paroissien, Hardingham R. Norf. 
Rey. E. Price, Greetham R. Linc. : 
Rey. W. C. Radcliffe, Fonthill Giffard R. Wilts. 
Rey. Edw. St. John, Winchfield R. Hants. 
Rey. G. W. Sandys, Grandborough V. Bucks. 
Rev. M. Seaman, St. James’s R. Colchester. 
Rey. James Smith, Island Magee R. Antrim. 
Rev. J. W. Sneyde, Blechingley R. Surrey. 
Rey. T. Sutton, Merton V. Linc. 
Rev. Vernon Tipping, Church Lawton R. Ches. 
Rev. C. Tripp, D.D. Silverton R. Devon. 
Rev. R. L. Tyner, Killemlagh R. co. Kerry. 
Rev. T. T. Upwood, Clenchwarton R. Norf. 
Rev. J. White, Barnetby le Wolds V. Linc. 
Rev. W. M. H. Williams, Orchardleigh R. Som. 
Rev. John Wilson, Deeping St. Jas. V. Linc. 
Rev. W. Wingfield, Gulval V. Cornwall. 
Rev. J. F. Wray, Stixwold V. co. Linc. 


————— 


CHAPLAINS. 

Archdeacon Keating, Rev. E. G. Hudson, Rev. 
A. Douglas, and the Rev. F. Morison, to the 
Lord Lieut. of Ireland. 

Rev. J. O. Hill, and Rev. E. N. Young, to the 
Duke of Buckingham. Z 

Rev. W. Gunner to St. Mary’s coll. Winchest. 

Rev. R. W. Whitford, M.A. to be Assistant 
Chaplain at Madras. 





Civi PREFERMENTS. 

Rey. H. B. Wilson, B.D. to be Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 

J.S. Blackie, esq. to be Regius Prof. of Huma- 
nity at Aberdeen. A 

Rev. J. H. C. Borwell, to be Master of Kings- 
bridge grammar school. 

Rev. C. Crofts, to be Head Master of Hackney 
Church of England School. 

Mr. A. Leeman, B.A. to be Second Master of 
Oakham grammar school. 


BIRTHS. 

April 10. At Tleden, Kent, the lady of Sir R. 
Plasket, a dau.—_13. At the vicarage, Bark- 
ing, the Hon. Mrs. R. Liddell, a son.——14. In 
Bryanston-sq. | Elizabeth Drummond, a 
son.—In Piccadilly, the Lady Louisa H han, 
a dau.——16. In Harley-st. the wife of E. C. 
Kindersley, esq. a dau.—— In Grosvenor- 
street, the Hon. Mrs. C. H. gf a dau.—— 
At Heckfield, Hants, the wife of F. Pigot, esq. 
a dau.—18. At Richmond-park, the Hon. 
Mrs. T. B. Wall, a dau.—_19. At Paris, Mrs. 
Bolton King, a dau.—20. At Little Sharde- 
loes, the wife of Col. W. T. Drake, a dau.—— 
In Wilton-crescent, the wife of G. Drummond, 
esq. a dau.— 21. In Upper Harley-st. the 
Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, a dau.—22. The wife of 
Edw. Divett, esq. M.P. a dau.——24. In Ches- 
ter-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, a dau.——In 
Upper Harley-st. the wife of Thomas Duffield, 
esq. M.P. a son.——25. The Countess of Ux- 
bridge, a son.——27. At Stonehouse, Lady 
Amelia Walker, a son. 

Lately. In Belgrave-sq. the Duchess of 
Montrose, a dau.——At Culverlands, near Farn- 
ham, the wife of t. Lord G. Paulet, R.N. 
a son.——At Mickle rv Lady Albert Co- 
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nyngham, a dau.——At Huntington-court, 

eref. the wife of E. 8S. Gisborne, esq. a son. 
——At the vicarage, Milton Abbott, Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. St. Vincent Hammick, a 
son, 

May 5. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Moberly, 
Head Master of Winchester College, a dau.—— 
In St. James’s-place, the wife of J. H. Vivian, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——At Culverthorpe, the Hon. 
Mrs. Handley, a dau.——In Bath, the wife of 
the Rev. R.V. Law, ason.——8. In Upper Gros- 
venor-st. the Hon. Mrs. T. Barnewall, a dau. 
—9. The wife of the Rev. Charles Words- 
worth, Second Master of Winchester Coll. a dau. 
——At Haccombe, the lady of Sir Walter Carew 
Bart. a dau.——10. In Holles-st. the wife of 
Col. Lluellyn, C.B. a dau.——12. In_ Brook-st. 
the wife of A. Spiers, esq. M.P. a dau.——13, 
At the rectory, Amersham, the wife of the Rev. 
J. T. Drake, a son.——At the rectory, Langton, 
Dorset, the wife of the Rev. Robt. Farquharson, 
ason.—15, In Curzon-st. Lady Ernest Bruce, 
a.son.,——At Brighton, the wife of C. Morgan, 
M.P. a dau.——16. The Hon. Mrs. Stanley, a 
son.——25. At Melford, Suffolk, the wife of 
Richard Almack, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 2%. At Madras, Capt. William Hill, 
Acting Deputy Judge Advocate-gen. to Emma 
Jephson, only dau. of the late Capt. Lowe, 
25th Light Dragoons. 

March 12. At St. Vincent’s, J. D. O’Brien, 
esq. Capt. 70th Reg. and Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-gen. in the West Indies, to 
Helen, second dau. of Alex. Cumming, esq. of 
that island. 

April 2. The Rev. Jas. H. Wilding, M.A. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. Gauntlett, 
Rector of Fladbury, Wore.——At_ Brighton, 
Walter Bentinck, esq. to Adelaide Eliza, dau. 
of J. H. Stracey, esq. of —. 

3. At Tournay, Edmond Joseph de Lossy, 
esq. to Frances Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Sir H. T. Oakes, Bart.—John Bellis, 
esq. third son of the late Lt.-Col. F. W. Bellis 
to Katharine, only dau. of John Nason, of 
Newtown, Cork, esq.——J. T. L. Hallum, esq. 
Wormingford Grove, Essex, to Sarah Matilda, 
only dau. of Geo. Cobbolds, esq. Trimley St. 
Martin, Suffolk. —— At Walton-on-the- ill, 
William Corbet Kent, esq. only son of the 





Rev. Wm. Kent, of Whitchure » Salop, to, T 


Penelope, eldest dau. of Edw. Kent, esq. of 
Edge-hill. 
4. At Trinity church, Marylebone, Andrew 
only son of Mr. and Lady Janet Buchanan, and 
First Attaché to Her Majesty’s Embassy at the 
Court of Russia, to Frances Katharine, only 
dau. of the late Very Rev. Edw. Mellish, Dean 
of Hereford.——At Heavitree, Exeter, Lieut.- 
Col. Christopher Lethbridge, EB. 1. Service, to 
Emma Martha, second dau. of the late W. 
Mackie, esq. of Sidmouth.—— At Patshull, 
Staff. the Rev. C.G. Cotes, Rector of Stanton 
St. Quintin, Wilts, second son of the late John 
Cotes, og ty Woodcote, to Fanny Henrietta, 
dau. of Sir G. Pigot, Bart.——At Newbold- 
upon-Avon, Warw. the Rev. C. P. Terrot, Vicar 
of Wispington, Linc, only son of Gen. Terrot, 
R. A. to Alice Maria eldest dau. of the Rev. 
R. Stephens, Vicar of Belgrave, near Leicester. 
—At Chelsea, Alexander Middleton, esq. 
third son of the late Rear-Admiral Middleton, 
to Elizabeth, younger dau. of Richard Neave, 
esq. of Chelsea Hospital.—At St. James’s, 
Hires ae Charles Reynolds, esq. son of the 
late W. F. Reynolds, esq. of Carshalton House, 
to Simmonette Susan, youngest dau. of Thos, 
Brown, esq, of New Grove.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Robert Manley Lowe, second son 
of W. Lowe, esq. of Montagu-st. to Emma 
Rebecca, fifth dau. of the late W. Smith, esq. 





of Fairy Hall, Mottingham, Kent,——aAt Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Thomas, second son of Robert 
Ferguson, esq. of Deptford, to Maria Eliza- 
beth-Oakes, eldest dau. of Capt. Pettingal, 
Vice Consul at Dunkirk.——At_ St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone, James T. Smith, M.D., of Steven- 
age, to Mary Brodie, third dau. of the late W. 

. Lawrence, esq. of Lawrence Park, Jamaica. 
—At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, Henry 
Stopford ro esq. barrister-at-law, third son 
of the Lo Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, to 
Julia Esther, second dau. of Andrew Green, 
esq. of Cockermouth.——The Rev. John Lyons, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. George’s, Little Bolton, 
Lanc. to Susannah, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Watson, D.C.L.——At Wycliffe, Thos. 
Story Spedding, esq. to Frances Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Archdeacon Headlam.——At 
Rome, the Prince Doria — to Lady 
Mary Talbot.——At Florence, James Wilson, 
esq. M.D. to Clara, fourth dau. of the late G. 
H. Kortright, esq. of Hylands, Essex. 

5. At Carmarthen, the Rev. R. J, F. Thomas, 
Curate of Hammersmith, to Elizabeth Esther, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Jones, esq. 

6. At Bath, Thos. Henry Starr, esq. D.M. 
late of Reading, to Georgiana, dau. of the late 
Edwyn Burnaby, esq. of Bagrave-hall, Leic. 

8. At Sulcoates, Yorkshire, the Rev. 8. 
Bridge, Assistant Minister of St. John’s, Hull, 
to Mar, t, second dau. of the late John 
Howlett, esq. of Jamaica. j 

9. At Clifton, the Rev. G. G. Gardiner, to 
Frances Mary, only dau. of the late P. Touchet, 
esq. and niece to Sir F, Ford, Bt.——At the 
Charter-house, J. F. Pike, esq. of Bedford-sq. 
and Ramridge, Hants, to Dorothea Fisher, of 
Sibton-abbey, Suffolk, eldest dau, of the late 
Bishop of Salisbury.——At St. George’s, Han.- 
6q. Capt. Alfred Hill, son of Sir Robert Hill, 
and nephew and Aide-de-Camp to the General 
Commanding in Chief, to Miss Howard; dau. 
of the Earl of Kilmorey.——At the same 
church, Frederick Sarney, esq. of Wargrave, 
Rerks, to Eliz. youngest dau. of Thos. Noble 
Elwyn, esq. of Albemarle-st.——At Exeter, the 
Rev. Nicholas Tindal, M.A. eldest son of the 
Lord Chief Justice, to Anne Frances, only 
child of the late John Geo. Schweitzer, esq. 
——At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rey. 
Henry Oct. Coxe, M.A. one of the Sub-Libra- 
rians of the Bodleian Library, to Charlotte 
Esther, youngest dau. of Gen. Sir pugrere » J 

urner.——aAt St. Pancras, Capt. Lethbridge, 
R. Art. to Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Cadell, esq. of Upper Charlotte-st.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. T. B. 
Stuart, Lb. D., Fellow of Queen’s Coll, Camb. to 
Maria-Love, youngest dau, of the late Capt. T. 
Robertson, E. I. Service. ‘ 

10. At Tiverton, the Rev. John Daniel 
Lloyd, Rector of Clare Portion, to Catharine, 
dau. of Thomas Hellings, org. town-clerk of 
that borough.——At Exeter, the Rev. Wm. J. 
Copleston, tor of Cromhall, Glouc. to Eliza- 
beth Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Blake, 
late Rector of Yeovilton.——Louis Jchotte, 
esq. of [Brussels, to Louisa, dau. of James 
Parkinson, esq. of Bedford-sq.——At All Souls’, 
Langham-place, Chas. Alex. Lushington, esq. 
to Sarah, relict of William Camac, esq. of 
Mansfield-st. and Hastings. 

11. The Rev. Charles ng, nephew to the 
Earl of Lauderdale and the late Lord Farnbo- 
rough, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. of Sir 
Robert Wigram, Bart.——At Warminster, Ed- 
ward Boor, B.A. of Emanuel College, Camb. 
to Harriet Anne, youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Blachford, esq. of Carisbrooke, I. W.——At 
Hastings, Joseph Bowstead, esq. barrister-at- 
law onl Fellow of Pembroke coll. Camb. to 
Jane, second dau. of the late W. Parke, esq. of 
Liverpool.——At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
Edw, Croxall Willoughby, esq. of Sutton Cold- 
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field, to Mary, eldest dau. of Francis Law, 
esq. of Sittingbourne.——At Kensington, John 
Egan, of Essex-st. esq. to Mary-Ann-Alex- 
ander, younger dau. of the late C. A. Crickitt, 
esq. of Colchester.—— At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, R. J. Gregg, esq. of Park-sq. 
Regent’s Park, second son of the late Henry 
Gregg, esq. to Catherine Julia, youngest dau. 
of Cornelius Buller, . of Connaught-sq. 
——At Bolton-by-Bowland, Yorkshire, the Rey. 
W. J. E. Rooke, second son of Major-Gen. Sir 
Willoughby Rooke, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Ant, Littledale, esq.——At Paris. 
the Chev. Antoine de Satgé, youngest son of 
Cosme Baron de Sates, to the Hon. Harriet 
Rowley, dau. cf the dowager Lady Langford. 
—At Stowtin Kent, the Rev. Henry Barker, 
M.A., Vicar of Weare, Som. to Albenia Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of J. Andrews, esq.——At 
Chiswick, F. C. Miles, esq. of Kew, to Sophia 
Harriot, eldest dau. of the late J. C. Hyde, 
esq. of Shirley, near Southampton. —— At 
Leicester, Richard Mitchell, esq. of Enderby 
Hall, Leic. to Joanna Maria, eldest dau. of 
Michael Roach, esq. of Rathmines, Dublin. 

12. At Great Alne, Warw. the Rev. J. R. Bud- 
dicom, B.A. Curate of Horley, Oxf. to Sarah 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. 8. 
Rufford, Rector of Binton, Warw. 

13. At Chiswick, Morgan Thomas, esq. 
Assistant Inspector of the Ordnance Medical 
Department, to Mary, only dau. of Joseph 
Fletcher, esq.——At Brixton, Henry Hamilton, 
esq. of Laugharne, Carmarthen, to Helen, 
only dau. of the late Donald Sutherland, esq. of 
the same place.——At Hinckley, R. 8. Jacques 
Winterton, esq. of the Middle Temple, an 
Sketchley Hall, Leic. to Ann Amelia, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. Davison, Yarm, Yorksh. 
and niece to E. Kem-Jarvis, esq. Castle-hill 
House, Hinckley. : 

16. At Upham, Hants, Walter Jervois Long, 
esq. eldest son of Walter Lon , esq. of Haseley 
Court, Oxf. to Emily Jane, eldest dau. of E.M. 
Gale, esq.—aAt Marylebone, the Rev. Henry 
Des Voeux, M.A. Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Anglesey, to Julia Grace, dau. of the late 
John Denison, of Ossington, esq.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Major Campbell, of 
Melfort, Argylish. to Louisa, dau. of C. M. 
Ricketts, esq. Melfort——At South Warn- 
borough, Hants, John Locke, esq. third son 
of the late Wadham Locke, esq. of Rowdeford 
House, Wilts, to Frances Augusta, eldest dau. 
of T. M. Wayne, esq.—aAt Paddington, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Payne, Bombay Army, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Richard Pass- 
more, esq.—The Rey. Granville J. Granville, 
to Marianne, fifth dau. of Sir Gray Skipwith, Bt. 
——At Otterden, Kent, Jas. Majoribanks. he 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. G. D. Good- 
yar, Rector of Otterden.——At Bamburgh, 
Thomas Tancred, esq. Fellow of Merton Coll. 
Oxford, eldest son of Sir T. Tancred, Bart. to 
Jane, third and 2 arn dau. of Prideaux 
John Selby, esq. of Twizell House, Northumb. 

At St. John’s, Westminster, R. R. 
Gream, esq. of Tunbridge-wells, to Harriet 
Sophia, dau. of Lewis Hertslet, esq. of the 
Foreign Office.—-At Bedhampton, Hants, 
Edmund J. Daubeney, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
T. H. Biggs, Rector of Whitborne, Heref. 

18. Jobn Blaker, jun. esq. of Lewes, Sussex, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of John Borrer, esq. of 
Portslade.——At Binegar, T. H. J. Hudson, 
“— of Wells, eldest son of Edw. Hudson, 
M.D. of Cork, and nephew of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Down, to Jane, dau, of the late 
Richard Norris, esq. of Tilshead, Wilts. 

19.; At St. Pancras, Henry Storer, esq. of 
Grenville-st. to Anna Maria, second dau. of the 
late John Parker, esq. of Limerick, and of 
Leslie Hall, Kerry. 
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® 23. At ee Gat Marylebone, Henry 
Tritton, esq. of Battersea, to lizabeth Anne, 
only dau. of the late Rev. P. Maxwell, of Almer, 
Dorset.——By special license, at Jersey, Wm. 
Watson Prole, esq. eldest son of William 
Prole, esq. of Croyde, Devon, to Charlotte 
Ruth, only dau. and heiress of Ant. Dickson, 
esq. Edrington House, Berwickshire, late Pre- 
sident of the Medical Board at Bengal. 


24. At the Chapel ~— Tower, James 
Rutherford Lumley, 9th Bengal N. i. to his 
cousin Arabella, youngest dau. of the late 


Rev. T. C. Wilkinson, Rector of All Saints, 
Stamford. 

25. At Mortlake, Geo. Edw. Wilmot Wood, 
esq. M.D. of Halfmoon-st. to Henrietta, dau. 
of the Rey. Dr. Pinckney, of East Sheen.—— 
At Chelmsford, the Rev. Charles Chapman, 
M.A, Minister of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norw. 
to Hester, eldest dau. of the late Rev. T. Mills, 
of Coval Hall, Chelmsford.——John Orde, 
fourth son of Sir F. M. Ommaney, to Susanna, 
eldest dau. of John M‘T; . esq. M.P.—— 
At Bathwick, the Rev. C. J. Glyn, Rector of 
Witchampton, Dorset, youngest son of the 
late R. C. Glyn, Bart. to Anne, third dau. of 
the late Capt. Wm. H. Cleather, 1st Ceylon 
reg.——At Uttoxeter, Robert Stone, esq. of 
Kinderton Hall, Chesh. to Penelope. —— 
dau. of James Harrison, esq. of Wood illa, 
Staff.——aAt Paris, William Huskisson Carey, 
esq. of Guernsey, to Charlotte, second dau. of 
the late T. N. Twopeny, esq. of Knoyle, Wilts. 

27. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Grieg Thom- 
son, esq. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Eedes, esq’ of Southwark.—At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, George Willes, esq. of 
Hungerford Park, Berks, to Charlotte, second 
dau. of H. Coap, esq. of York-place, Portman- 
sq. and Chilton e, Hungerford. —at 
Dover, Lieut. J. Rendell, R.N. to Sophia, dau. 
of the late Thomas Medland, esq. Exeter. 

The Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P. to Han- 
nah Mayer, second dau. of the late Baron N. 
M. de Rothschild.—At Chelsea, John Hen- 
niker, esq. of Compton Martin, to Mary, only 
child of Edw. Wilson, esq. and niece of the 
late Sir Henry Wright Wilson. 

30. At St. Luke’s, Old-st. Percival White, 
esq. of Clapham, to Elizabeth Wilson, youngest 
sister to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Caleutta.——At Hackney, the Rev. James 
Guillemard, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxf. and Vicar of Kirtlington, Oxf. to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Robert Tyser, esg. M.D.——At 
— Lieut.-Col. Chesney, R. Art. to Eve- 
rilda, second dau. of Gen. Sir John Fraser, 
G.C.H.—Henry Tremenheere, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Eliza Caroline, only dau. of 
Francis Pierard, esq. late District Judge in 
Bengal.——At Dublin, Assistant Commissary- 
- C. H. Dinwiddie, to Mary Anne, eldest 

au. of Finlay King, esq. 42d Highlanders.— 
At Brighton, the Rev. Dr. Claxson, of Eastgate- 
house, and of Wotton-lodge, near Gloucester, 
to Charlotte Ann, dau. of the late Sir John 
Kamer. 

Lately. The Rev. Henry Townley Daniel, 
M.A., Rector of Tresswell, Notts, to Mary, 
dau, of the late John Billyard, “+ of Saundby. 
——John-Eardley, eldest son of Sir J. Eardley 
Wilmot, Bart, M.P. of Berkeswell-hall, Warw. 
to Eliza Martha, dau. of the late Sir R. Wil- 
liams, Bart. M.P. of Fryars, Anglesea.——At 
Wamfield cum Heath, the Rev. Wm. Sharpe, 
Vicar of Addingham, Cumberland, to Laura 
Harriette, third dau. of the late Rev. R. P. 
Goodenough, Prebendary of Carlisle. —— At 
Oaksey, Wilts, Richard Kinneir, esq. M.D. of 
Cirencester, to Maria, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Maskelyne, ~ of Oaksey Park. —— Rev. 
Charles R. R. Harrison, Vicar of Cashell, Lre- 
land, to Marianne youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Pilkingt» , esq. Capt. Slst regt. 

on 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eanrt or Essex. 


April 23. In Belgrave-square, in his 
83nd year, the Right Hon. George Capel 
Coningsby, fifth Earl of Essex and Vis- 
count Malden (1661), sixth Baron Capel 
of Hadham, co. Hertford (1641), D.C.L. 
and F.S.A. 

The late Earl of Essex was born Nov. 
13, 1757, the only son by the first mar- 
riage of William-Anne-Holles fourth 
Earl of Essex, with Frances eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, K.B. by Lady Frances 
Coningsby, daughter of Thomas Earl Co- 
ningsby. His education was completed 
at Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
where he received the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1777. 

When in the twenty-second year of his 
age, Viscount Malden was unanimously 
chosen one of the representatives of the 
city of Westminster, on the accesion of 
Charles Ear! of Harrington tothe peerage, 
but he did not sit for that city after the 
dissolution in the following year. At 
that period he commanded the West- 
minster voluntecrs, and was one of the 
greatest favourites of the Prince of Wales. 
In 1781 he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Lostwithiel in Corn- 
wall: in 1784 for Oakhampton, and in 
1794 and 1796 for Radnor. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage, on the death of his 
father, March 5, 1799. 

On succeeding to the property of his 
maternal grandmother, his Lordship as- 
sumed her family name of Coningsby; 
and in 1802 he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Hereford; 
and he was also Recorder and High 
Steward of the town of Leominster, but 
he resigned those offices after selling his 
Herefordshire property to Richard Ark- 
wright, Esq. 

The Earl of Essex was an amiable un- 
affected nobleman. On his patronage of 
the Fine Arts, the following particulars 
are given in Mr. Britton’s History of 
Cassiobury. ‘* His Lordship has richly 
embellished his house at Cassiobury, as 
well as his town mansion in Belgrave 
square, with numerous choice works of 
our native painters, many of whom have 
often experienced a kindly welcome at 
the delightful seat alluded to. Indeed, 
the number and merits of the pictures 
there displayed, with its well-stored and 
well-classed libraries, ave the best evi- 
dences that can be adduced of the good 
taste and good sense of the muni- 
Nearly 


ficent master of the domain, 





forty years have elapsed since the 
author of this work first met the Karl of 
Essex, at Hampton Court, in Hereford- 
shire, when the fascinating pencil of 
Turner was employed in delineating some 
of the picturesque features of that fine 
old castellated mansion, with its grand 
forest accompaniments. The same mar- 
vellous artist has since made several ex- 
quisite drawings of the house and grounds 
at Cassiobury, of which Alexander, 
Hearne, Edridge, and Pugin have also 
delineated many features; engravings 
from some of which form part of the pre- 
sent volume. Those artists, with Calcott, 
Wilkie, Leslie, EX. Landseer, Collins, 
Jones, Bone, Clint, and others, have 
often sojourned at Cassiobury, alike giving 
and receiving honours and pleasures by 
the association. Not confined, however, 
to one class of men of intellect, this de- 
lightful seat has been the resting-place 
and temporary home of men of distinc- 
tion from foreign climes, as well as others 
of literary and scientific eminence of our 
own nation.” 

Mr. Britton’s History of Cassiobury, 
which was founded upon a present from 
the Earl of several plates which had 
been engraved many years before at his 
Lordship’s expense, was published in 
1837, and is reviewed in our yol. IX, 


p. 280. 

The Earl of Essex married, June 6, 
1786, Sarah, daughter of Henry Bazett, 
esq. of the island of St. Helena, and 
widow of Edward Stephenson, esq. of 
the East India Company’s service. Her 
Ladyship died without issue in Jan. 1838 ; 
after they had lived for many years sepa- 
rate; on the 19th of April following, his 
Lordship married that eminent vocalist 
and most amiable lady, Miss Stephens. 
The Countess was present at the cere- 
monial of the Queen’s Coronation, when 
she attracted much attention. It is un- 
derstood that she will enjoy the mansion 
in Belgrave Square, for life, with a 
jointure of 3000/. per annum. 

The title and estates have devolved 
on the late Earl’s nephew, Arthur Al- 
gertton Capel, esq. eldest son of his late 
half-brother the Hon. John Thomas 
Capel, who died in 1819, by Lady Caro- 
line Paget, sister to the Marquess of 
Anglesey. His Lordship was born in 
1803, and married in 1825 Lady Caro- 
line Jeannetta Beauclerk, sister to the 
resent Duke of St. Alban’s, by whom 
ot has issue Arthur de Vere Lord Cape}, 
and other children. 

The late Earl's funera) took place at 
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Watford on the 30th April. The body 
was removed from the mansion in Bel- 
grave-square about ten o'clock, and placed 
in a hearse drawn by six horses; which 
was followed by three mourning coaches 
and four, in the first of which was the 
present Earl, as chief mourner; in the 
second was Admiral Capel, and some 
other members of the family; and the 
third contained Mr. Ward (the noble 
Earl’s medical attendant), Mr. Boddle 
(his solicitor), and Benjamin Giles King, 
esq. of Youngsbury, who was on very in- 
timate terms with him. The mourning 
coaches were followed by the carriages of 
several of the nobility. The inhabitants 
of Watford, with very few exceptions, 
kept their shops closed during the day; 
and although it was the day on which 
the weekly market is held, very little 
business was done. The cavalcade ar- 
rived at Watford about one, and*the 
mourners were then joined by the Hon, 
and Rev. Mr. Capel, the vicar of Wat- 
ford, and a great number ef the tenantry, 
all dressed in deep mourning. The service 
was performed, in the most impressive 
manner, by the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck ; 
and the mournful ceremonies having been 
completed, the coffin was placed in the 
family vault, 

There is at Cassiobury a full-length 
portrait of the late Earl, painted by J. 
Hoppner, R.A. with a companion pic- 
ture of his first Countess. Their por- 
traits by H. Edridge were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1802. 





Tue Eanrt or Catepon, K.P. 


April At Caledon-house, co. 
Tyrone, in his 63rd year, the Right Hon. 
Dupré Alexander, second Earl of Cale- 
don (1800), Viscount Caledon (1797), 
and Baron Caledon of Caledon, co. Ty- 
rone (1789); a Representative Peer for 
Ireland; K. P.; Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Tyrone, and Colonel of the 
Royal Tyrone Militia. 

His Lordship was born on the 14th 
Dec. 1777, the only son of James first 
Karl of Caledon, by Anne second daughter 
of James Crawford, esq. of Crawfords- 
burn, co. Down. He was a member of 
Christ-church, Oxford. He succeeded 
his father in the peerage March 22, 
1802 ; and was elected a Representative 
Peer of Ireland not long after. About 
the same period he was for a short time 
Governor at the Cape of Good Hope. 

He was nominated a Knight of St. 
Patrick in 1821. 

The Earl of Caledon married, Oct. 
16, 1811, Lady Catharine Freman Yorke, 
second daughter of Philip third Earl of 
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Hardwicke, and sister to the Countess of 
Mexborough, Lady Stuart de Rothesay, 
and Viscountess Eastnor, By this lady, 
who survives him, he had issue an only 
son, James-Dupré now third Earl of 
Caledon. The present Earl (who has 
hitherto borne the courtesy title of Vis- 
count Alexander,) was born in 1812, was 
lately a member of Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, a Lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards, and member for the county of 
Tyrone in the present Parliament. He 
is still unmarried. 





Lorp De Roos. 


March 29. At his villa in the Grove 

Road, St. John’s Wood, in his 46th 
ear, the Right Hon. Henry William 
‘itzGerald de Roos, Baron de Roos of 
Hamlake, co. York (1264). 

His Lordship was born on the 12th 
June 1792, the eldest child of the late 
Lord Henry FitzGerald (third son of 
James first Duke of Leinster), by Char- 
lotte Baroness de Roos, in whose favour 
this very ancient barony was called out of 
abeyance in 1806 (see the memoir of her 
Ladyship in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March 1831, p. 267). 

Lord de Roos succeeded his mother in 
the barony Jan, 9, 1831, and in the same 

ear he was the senior Baron who did 
omage to King William IV. at his Co- 
ronation, 

His Lordship was formerly familiarly 
known in the fashionable society as 
Henry de Roos, and was for several 
years considered the glass of fashion in 
the circles of ton; but of late years he 
had suffered much from ill health, arising 
from a dropsical complaint. 

His Lordship dying unmarried, is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his next 
surviving brother Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
William Lennox Lascelles de Roos, Colo- 
nial Agent for Malta, late Major of 
Brigade to Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Dalbiac, Inspector-general of Cavalry. 
The present Peer married Lady Georgi- 
ana Lennox, third daughter of the late, 
and sister to the present, Duke of Rich. 
mond; by whom he has a son and heir 
apparent, Dudley-Charles, born in 1827, 
and other children. 


Sir J. B. Mitngs, Barr. 


March 23. At Sydling, Dorsetshire, 
in his 52ud year, Sir John Bentinck 
Milnes, the third Baronet (1801). 

He was the son and heir of the late 
Sir Robert Shore Milnes, sometime 
Lieut.-Governor of Lower Canada, of 
whom we gave a memoir in our vol, 1X, 
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p. 207, by Charlotte Frances, third dau. 
of John Albert Bentinck, esq. Capt. 
R.N. (grandson of William first Duke of 
Portland). He succeeded his father in 
1837; and having died unmarried, as did 
also his two younger brothers, one of 
whom was slain at Waterloo, and the 
other in Canada, he is succeeded in thetitle 
either by his uncle John Milnes, esq. of 
Lower Canada (if living) or by his cousin 
Lieut. Alfred Shore Milnes, Lieut. R. 
Art. the eldest son of that gentleman. 


oe 


Licut.-Gen. Six Hensert Taytor, 
al ‘ 


April 20. At Rome, aged 63, Lieut.- 
General Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B. 
and G.C.H. Principal Aide-de- Camp to 
the Queen, and Colonel of the 85th foot. 

Sir Herbert was born on the 29th Sept. 
1775, and was elder brother to the Right 
Hon. Sir Brook Taylor, distinguished at 
a diplomatist; being the second son of 
the late Rev. Edward Taylor, of Bifrons, 
in Kent (a brief memoir of whom will 
be found in Nichols’s Illustrations of 
Literature, vol. vi. p. 755), by Margaret 
Payler, his wife, descended from a family 
seated at Sutton Valence, whose ances- 
tor was a member of King Henry the 
Seventh’s household. 

He was appointed cornet in the second 
dragoon guards in 1794, having joined 
the British army in Flanders in April, 
1793, as a secretary to Sir James Murray ; 
he was present as a volunteer at the ac- 
tions of St. Amand and Famars, the 
sieges of Valenciennes and Dunkirk, and 
most of the actions during that campaign ; 
he also served in the campaign of 1794, 
including the battles of the 17th, 22nd, 
and 26th of April, near Cateau; and of 
the 10th, 17th, and 22nd May, near Tour- 
nay, besides many other affairs of less 
importance, and the retreat through Hol- 
land. On the return of Sir James Murra 
to England, Sir Herbert continued wit 
the Duke of York as an assistant secre- 
tary. In May 1795, he was promoted 
to a troop in his regiment. When his 
Royal Highness returned to England, 
Captain Taylor was appointed Secretary 
to the Commander of the British forces 
on the Continent, and continued in that 
situation with Lieut.-Gen, Harcourt and 
Sir David Dundas until September, 1795, 
when he returned to England in conse- 
quence of being appointed Aide de-Camp 
to the Commander in Chief, and soon 
after Assistant Secretary in his Royal 
Highness’s office. 
~ In July, 1793, he attended Lord Corn- 
wallis, appointed Lord Lieutenant to Ire- 
Jand, as Military and Private Secretary 
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and Aide-de-Camp. He continued with 
his Excellency until Feb. 1799, when 
he returned to England on being ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to the Duke 
of York. In September of that year he 
attended his Royal Highness to Holland ; 
he was present in the battles of the 19th 
Sept. and 2nd and 6th of Oct. that year ; 
and he remained with Sir James Pulteney 
as secretary until the return of the troops 
from North Holland. He was promoted 
to a majority in the 2nd dragoon guards 
in Jan. 1801; to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 
9th West India regiment in Dec. follow- 
ing ; and in May 1803 (having previously 
been two months on half-pay) to a com- 
pany in the Coldstream guards. He con- 
tinued in the situation of Private Secre- 
tary and Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of 
York until June, 1805, when he was ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to his Majesty 
George III.; he received the rank of 
Colonel July 25, 1810. _ In March, 
1812, he was appointed one of the trustees 
of the King’s private property, and soon 
after (in consequence of the Regency) 
Private Secretary to the Queen; on the 
4th of June, 1813, he obtained the rank 
of Major-General. In Noy. 1813, he 
was ordered on special service to Holland, 
and a few days after his return from the 
army under Sir T. Graham, in March, 
1814, be was sent ona military mission 
to the Crown Prince of Sweden, to Sir 
Thomas Graham, and to the Hague. In 
December, 1818, he was appointed by 
Queen Charlotte Master of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital, which appointment he held till 
his death. He attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1825, and received the 
command of the 85thregimentin May 1823. 

Sir Herbert Taylor was the author of 
a very interesting narrative of the last 
illness of the Duke of York, whose con- 
fidential friend he had been for so many 
years ; and he was one of the executors of 
his Royal Highness’s will. 

If Sir Herbert Taylor’s name was not so 
conspicuous as others in the active cam- 
paigns of the British army, he neverthe- 
less rendered eminent services to that 
army and his country by his able and in- 
defatigable administration of the import- 
ant offices of Military Secretary and 
Adjutant-general for a period of several 
years. No public functionary could be 
more zealous and assiduous in the dis- 
charge of his official duties ; and his wise, 
humane, and provident regulations tended 
to ameliorate the condition of the subor- 
dinate officers of the army, and to effect 
other needful and judicious military re- 
forms and improvements. His urbanity, 
kindness, and attention were acknow- 
ledged by every one who ever had busi- 
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ness with him: and if he could not always 
grant the claims of individuals (many of 
them, doubtless, very unreasonable, and 
sometimes impossible), he ever softened 
disappointment by his gentleness to, and 
consideration for, the feelings of those 
whom he could not satisfy. 

Sir Herbert represented Windsor in 
Parliament from 1820 to 1823. 

He married Charlotte Albina, daughter 
of Edward Disbrowe, esq. Vice Chamber- 
lain to Queen Charlotte, and grand-daughter 
of the third Earl of Buckinghamshire, by 
whom he has left issue one daughter. He 
enjoyed a pension of 1000/7. per annum, 
on the civil list, with the reversion, we 
believe, in case of survivorship, to his 


ady. 

iis remains will, we hear, be conveyed 
to England for interment in the hospital 
of St. Katharine’s in the Regent’s Park, 
Sir Herbert was attended in his last mo- 
ments by his intimate personal friend, the 
Rev. John Ryle Wood, chaplain to her 
Majesty the sali Dowager, who pro- 
ceeded from Malta to Rome to visit the 
gallant general on learning his dangerous 
illness. 





Lr.-Cot. THE Hon. J. Martianp, C.B. 


Jan. 18. In London, Upper Canada, 
in his 50th year, the Hon. John Maitland, 
C.B. Lieut.-Colonel of the 32nd regi- 
ment, 

He was the third son of James pre- 
sent and eighth Earl of Lauderdale, by 
Eleanor, only daughter and heiress of 
Anthony Todd, esq. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 52nd foot 26th Feb. 1807 ; 
Lieutenant 1808; Captain 47th foot 
1810; Majorin De Rolls’ regiment 1815 ; 
brevet Lieut.-Colonel 1816. He served 
in Spain and Portugal as extra Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen. Houston; and in 1816 
was appointed an Inspecting Field Officer 
in the Ionian Islands, from which he ex- 
changed to the Lieut.-Coloneley of the 
32nd, 26th March 1818, 

Col. Maitland was unmarried. 





ADMIRAL SOTHERON. 


Feb. 7. In Grosvenor street, aged 73, 
Frank Sotheron, Esq. Admiral of the 
White squadron of her Majesty’s Fleet, 
and late M.P. for Nottinghamshire. 

Adm. Sotheron was the third and 
youngest son of William Sotheron, of 
Darrington, near Pontefract, esq. He en- 
tered the naval service in 1776, as a mid- 
shipman on-board the Bienfaisant of 64 
guns, commanded by the late Adm, 
M’Bride; under the auspices of which 
gallant officer he completed the first six 
years of active duty. Being lent for a 
a while to the Arethusa frigate, he bore 
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a part in the well-fought action between 
that ship and la Belle Poule, Jan. 17, 
1778; and on his return to the Bienfai- 
sant, was in the action between Keppel 
and d’Orvilliers, off Ushant. He was 
also present at the capture of the Carac- 
cas convoy, the defeat of Don Juan de 
Langara, and the relief of Gibraltar by 
the fleet under Sir G. B. Rodney. 

In the following August, he captured, 
off Kinsale, the Comte d’ Artois, a large 
privateer of 44 guns, after a smart action 
in which the enemy had 21 men killed and 
35 wounded, and the Bienfaisant 3 killed 
and 20 wounded. It was a remarkable 
circumstance that in the following month, 
the Bienfaisant captured another priva- 
teer called the Comtesse d’ Artois. 

At the close of 1780, Mr. Sotheron 
removed with his gallant Commander 
into the Artois frigate, which was con- 
sidered to be the finest vessel of her 
class in the world. This ship formed 
part of the force employed to watch the 
motions of the Dutch squadron, which 
was then ready for sea in the Texel; and 
our young officer was consequently pre- 
sent in Aug. 1781, at the engagement off 
the Dogger bank between Sir Hyde 
Parker and Adm. Zoutmann. On the 
3d Dec. in the same year, the Artois 
captured the Hercules and Mars, Dutch 
privateers, mounting 24 nine pounders 
and 10 cohorns each ; and she also formed 
part of Adm. Barrington’s fleet, which in- 
tercepted a French convoy bound to the 
East Indies, on which occasion the Pe- 
gase of 74 guns, L’ Actionnaire a 2-decker 
armed en flute, and ten sail of transports, 
fell into the hands of the British.- During 
the remainder of the war Mr. Sotheron 
served in the Artois off the Irish coast. 
He afterwards proceeded to Newfound- 
land, where he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant by Adm. Campbell, 
in 1783, and served in that capacity on 
board the Danaé and olus frigate dur- 
ing the ensuing three years. We subse- 
quently find him in the Kingfisher 
sloop, from which vessel he removed 
into the Trusty 50, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore Cosby on the 
Mediterranean station. 

Mr. Sotheron’s next appointment was 
about 1792, to be first Lieutenant of the 
Romney, another 50-gun ship, carrying 
the flag of Rear- Adm, Goodall in the Me- 
diterranean: and in the course of the 
same year, he obtained the command of 
the Fury of 14 guns, employed in afford- 
ing protection to the trade between Eng- 
land and Portugal. He subsequently ac- 
companied the expedition under his old 
patron Rear- Adm. M’Bride and the Earl 
of Moira, sent to assist the French roy- 
alists in Normandy and Britany, and as- 
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sisted at the capture of La Vipere, a na- 
tional corvette mounting 18 guns. Capt. 
Sotheron was advanced to Post rank 
Dec. 11, 1793; and in the following 
year, we find him commanding the 
Monarch, a 74-gun ship, bearing the 
bread pendent of Sir p Frens Wallace, 
with whom he removed into his old 
ship the Romney, on that officer being 
appointed Commander-in- Chief at New- 
foundland. ‘Towards the latter end of 
1796, a French Squadron, under the 
orders of M. de Richery, invested that 
settlement, and destroyed property to a 
considerable amount. The enemy’s ar. 
mament consisted of seven sail of the 
line and three frigates, on board of which 
were embarked 2,000 troops. Sir James 
Wallace, however, by his judicious ar- 
rangements, aided by the bravery and 
vigilance of Capt. Sotheron, and the other 
officers of his small squadron (consisting 
of the Romney, 2 frigates, and 2 sloops), 
completely baffled the designs of the 
enemy, who, after a fruitless attempt 
to obtain possession of the colony, re- 
turned to Europe. Capt. Sotheron’s 
next appointment was to the Latona 
frigate on the Newfoundland station, 
where he continued during the two fol- 
lowing years. Subsequently to his re- 
turn to England, he was actively em- 
ployed in the North Sea, and occasionally 
commanded a light squadron off the coast 
of Holland. In the autumn of 1799, the 
Latona formed part of the expedition 
sent against the Helder; and after the 
surrender of that fortress, went with 
Vice- Adm. Mitchell to attack the Bata- 
vian ships of war lying at anchor in the 
Vlieter channel, but which surrendered 
without making any resistance, in conse- 
quence of the spirit of disaffection ma- 
nifested by their crews. For his services 
on this occasion, Capt. Sotheron, in com- 
mon with the other officers of the fleet, 
received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Capt. Sotheron continued in the North 
Sea during the remainder of the war, and 
was fortunate enough to capture several 
of the enemy’s armed vessels. In the 
spring of 1802 he was sent abroad with 
dispatches, and some time after the re- 
newal of hostilities obtained the com- 
mand of the Excellent, 74, attached to 
the Mediterranean fleet under the orders 
of Lord Nelson, by whom he was en- 
trusted with the defence of the Bay of 
Naples, on which service we find him. 
at the time when the ancient Neapolitan 
Government was displaced by the French 
army, and the throne of that kingdom 
usurped by Joseph Buonaparte. In this 
state of affairs the very prudent arrange- 
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ments made by Capt. Sotheron prevented 
the mischief that would otherwise have 
ensued. On the Ist of August, [811], 
Capt. Sotheron was promoted to the rank 
of Rear- Admiral. 

On the vacancy occasioned in the re- 
presentation for Nottinghamshire by the 
resignation of Lord William Bentinck in 
1814, Rear-Adm. Sotheron was unani- 
mously elected M.P. for that county in 
conjunction with Capt. Lord Newark, 
now Farl Manvers, and thus was pre- 
sented the novel spectacle of a county 
represented in the senate by two naval 
officers. 

In 1816, on the demise of his eldest 
brother Col. Sotheron, who served for the 
borough of Pontefract in several Parlia- 
ments, Rear-Adm. Sotheron, as heir at 
law, succeeded to the family estates in 
the counties of York and Nottingham. 

He was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1819, and to that of full Ad- 
miral in 1830. He continued to repres 
sent Nottinghamshire until the dissolu- 
tion in 183], when, in consequence of his 
opposition to the Reform Bill, he was 
successfully opposed by John Evelyn 
Denison, esq. one of the present mem- 
bers for the Southern Division of that 
county. 

Adm. Sotheron was twice married. 
His first wife died on the 29th May 
1812; and he married secondly, Nov. 13, 
1813, the eldest daughter of Wilson 
Braddyll, of Connhead Priory, co. Lan- 
caster, esq. His heir is Lucy Sarah 
Sotheron, an only child. 


Vice-ApM. Sir Grorcr Eyre, K.C.B. 


Feb. 15. At the rectory, Carlton, 
Derbyshire, Sir George Eyre, K.C.B. 
and K.C.M.G., Vice-Admiral of the 
Red; uncle to the Countess Manvers, 
&e. 


Sir George Eyre was the fourth and 
youngest son of Anthony Eyre, of Ad- 
wick le Street and Grove, esq. (see the 
pedigree in Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 
289.) by Judith Letitia, only daughter of 
Jobn Bury, esq. and Catharine his wife, 
great-niece and heir of Sir Hardolf Was- 
teneys, of Hendon, Bart. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
war with the French republic, he ob- 
tained the command of the Speedy sloop, 
in which he had the misfortune to be cap- 
tured by three of the enemy’s frigates, 
off Nice, June 9, 1794. He afterwards 
commanded the Albicore, and from that 
vessel was posted Feb. 6, 1796, into La 
Prompte a 20-gun ship. In the ensuing 
spring he assisted at the reduction of St. 
Lucia. 

Captain Eyre’s next appointment was 
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to the Regulus of 44 guns, in the West 
Indies,where he was very actively employ- 
ed until the summer of 1799, when he 
returned to England with Vice-Adm. 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Bligh. To- 
wards the conclusion of the war he com- 
manded the San Josef, a first rate. 

In July 1806, he was appointed to the 
Ardent of 64 guns, in which he remained 
but a short time, and then remoyed into 
the Magnificent, a new 74. In Oct. 
1809 he assisted at the capture of 
Zante, Cephalonia, &c. &c. On the 
2lst March following, Capt. Eyre sailed 
from Zante with the Magnificent, Belle 
Poule, and Imogene, having on board a 
body of troops under the command of 
Gen. Oswald, destined to act against the 
Island of St. Maura (the ancient Leuca- 
dia), situated near the entrance of the 
Gulph of Lepanti. The expedition 
reached St. Maura the same evening. 
The French, on the approach of the 
British, evacuated the town and retired 
1000 strong into the fortress and formida- 
ble field-works adjoining it. The first 
redoubt was soon carried, the enemy re- 
tiring into his next retrenchments, where 
he seemed resolved to defend bimself. 
As it was of great importance to reduce 
the place as speedily as possible, the 
ships were employed, and Captains Eyre 
and Stephens, the former of whom re- 
ceived a severe wound in the head, dis- 
tinguished themselves much in the at- 
tack, On the 16th April the fortress 
surrendered. The loss sustained by the 
British squadron during the seiges 
amounted to 7 men killed and 39 wounded. 

In Feb. 1811, a squadron stationed in 
the Ionian sea, under the orders of Capt. 
Eyre, intercepted thirty sail bound for 
the relief of Corfu; and towards the lat- 
ter end of thesame year Capt Eyre com- 
manded a squadron on the coast of Va- 
lentia, in co-operation with the Spanish 
patriots. After bis return to England, 
on the 9th April 1812, the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him for 
his services in the Mediterranean. 

At the general promotion, June 4, 
1814, Sir George Eyre obtained a Colo- 
nelcy of Royal Marines. He was nomi- 
nated a K.C.B. Jan. 12, 1815, and ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
Aug. 12, 1819. He subsequently took 
the command on the South American 


station. He became a Vice-Admiral 
in 1830. 
Sir George Eyre married, Nov. 1, 


1800, Georgiana, daughter of Sir George 
Cooke of Wheatley, co. York, Bart. b 
whom he had two sons, George- Hardolf 
and William, and daughters. 


Gent, Maa. Vou. XI. 
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Vicr-Apm. Sir C. Pacet, G.C.H. 


Jan. 27. At St. Thomas’s, Jamaica, 
aged 60, the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, 
G.C.H., Viee-Admiral of the White, 
and Commander-in-chief on the West 
India and North American stations; 
brother to General the Marquess of 
Anglesey, K.G., G.C.B. 

Sir Charles Paget was born on the 7th 
Oct. 1778, the fifth son of Henry 7th 
Lord Paget, and first Earl of Uxbridge, 
, a Jane, eldest daughter of the Very 

v. Arthur Champagne, Dean of Clon- 
macnois. He entered the Naval Service 
at an early age, and commanded the Mar- 
tin sloop of war, attached to Lord Dun- 
can's fleet, in the memorable battle off 
Camperdown, Oct. 11, 1797. He was 
advanced to the rank of Post-Captain on 
the 17th of the same month ; and in the 
following year wasappointed to the Bril- 
liant, a small frigate, in which he cap- 
tured le Dragon of 14 guns, laden with 
cocoa, &c. and the St. Jago, a Spanish 
privateer of 10 guns. 

The Brilliant formed of the arma- 
ment sent against the Ferrol, under the 
orders of J. B. Warren, in the autumn of 
1800. On the 20th March following, she 
experienced a very heavy gale of wind in 
the Channel, during which she strained so 
much as to render it necessary to throw 
fourteen of her guns overboard. She ar- 
rived at Plymouth in a very leaky state on 
the 6th April, 1801. 

Capt. Paget’s next appointment was to 
the Hydra of 38. guns, in which he pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean, where he 
remained about twelve months. On the 
6th April 1803, he commissioned the 
Endymion, a frigate of the largest class, 
and in the course of the ensuing summer, 
he captured la Bacchante, a French cor- 
vette of 18 guns; l’Adour store ship, 
pierced for 20 guns ; and le General Mo- 
reau, schooner privateer, of sixteen guns. 
He subsequently intercepted several 
richly-laden Spanish merchantmen coming 
from South America; and he also cap- 
tured la Colombe, a French corvette of 
16 guns, off Ushant, June 18, 1805. 

In 1806 he removed into the Egyp- 
tienne, and on the 8th March the boats of 
that ship, under the direction of Capt. 
Handfield, her late First Lieutenant, 
cut out l’Alcide, a large French pri- 
vateer, from under the batteries in Muros 
harbour. 

In the summer of 1808, Capt. Paget 
obtained the command of the Revenge of 
74 guns. In 1810 he was employed in 
the blockade of Cherbourg ; and whilst on 
that service captured le Vengueur, a 
lugger of 16 guns. He was oe 
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appointed to the Superb, another third 
rate, belonging to the Channel Fleet, and 
during a cruize in the bay of Biscay, he 
took several prizes. 

In 1814 he was employed on the coast 
of North America, under the orders of 
Sir Alex. Cochrane, by whom he was 
entrusted with the command of a 
squadron stationed off New London; 
and during his continuance there, by biszeal 
and activity, he gave the enemy consider- 
able annoyance, particularly in an attack 
upon Wareham, 

Capt. Paget was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Prince Regent yatch, Ist 
Jan, 1819, and afterwards to the Royal 
George. He attended George the Fourth 
in the several marine excursions which at 
that period formed a favourite recreation 
with his Majesty; who, shortly before his 
accession, nominated him a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, and dubbed him a Knight Bache- 
lor, at Brighton, on the 19th Oct. 1819. 

On the 30th Jan. 1822, Sir Charles 
succeeded his brother Lieut..Gen. Sir 
Edward Paget as a Groom of his Ma- 
iesty’s Bed-chamber; and he continued 
to hold that appointment during the 
whole reign of Ring William IV. 

He hoisted the superior broad pendant 
of a Commodore on board the Royal 
George yatch on the 26th July 1822; 
and was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral April 9, 1823. In March 
1828, he was appointed Commander-in- 
chief on the coast of Ireland. He at- 
tained the rank of Vice-Admiral, Jan. 
10, 1837; and in the same year succeeded 
Vice-Adm. Sir Peter Halkett in the 
command of the West India and North 
American squadron, when he hoisted his 
flag in the Cornwallis. 

Sir Charles Paget’s death ensued after 
a violent attack of yellow fever, during 
which, for three days, his death was 
hourly expected. Ofhis suite of twenty 

ersons no less than six had died, includ- 
ing Dr. Scott, surgeon. The influence 
of the disease on Sir Charles had the ex- 
traordinary effect of removing all paralytic 
and rheumatic affection, but rendered him 
extremely weak and languid; he was, 
however, considered to have recovered 
when, on the 19th January, he embarked 
on board the Tartarus steamer, for the 
purpose of going to the Bermudas. He 
was off those inlands during three days, 
but, being unable to reach them, was 
obliged to go back to St. Thomas's. 

Sir Charles Paget sat for many years in 
Parliament. He was first elected for 


Milbourne Port in June 1804, on the 
retirement of his eldest brother Lord 
Paget ‘the present Marquess of Angle. 
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sey) ; at the general election of 1806 he 


was returned for the town of Carnarvon, 
in the place of his brother Edward ; and 
he continued to represent that borough 
from that time until the dissolution of 
1830. In June 1831 he was again chosen, 
and he gave his vote with the majority on 
the passing of the Reform Act in Sep- 
tember following. He was again elected 
in 1833, but retired in 1837. 

Sir Charles Paget married, on the 7th 
March, 1805, Elizabeth-Araminta, second 
daughter and co-heiress of Henry Monck, 
esq. by Lady Elizabeth- Araminta Gore, 
sister to the present Earl of Arran. By 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
four sons and six daughters: 1. Capt. 
Charles Paget, R.N. now commanding 
the Howe flag-ship at Sheerness; who 
married, in 1836, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Annals; 2, Elizabeth-Jane ; 3. Ca- 
roline, married, in 1832, to the Hon. Alger- 
non Henry Champagné Capel, Commander 
R.N. next brother to the present Earl of 
Essex; 4. Louisa- Augusta, married in 
1828 to William-Augustus Broadhead, 
esq.; 5. the Rev. Edward Paget; 6. 
Horatio- Henry, who died in 1828, in his 
16th year; 7. Georgiana; 8. Brownlow- 
Henry; 9, Frederica-Georgiana- Augusta, 
who died in 1835, in her 13th year; and 
10. Jane- Frances- Elizabeth, born in 1824. 





Rear-Apm., Sire J. F. Devonsnuime. 


Feb. 19. At Alvington house, Stone- 
house, aged 64, Rear- Admiral Sir John 
Ferris Devonshire, K.C.H. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant by 
Sir John Jervis into the Terpsichore of 
32 guns, during the war in the West 
Indies in 1794. He subsequently served 
in succession on the Halifax, acme 
Islands, North Sea, and Mediterranean 
stations, Early in Oct. 1796 that ship 
was despatched from Gibraltar to inform 
the Commander-in-chief, of the squadron 
under Rear-Adm. Mann _ having been 
chased thither by the Spanish fleet ; and 
on her return, she fell in with, and 
captured the Mahonesa, a Spanish frigate 
of far superior force, In consequence of 
the well-merited commendation which 
was bestowed on Lieut. Devonshire by 
his commander Capt. R. Bowen, for his 
services on this occasion, he was pro- 
moted by the Admiralty to the rank of a 
Commander. His post commission, 
dated April 27, 1801, was given him as a 
reward for her gallant conduct when com- 
manding the Dart sloop of war, attached 
to Lord Nelson’s division, in the battle 
off Copenhagen. He afterwards, during 
the war, commanded several line-of-bat- 
tle ships, but does not appear to have en- 
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joyed any opportunity of further distin- 
guishing himeclf. 

He was promoted to the rank of a 
retired Rear-Admiral in 1830, 





Cart. E. Hawkins, R. N. 

April 30. At his residence in Saltash, 
aged 74, Edward Hawkins, esq. Post 
Captain R.N. 

de was a native of the same place, and 
the son of anayal officer. He served with 
the late Sir Charles M. Pole from 1786 
to 1798, obtained the commission of Lieu- 
tenant in 1790, and that of Commander 
in 1798. At the commencement of the 
war with France, he commanded the 
Helder frigate, stationed as a floating bat- 
tery in the river Humber, and subse- 
quently the Dispatch 18, employed in 
Channel service ;_ with which, in Oct, 
1801, he destroyed three French gun 
_ vessels, On the 27th Sept. 1806, two 
days after the date of his post commis- 
sion, he materially assisted in the capture 
of le President frigate, mounting 44 guns, 
He afterwards held an appointment in the 
Sea Fencible service, and commanded the 
prison ships at Plymouth. 





Carr, E. P. Brenton, C.B. 
April 6. In York street, Gloucester- 
place, Edward Pelham Brenton, esq. a 
rey Captain in the Royal Navy, and 
1B 


Capt. Brenton was brother to Sir Jah- 
leel Brenton, Bart. and K.C.B. Lieut.- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, being 
the second son of Rear-Adm, Jahleel 
Brenton, who died in 1802, by Henrietta, 
daughter of Joseph Cowley, esq. of Wol- 
verhampton, and Penelope his wife, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Pelham, 
esq. 

He entered the Navy in Noy. 1788 as 
a midshipman on board the Crown 64, 
bearing the broad pendant of the Hon, 
W. Cornwallis, with whom he sailed for 
India on Feb, 1789. He continued on 
the East India station until Dec. 1791, 
when the Crown was ordered home. In 
May 1792 he was placed, by Sir P. 
Affleck, then a Lordof the Admiralty, on 
board the Bellona 74, Capt. G. Wilson. 
In Aug. 1794 he joined the Queen Char- 
lotte, bearing the flag of Earl Howe, from 
which ship he was promoted into the 
Venus frigate, at the commencement of 
1795, and was in the expedition of that 
year to Quiberon Bay. 

In 1796 Lieut. Brenton removed into 
the Phoenix 36, and assisted in the cap- 
ture of a Dutch frigate. He next served 
as fourth of the Agamemnon 64, on the 
North Sea station, and was on board that 
ship at the mutinyin 1797, He was sub. 
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sequently appointed first of the Raven 
sloop, Capt. John W. 'T. Dixon, with 
whom he continued until that vessel was 
wrecked in the Elbe, Feb. 4, 1798. He 
next joined the Agincourt 64, at the re- 
quest of Capt. J. Bligh, and served in 
that ship, under the flags of Vice-Adm. 
Waldegrave and Sir C. M, Pole, for a 
period of three years. 

In 1801 he was appointed to the The- 
seus, also commanded by Capt. Bligh, 
and sailed to the West Indies, where he 
was made Commander of the Lark sloop 
of war, and returned to England in Aug, 
1802. 

suites the short peace, Capt. Brenton 
sent to the Admiralty the model of a gun- 
boat, sharp at both ends, and carrying her 
gun ona slide, which might at pleasure 
be lowered into the boat’s bottom as bal- 
last, or raised to fight, either advancing or 
retreating. 

At the renewal of hostilities Capt. 
Brenton was appointed to the Merlin, an 
old collier, fitted as a sloop of war, and 
mounting 16 guns between decks; in 
which vessel he was frequently engaged 
with the enemy’s flotilla and land batte- 
ries in the neighbourhood of Havre. On 
27th Oct. 1803, he drove on shore, and 
directed the destruction of a French pri- 
vateer of two guns and thirty men. In 
Dec. following he was sent by Capt. R. 
D. Oliver to destroy the Shannon, 36, 
which frigate had run on shore neat La 
Hogue, from whence the enemy were 
about to remove her, as she had sustained 
but little damage, which service was ef- 
fectively performed. ‘The Merlin formed 
part of the squadron under Captain 
Oliver, at the bombardment of Havre, 
July 23, and August Ist 1804, In Jan. 
following Capt. Brenton was appointed 
to the Amaranthe, a fine new brig mount- 
ing 18 guns, with a complement of 120 
men; and from that period, until his 
promotion to post rank, be wis very ac- 
tively and successfully employed on the 
North Sea and Leeward Islands’ stations. 
His services in the destruction of three 
National French Vessels, on the 13th 
Dec. 1808, were particularly noticed in 
the despatches, He also assisted at the 
capture of many vessels bound to the re- 
lief of Martinique. During the subse. 
quent operations he served on shore with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, under the 
orders of Commodore Cockburn. After 
the reduction of that valuable colony, 
Captain Brenton was appointed to the 
Belleisle, 74, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore Cockburn, who, having 
the Captain- General and all his staff on 
board, proceeded to Europe, agreeably to 
the terms of capitulation, 








On his arrival at Spithead, Capt. 
Brenton found himself posted for his 
gallant conduct in the ir of the 13th 
Dec. 1808, and that his commission was 
dated back to that day. In 1809 the 
Government determined to send out the 
Marquis Wellesley, as ambassador to the 
Supreme Junta of Seville. His Lordship 
embarked at Portsmouth on board the 
Donegal, Capt. E. P. Brenton (acting 
for Captain Malcolm), and sailed on the 
24th July. The Donegal returned home 
with the Marquis in November following, 
and Capt. Brenton, being then superseded, 
remained on half-pay till April, 1800, 
when he obtained an appointment to the 
Cyane, 22. In Sept. following he was 
appointed to the Spartan frigate, as a 
mark of attention to his brother, whose 
severe wounds prevented him from con- 
tinuing in active service. After cruising 
for some time on the French coast, the 
Spartan was sent to re-inforce the squad- 
ron under Vice-Adm. Sawyer, on the 
Halifax station, where she was very ac- 
tively employed for upwards of two years, 
capturing several American privateers, 
and numerous other valuable prizes. The 
Spartan, being found defective, was paid 
off about Sept. 1813. 

Captain Brenton’s next appointment 
was April 11, 1815, to the Royal Sove. 
reign, a first-rate, fitting for the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Hallowell, which ship he 
fully equipped in the short space of 
eighteen days. On the 31st of the fol- 
lowing month he was removed to the 
Tonnant, 80, the command of which ship 
he resigned in November following. 

Capt. Brenton was the author of a 
“Naval History of Great Britain from 
1783 to 1822,” five vols. 8vo. 1823, with 
plates; also ‘* A Refutation of the State- 
ments of Admiral Sir George Montague,” 
1823. 8vo.; and a Biography of Admiral 
Earl St. Vincent. He was well known 
to the public as the founder of the 
Children’s Friend Society, and the warm 
advocate of several charitable institutions, 
His life was spent in the duties of active 
benevolence ; indeed, it would be difficult 
to instance a more kind or humane man. 
He married March 29, 1803, Margaretta- 
Diana, daughter of the late Major-Gen. 
Thomas Cox. 

His funeral, at Marylebone Church, on 
the 13th April, was attended by Mr. 
— superintendent of the Brenton 
Asylum, and one hundred boys of the 
Children’s Friend Society, (the senior boy 
bearing the flag presented to the boys by 
Mrs. Brenton hung with crape,) and 
the matron and twenty-two girls, the 
committee, the hearse, and two mourning 
coaches and four, Sir Jableel Brenton, 
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Bart. chief mourner to his brother, and 
other friends, 





Carr. James Tomxkinson, R.N. 
Jan. 18. At Leamington, aged 356, 
sme Tomkinson, esq. a Post Captain 


He obtained the rank of Lieutenant in, 
1805,’and was first of the Comet sloop, 
-. C. F. Daly, at the capture of la 
Sylph, a French national brig of 18 guns, 
in 1801. His promotion to the rank of 
Commander took place in 1810. 

He was afterwards employed in a se- 
ries of arduous and very important ser- 
vices off Isle Bourbon, under Capt. 
(since Sir Josias) Rowley; who, when 
reporting the capture of Ja Venus frigate, 
and the recapture of H.M.S. Ceylon, on 
the 18th Sept. 1810, “ thought it his duty 
to notice the active zeal shown by Capt. 
Tomkinson of the Otter,” both on that 
and former occasions. The Ceylon was 
taker possession of by Capt. Tomkinson, 
who also commacited her at the subse- 

uent reduction of the Isle of France. 

is post commission bore date Aug. 12, 
1819. 





GENERAL Van RENSSELAER. 

Jan. 28. At Albany, United States, 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer, for- 
merly Lieutenant-Governor, and at the 
time of his death Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, President of the Canal Board, 
and senior Major-General in the militia 
of that State. 

Besides having occupied these impor- 
tant stations, he has been a representa- 
tive in both houses of the Legislature, a 
member of the convention which framed 
the constitution of the state of Albany, 
and a representative in congress. His 
death was communicated to the Legisla- 
ture, ina letter from Governor Seward, 
in which it was remarked that ‘“* The 
various eminent public services of the de- 
ceased, and the universal esteem which 
he has secured by the blamelessness and 
benevolence of his life, render it proper 
that I should communicate this mournful 
event to the Legislature, that they may 
adopt such measures as the occasion re- 
quires.” 

The letter of Governor Seward having 
been read, General Jones offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

“ Resolved—That the Senate enter- 
tains a deep and grateful sense of tke 
virtues and patriotism of the late Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, and of the long and va- 
luable services which he has rendered to 
his native State. 

“ Resolyved—That the Senate will wear 
the usual badge of mourning for thirty 
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days, and attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased ; and that a copy of these resolu. 
tions be communicated to his family.” 

For upwards of half a century the Pa- 
troon (for such was his familiar title) has 
filled a wide space in the community. 

“ As his father died when he was very 
young, he came to his princely estates 
early in life. From that day until the 
week of his decease his life, both in pub- 


lic and private, has been that of virtue’ 


and honour, and of expansive benevo- 
lence,” 

We believe it was ason of ‘‘the Pa. 
troon” who came forward at the first out- 
break of the recent Canadian rebellion, 
and took command of the volunteer con- 
tingent from the United States. He 
was arrested on the evacuation of Navy 
Island, but afterwards released. 





J.C. Manset, Esa. 


April 3. At Cosgrave, Northampton- 
shire, in his 69th year, John Christopher 
Mansel, esq. a magistrate for the counties 
of Northampton and Buckingham, and 
late Major in the 3rd regiment of Dra- 
goon Guards. 

Major Mansel was born at Lambeth in 
1771, the eldest son of Major-General 
John Mansel, by Mary-Anne, daughter 
of John Biggin, of Cosgrave, esq. and sister 
and heiress to Robert Biggin, of Lambeth, 
esq. His next brother Robert Mansel, 
esq. a Rear-Admiral R.N. died on the 
5th Jan. last year, and a memoir of him 
was given in our vol. 1X. p. 430. 

General Mansel, in the Duke of 
York's campaign in Flanders, com- 
manded a brigade of cavalry, and was 
killed on the 26th of April, 1794, in the 
act of heading a most gallant charge near 
the Heights of Coteau. His son, who 
was then his aide-de-camp, was wounded 
and taken prisoner in the same action, 
and detained at Paris during part of the 
sanguinary reign of Robespierre. Having 
at length effected an exchange, he returned 
to England, and attained the rank of Major 
in his own regiment, the 3d Dragoon 
Guards. He afterwards retired from the 
army to reside on his paternal estate at 
Cosgrave. He became a Verderer of 
Whittlebury Forest, and a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county. As long as 
his health permitted, he was a very active 
and zealous magistrate, and continued 
even to the last to perform the duties of 
that situation to the utmost of his powers. 
The latter years of his life were embit- 
tered by bodily infirmities, which he bore 
with Christian patience and resignation. 
As a warm-hearted and sincere friend, a 
kind and hospitable neighbour, and a bene- 
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factor to the poor, few could surpasS 
him. 

Major Mansel married at Shields, in 
1795, Maria-Antonia, daughter of William 
Linskill of Tynemouth Lodge, Northum~ 
berland, esq. but had no issue, and will 
be succeeded in his estates by his nephew 
John Christopher Mansel, esq. eldest son 
of the Admiral before mentioned, (see the 
pedigree in Baker’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, vol. ii. p. 132.) 





J. C. Perna, Esa. 


Aug. 29, 1838. At Mauritius, John 
Cressett Pelham, esq. of Counds, Shrop- 
shire, formerly M.P. for that county. 

He was the son and heir of Henry 
Pelham of Crowhurst in Sussex, esq. a 
Commissioner of the Customs, who, on 
succeeding to the estates of Miss Cressett, 
sole daughter and heiress of the Rt. Rev. 
Edward Cressett, Bishop of Liandaff, (by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Pelham 
of Colthsfield in Sussex, esq.) assumed the 
name of Cressett. 

The gentleman now deceased was one 
of the members for the county of Salop 
during four Parliaments, from 1820 to 
the dissolution in 1832. 

He contested the town of Shrewsbury 
unsuccessfully in that year, the numbers 
being for 

Sir John Hanmer, Bart. 

R.A. Slaney,esq. « « 799 

J.C. Pelham,esq. . “ O44 


In 1837 he defeated Mr. Slaney, the 
poll being for 


. 808 


Sir John Hanmer, Bart. . 760 
J.C. Pelham,esq. . - 627 
R.A. Slaney,esq. . «. S84 


On this occasion he promised ‘to give 
his vote for removing every proved abuse, 
but against anything assuming the face of 
reform, but tending to revolution.” 

At the last election in 1837, Mr. Slaney 
defeated him, the result of the contest 
being— 


R. Jenkins, esq. oe ae 
R. A, Slaney, esq. 697 
J.C. Pelham, esq. . . wan 
G. H. Dashwood, esq. . 537 


Mr. Pelham sailed from Liverpool, 
for the East Indies, in the autumn of 
1837. 





LIAM WI LLIAMS, Esa. 


Feb. 8. At his mother’s house, Castle 
Hill, Dorsetshire, aged 64, William Wil- 
liams, esq. formerly of Belmont-bouse, 
Surrey, and Portland Place, London, and 
M.P. for Weymouth, 
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Mr. Williams was a younger brother 
of Robert Williams, esq. of Bridehcad, 
co. Dorset, M.P. for Dorchester, being 
the youngest son of Robert Williams, 
esq. formerly of Moor Park, Hertford. 
shire, and of Bridehead, and also M.P. 
for Dorchester, by Jane, daughter of 
Francis Chassereau, esq. 

During two Parliaments, from 1818 to 
1826, Mr. Williams was one of the 
members for the united boroughs of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. Asa 
politician, he was always ready to support 
the cause, and maintain the principles, 
of civil and religious liberty. 

He filled for many years with zeal and 
ability the office of Provincial Grand 
Master of Freemasons for Dorsetshire. 
He compiled the laws and constitutions 
of the order, by authority of the Grand 
Lodge of England, was deeply skilled in 
the arcana of Masonry, and delighted to 
show forth its principles on ali occa- 
sions ; he was beloved by the brethren of 
his own province, and universally re- 
spected by the craft. Like a true and 
sincere Christian, inspired with faith, 
hope, and charity, he has sunk peacefully 
and resignedly to rest, leaving a memory 
that will be cherished with the liveliest 
feelings of respect by all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

Mr, Williams married Nov. 30) 1797, 
Anne, eldest daughter of John Rash- 
leigh, esq. of Penquite in Cornwall ; by 
whom he had issue five sons and one 
daughter: 1. Charles Montague Wil- 
liams, esq. who married in 1823, Maria, 
eldest daughter of Sir Samuel Scott, of 
Sundredge ‘Park, Kent, Bart. and died 
in 1830, leaving two sons and one daugh- 
ter; 2. William; 3. Frederick, and 4, 
Philip-Albert, who died all young; 5. 
Herbert Williams, esq. of Dorchester, 
banker, who married in 1832 Martha- 
Maria Finder, widow of Wiltens Andrée, 
esq. and only daughter of George Emery, 
esq. of Banwell Grange, Somerset, 6. 
Louisa-Anne, married in 1820 to Sir 
Henry Lorraine Baker, of Dunstable- 
house, Surrey, Bart.and has a large family, 





Henry Cotiincwoop Secsy, Esa. 

Feb. 9. At his seat, Swansfield, Nor- 
thumberland, in his 91st year, Henry 
Collingwood Selby, esq. late Clerk of 
the Peace for Middlesex. 

In the year 1770 Mr. Selby was ad- 
mitted a member of Gray’s-Inn; he was 
called to the bar on the 6th of May, 
1777, and to the bench on the 22nd of 
November, 1797 ; and he twice served the 
office of ‘Treasurer to the Society. He 
was appointed to the important and lu- 
erative office of Clerk of the Peace for 
Middlesex on the 16th of April, 1777, 
which he held for upwards of 60 years, he 
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not having resigned till within a few 
months of his death. 

Mr. Selby’s will has been proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
His personal property was sworn under 
35,000/. ; it is charged with a number of 
annuities and legacies to his relatives, 
friends, and servants, including legacies of 
2501. to each of his executors, and the 
residue is left to his nephews, Mr. Pri- 
deaux Selbyand John Strangways Donald- 
son, esq. of Cheswick, co. Durham, as te- 
nants incommon, The latter gentleman, 
by Royal licence dated May 3, has taken 
the name of Selby. 

ROBERT MILLHOUSE., 

April 13. At Nottingham, aged 50, 
Robert Millhouse, the Poet. 

He was born in that town of poor 
parents on the 17th Oct. 1788; was put 
to work when only six years old, and at 
the age of ten he was employed in a 
stocking-loom. The only education he 
received was at a Sunday-school, and that 
consisted of merely reading, the first ru- 
diments of writing, and a very little know- 
ledge of arithmetic. But his mind was 
not to be fettered by the want of scholas- 
tic lore: the vast volume of nature was 
opened to him, and in the ample stores 
which constantly presented themselves, 
he was taught to 


** Look through nature up to nature’s God.” 


Nor did he neglect the written records of 
beauty, in the language and ideas which 
Shakspere, Milton, Pope, Gray, Collins, 
Goldsmith, and many others, have shed 
over English literature. He became an 
ardent reader—reverenced the sublime, 
but fondly loved the passages which por- 
trayed the works of the Creator in their 
simplest attire. At the age of twenty-two 
he quitted the stocking-frame, and en- 
listed in the Nottingham militia. It 
was whilst serving with the regiment at 
Plymouth that he made his first essay in 
poetry, by ‘ Stanzas addressed to a 
Swallow.” Several other pieces of con- 
siderable merit followed, which were 
published in a Nottinghamshire news- 
paper. At the peace in 1814, the regi- 
ment was disbanded, and he returned to 
labour in his frame, where, during the 
hours of, and amidst the noise and toil 
of his business, he composed several 
longer poems, the first of which was, 
* Vicissitude,” containing some admirable 
passages. This was followed by a small 
volume of sonnets, entitled * Blossoms.” 
Next followed the *‘ Song of the Pa- 
triot,” which was succeeded by “ Sher. 
wood Forest,” a beautiful production de- 
scribing the delightful haunts which he 
earnestly loved. In 1832, he gave up the 
labour of the loom, and applied himself 
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to composition. Soon afterwards his 
wife died, leaving him a widower with 
five children, but, through the kind as- 
sistance of Mr. Thomas Wakefield and 
of her friends, he was enabled to provide 
for his family. Nor was that excellent 
institution, the Literary Fund, wanting 
in rendering its generous assistance. 
Since that time he has published his last 
poem, in two parts, ‘‘ The Destinies of 
Man,”—a work that will ensure him ce- 
lebrity as a poet of no mean grade. About 
eighteen months since, Millhouse was at- 
tacked with severe illness, but he par- 
tially recovered so as to get out of doors 
for a short time during the early part of 
last summer. On the day of the Queen’s 
Coronation, however, he took fresh cold, 
and never quitted the house afterwards. 
During his long affliction he was kindly 
and gratuitously attended by Dr. Howitt ; 
and though paragraphs have appeared in 
the papers, stating him to be in a state 
of destitution and want, yet they were 
fabricated by well-meaning but mistaken 
friends, who were unacquainted with the 
private bounty that unremittingly supplied 
his necessities. He lived in a very com- 
fortable house, decently furnished; and 
though naturally anxious, yet he never 
suffered privation or want. He was for 
some time assistant at the Nottingham 
Savings’ Bank, and, through his illness, a 
considerable portion of his pay was con- 
tinued to him. 

From early childhood, Millhouse was 
of an unbending disposition and irritable 
temper. He considered himself entitled 
to the sympathy and support of the public, 
nor would he perform the slightest office 
that he considered menial or degrading to 
a man of talent. He was steady and 
sober, and rigidly honest. He has left 
two very young children by his second 
wife, making seven in all. ‘The widow is 
left in indigent circumstances, with three 
children, the youngest only twelve months 
old. It is hoped that the hand of bene- 
volence will be extended towards her. 
(Literary Gazette.) 


Henry Harris, Esa. 

May 12. At Brighton, aged 56, Henry 
Harris, esq. chief proprietor of Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

His father, in consequence of age and 
illness, relinquished the management of 
Covent Garden to him in Sept. 1809; in 
March, 1822, he assigned over his interest 
to Messrs. Forbes, Willett, and Kemble. 
During the twelve years Henry Harris 
conducted the theatre, his success ex- 
ceeded even that of “the golden days of 
Garrick,” for the receipts (during said 
twelve years) actually amounted to nearly 
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one ‘million sterling,” thus averaging 
above 80,0007. each season. His fine 
temper and urbane manners made him 
beloved by all around him, particularly 
the performers, who, during the most 
critical period of his theatrical life, viz. 
the O. p. riot, all rallied round him, and 
after three months’ conflict, by his 
patience, firmness, and popularity, pro- 
cured him an honourable and amicable 
adjustment of hostilities. 





Mr. Epwarp REDDELL. 

April 28. Mr. Edward Reddell, of 
Purbeck Place, Lambeth. 

Mr. Reddell was educated at the Blue- 
coat Charity School, Birmingham, and 
from thence apprenticed to Mr. Miles 
Swinney, a printer and publisher of a 
paper in that town: he continued many 
years after the termination of his appren- 
ticeship with Mr. Swinney, whose kind- 
ness and liberality induced an active 
exertion to his interests. By careful, in- 
dustrious, and sober habits, he there 
accumulated a handsome sum, which was 
vested in his employer’s hands upon inte- 
rest, and upon this capital he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Charles Grafton, 
purchasing the business and premises of a 
Mr. Lucas, in the High Street, Birming- 
ham. After several years of successful 
trade, being still unmarried, he deter- 
mined to retire from the fatigues of busi- 
ness, and in order to recruit his health, 
which his long mechanical occupation in 
conducting the printing department had 
impaired, he undertook to collect the 
accounts previous to a dissolution of 
partnership. He had not proceeded for 
this purpose further than ‘Tewkesbury, 
when Mr. Dyde, a printer there (and 
author of the History of the town) ex. 
pressed a desire to seek repose in the 
pursuits of agriculture—a negociation 
took place, and Mr. Reddell purchased 
his stock, and entered upon this new 
field of enterprise in the year 1804. In 
1806 he marrried Maria, daughter of 
Reuben Capes, Esq. of Shrob Lodge, 
Whittlewood Forest, deputy surveyor of 
the royal Forest of Whittlewod and Sal- 
cey, co. Northampton. The issue of this 
marriage was an only son. 

Mr. Reddell continued successfully 
to pursue an extensive old-book and prin- 
ting business for many years, until the 
age of his son, who was destined for the 
legal profession, induced his retirement ; 
and with a view to give his son a know- 
ledge of languages, &c. he resided and 
travelled two years on the Continent, and 
ultimately settled in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. His son was placed in the 
office of a respectable solicitor, but met 
with an untimely death by a fall from his 
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horse in the Regent’s Park in August 
1835. This awful bereavement made a 
deep impression on Mr, Reddell’s feel- 
ings, and his thoughts turned in gratitude 
to the patrons of his early and destitute 
boyhood. By his will he has bequeathed 
200/. to the committee of the Blue-coat 
School, Birmingham (duty free), as a 
token of his remembrance for their bene- 
volence in his board, clothing, and educa- 
tion ; from which source he was enabled, 
by unwearied industry and perseverance, 
to secure a moderate independence, and 
aid in the work of charity his fellow men. 

Mr. Reddell, during the autumn of 
1837, forwarded a portion of his library 
to the committee of the Blue-coat 
School, and has left another portion for 
the committee’s approval. His remains, 
in pursuance of his often expressed re- 
quest, were conveyed for interment to 
the church-yard of St. Philip, Bir- 
mingham. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aged 70, the Rev. Robert Beaty, Per- 
petual Curate of Tatham Fell, Lancashire, 
to which church he was nominated in 
1821 by the Rector of Tatham. 

Aged 89, the Rev. William W. Bow- 
skill, for 37 years Vicar of Mountnessing, 
Essex. 

The Rev. Wyndham Magrath Fitzge- 
rald, Treasurer of the diocese of Ardfert, 
Treland. 

At Castleblayney, co. Monaghan, the 
Rev. Oliver Grace, brother to the Ven. 
Archdeacon Grace. 

The Rev. Hugh Jones, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
to which he was presented in 1822 by the 
Marquess of Anglesey. 

The Rev. William Mules, Rector of 
Bittadon, Devonshire. He was of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 1789, and was 
instituted to his living in 1832. 

The Rey. Theophilus Prosser, Curate 
of Upton Bishop, Herefordshire. He 
was of Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 
1799. 

At Tredolphin, Carmarthenshire, aged 
86, the Rev. Evan Williams, Rector of 
Rhosgolyn, Anglesey, to which living he 
was collated in 1806 by Dr. Cleaver, 
then Bishop of Bangor. 

March 3. At Torquay, Devon, aged 
34, the Rev. Marmaduke Prickett, M.A., 
F.S.A., late chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was the son of Marmaduke 
Prickett, Esq. of Bridlington, who died 
in 1837, and of whom, and the earlier 
members of the family, some account will 
be found in his History of Bridlington, 
p- 119. He was the author of “ An His- 
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torical and Architectural Description of 
the Priory Church of Bridlington,” 1831, 
8vo. a very excellent precis of the his.. 
tory and remains of that monastic 
Church, with several good plates by the 
Storers of Cambridge ; also of an ‘‘Ac- 
count of Barnwell Priory, in the parish 
of St. Andrew the Less, Cambridge,” 
8vo. 1837 (reviewed in our vol. vut. 
p- 279) ; and had announced a new edi- 
tion of Fuller's “ History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,” in conjunction 
with Thomas Wright, esq. M.A., F.S.A., 
the editor of the ‘‘ Memorials of Cam- 
bridge,” which we understand will shortly 


appear. 

April1. The Rev. John Siill, Pre. 
bendary of Salisbury, and Rector of Font- 
hill Giffard and of Chicklade, Wiltshire. 
He was one of the sons of James Still, 
of East Knoyle, esq. by Susannah, dau. 
of John Stent, of London, esq. ; and was 
sixth in lineal descent from Dr. Jobn 
Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
died in 1607. (See the pedigree of Still, 
in Hoare’s Hundred of Mere, p. 191.) 
Mr. Still was of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, B.C.L. 1785; and was presented to 
both his livings in 1797, to Fonthill Gif- 
fard by Wm. Beckford, esq. and to Chick- 
lade by Harry Edgell, esq., and was col- 
lated to the prebend of Stratton in the 
cathedral church of Salisbury in 1824 by 
Bishop Burgess. Mr. Still married Anne, 
dau. of T. Tippetts, esq. of Dursley, co. 
Gloucester, by whom he had two sons 
and two daughters. A sermon, occa- 
sioned by his death, has been published 
by the Rev. Charles Harbin, M.A. 
Chaplain of Hindon, under the title of 
“ The Rest which remaineth to the Peo- 
ple of God.” 

Apriill. At Burnsall, in Craven, 
aged 72. the Rev. James Brown, M.A. 
last surviving brother of Fountaine 
Brown, esq. of Harrowgate. He was 
formerly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1791, M.A. 
1794. 

April 18. Aged 66, the Rev. Benjamin 
Birkett, Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Rotherham. 

April 20. At his father’s, in Fitzroy 
square, the Rev. Edward Heartley Orme, 
M.A. He was the eldest son of Edward 
Orme, esq. entered a Gentleman Com- 
moner of{St. Mary hall, Oxford, in 1824 ; 
and graduated B.A. 1829, M.A. 


1831. 

At Sible Hedingham, Essex, aged 39, 
the Rev. George Murshall Fowke, M.A.., 
eldest son of the late Rear-Adm. George 
Fowke. He was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B. A, 1822, 
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DEATHS, 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 15, 1838. In London, aged 76, 
Mr. Joseph Jones, Bookseller. He was 
cousin to Mr. Stephen Jones, author of 
the Biographical Dictionary in Miniature. 
Mr. Joseph Jones was formerly assistant 
to Mr. Wilks in the compilation of that 
extended work the London Encyclopedia, 
and had a decided literary taste. Latterly 
he had been for many years engaged in 
forming sets of the Gentleman's _ oon 
zine, as his very frequent advertisements 
on our covers have testified; and he re- 
printed some of the old numbers and in- 


dexes. He was a very worthy inoffensive 
man, 
Feb. . At Charlton, in consequence 


of drinking a liniment by mistake for a 
cough mixture, John Dyneley, esq. bro- 
ther of Major Dyneley, R. Horse Art. the 
brother-in-law of Lord Ellenborough. 

March 2. At the residence of Mrs. 
Marx, Eaton-square, after a long illness, 
Robert Henry Stanhope, CommanderR.N. 
and sub-inspector of constabulary in Ire- 
land, only surviving son of the late Col. 
the Hon. Henry Fitzroy Stanhope, who 
was 40 years Groom of the Bedchamber to 
their late Majesties George the Third 
and Fourth. He was made Lieut. 1824, 
and Commander 1828. 

March 21. In Manchester-square, So- 
phia, widow first of Sir Henry Lambert, 
Bart. and secondly of Lt.-Col. H. F. 
Greville: her maiden name was Whyte. 
By Sir Henry Lambert, who died in 1802, 
she had issue the present Sir H. J. Lam- 
bert, Bart. and other children; and in 
1805 she became the second wife of Lt.- 
Col. Greville, who died in 1816, and by 
whom she had two children, who died in 
infancy. 

March 22. At South Lambeth, aged 
72, Ann, relict of W. M. Russell, esq. of 
Belmont Lodge, Surrey. 

At Trinity-sq. Tower, aged 65, Leah, 
relict of Assur Keyser, esq. of Leyton, 
Essex. 

At Blackheath, aged 54, Elizabeth, 
wife of Major Wm. Richardson. 

March 24. Aged 54,- William Nichol- 
son, esq. of Oxford-terrace. 

April 11. Major Joseph Hutchison, 
late of the 7th Royal Palen: 

April 13. At Lambeth, Baldwin Sealy, 
esq. grandson of Dr, Atterbury, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and late British Vice- 
Consul at Maceio, Brazils. 

April 14, 
Henry Cattley, esq. of Camberwell. 


Gent. Mac. Vot. XI. 


Ontirvary. 


Susan- Townsend, wife of . 
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April16. In the Brixton-road, aged 4.5, 
Thomas Daniel Meriton, esq. of Basing- 
hall -st. 

At Islington, aged 94, Mary, widow of 
Riviere Knight, esq. 

Aged 89, Anna, widow of Robert Kerr, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

At Notting-hill, aged 30, Mercy, wife 
of Lieut. Robert Barclay, R.N. 

April18. Aged 38, Lady Mary Frances 
Stopford, Lady of the Bedchamber to 
the Duchess of Kent, and sister of the 
Earl of Courtown. 

Aged 29, John Lucas, esq. of Grove- 
end-road, Regent’s Park. 

April 19. Susannah, second dau. of the 
late Mr. Richard Collier, Superintendent 
of the Philanthropic Society. She wasa 
pupil of the Royal Academy of Music. 

At Pentonville, in her 88th year, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Rev. John Villette. 

William Lewis Clement, M.R.C.S. 
nnd Samuel Clement, esq. of Hornsey- 
road. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 43, George 
Urling Clark, esq. of Shoreditch. : 

April 20. At Bryanston-square, James 
Alex. Auldjo, esq. 

April 21, Aged 56, Catharine, wife of 
William Morgan, esq. of Cambridge-ter- 
race, daughter of Stephen Barber, esq. 

Aged 84, John Aldridge, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith, and formerly of Lincoln’s-inn. 

In her 2d year, the Hon. Susan Geor- 
gina Ryder, youngest dau. of Viscount 
Sandon, 

April 22. At Charlton, Capt. John 
Weatherall Smith, R. Art. only surviving 
son of the late Gen. Sir John Smith, 
G.C.H. Colonel Commandant of the 
Royal Horse Art. 

In Norfolk-st. aged 86, Alex. Macleod, 
esq. formerly of Muiravonside-house, Stir- 
lingshire. 

At Peckham, Thomas Cormack, esq. 
late of Guildford-street, barrister-at-law. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, June 10, 1831. 

At Mile-end, aged 74, Thos. Blyth, esq. 

April 23. James Sharp, esq. of Cum- 
berland-terrace, Regent’s Park, 

_ At Greenwich, aged 56, Charles Char- 
riere, esq. 

April 26. Aged 36, Samuel Straight, 
esq. of Bedford-place, and the Sessions 
House, Old Bailey. 

Mary, wife of Nathaniel Thompson, of 
Dalston, dau. of the late W. Wilkinson, 
esq. of Highbury Grove. 

April 27. Aged 72, Ann Jesse, relict 
of Charles Duff, esq. of Twickenham. 

Eliza, wife of Charles Shadbolt, jun, 
esq. of Stamford Hill. 


4Q 
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April 28. At Fisher-st. Red Lion-sq. 
aged 75, Edw. Staines, esq. Mathemati- 
cian, 17 years private-tutor at Cambridge, 
and 28 years in London. 

At Blackheath, Matty, relict of Wm. 
Docker, esq. of Leadenhall-st. 

April 29. At Blackheath, aged 53, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of H. I. Moor, esq. of 
Kirby-hall, Kent, and Cheshunt, Herts. 

Aged 23, James Hatsell, esq. B.A. of 
the Inner Temple. He entered as Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Oriel college, Oxf. 
in 1833, and proceeded B.A. 1837. 

April 30. In Weymouth-st. Portland- 
place, aged 33, Henry Charles Sutton 
Dalzell, esq. 

Aged 56, Adam Oldham, esq. of Upper 
Tooting. 

At Woolwich Common, Joanna Eliza- 
beth, widow of Licutenant-General Wil- 
lington. 

At Richmond, Lyndon Evelyn, esq. of 
Keynsham Court, Heref. and late of York- 
terrace, Regent’s-park. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s park, in her 
4th year, Margaret Georgina, youngest 
dau. of George Maclean, esq. Assistant 
Commissary- Gen. to the Forces. 

Lately. Killed, by being thrown from 
her horse, Miss Blair, of Welbeck-street, 
dau. of the late Adm. Blair. 

May 1. Jane, wife of George Rule, 
esq. of Guilford-street. 

At Camberwell, aged 65, Henry Lang- 
horne, esq. 

At Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, Jane, 
widow of Charles Monroe, esq. of Chan- 
dos-st. Cavendish-sq. 

At Euston-square, aged 63, Agnes, 
relict of David Gordon, esq. 

In Weymouth-st. Frances, wife of Dr. 
George Gregory. 

May 2. At the house of her father, 
Clapham Common, aged 21, Frances 
Mary, wife of the Rev. C.'Thornton, M.A. 

May 3. In Tavistock-square, James 
Vernell, esq. 

At Enfield Wash, aged 69, John Bor- 
row, esq. 

May 4. In Upper Bedford pl. James 
Langley Bankes, esq. of Coventry; and 
on the 2nd, his sister-in-law, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of late Rob. Lloyd, esq. 

May 5. At Winchmore-hill, David 
Todd, esq. late superintending surgeon of 
the Bengal Mil. Establishment. 

May 8. In Sloane-street, aged 48, H. 
W. Burgess, esq. 


At Glebe House, Camberwell, the 


residence of her son, aged 85, Susanna, 
relict of Richard Smith, esg. of the 
Tower. 

In Chester-sq. aged 26, Wm. Felix 
Webber, esq. of Hamble Cliff, Hants, 
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At Brixton, aged 80, John Hunter, 
esq. late of St. Martin’s-lane. 

May 12. At Brompton, Edward Francis 
Phillips, esq. late of the Civil Service, 
Malta. 

May 13. At Hammersmith, aged 64, 
Mary, widow of J. W. Nelson, esq. 

Maria, wife of James Butler, esq. of 
York-place, Portman-sq. 

May 14, At Pimlico, aged 84, Mrs. 
Scargill, mother of the late Rev. W. 
Pitt Scargill. 

May 18. In Guilford-street, Russell- 
square, aged 59, Edward Smith, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

At the Albany, aged 45, Thomas 
Greg, esq. of Coles, Herts. 

In Berners-st. aged 78, Mrs. Isabella 
Hutton, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Charles 
Hutton, Prof. of Mathematics at Wool- 
wich, 

May 19. At Bloomsbury-sq. aged 22, 
Marian, wife of William Goldsmid, esq. 

In Gordon-square, aged 65, George 
Milward, esq. of Lechlade. 

May 20. In Great Cumberland-st. 
aged 61, the relict of Rich. Manby, esq. 
Deputy Commissary-gen. 

ged 34, Mary, wife of Joseph Bow- 
man, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

In Great Russell-st. aged 53, Clara 
Susannah, widow of P. Contencin, esq. 

Aged 60, William Flower, esq. of 
Upper Bedford-pl. Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex. 

May 22. Mary Anne, wife of Edw. 
Ellis, esq. of Harley-st. 

May 23. At Greenwich, in her 86th 
year, Mary, widow of Henry Corney, 
esq. 





Beps.—4pril 25. At Milton Bryan, 
Stephana Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. and sister of Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. 

May 6. Mary, relict of the Rev. Rich. 
a Vicar of Willington and Ravens- 


en, 

May 13. At Bedford, in her 95th year, 
Mary, relict of the Rev, J. Leach, Vicar 
of Goldington. 

May 15. At Bedford, aged 36, Lieut. 

William- Frederick, eldest son of Capt. 
Foote, R.N. 
_ April 29. Alfred Slocock, esq. of Don- 
nington Cottage, near Newbury, Justice 
of the Peace, and Deputy Lieut. for 
Berkshire. 

Berks.—May 9. At Reading, Anna 
Maria, relict of John Halhed, esq. of 
Yately House, Hants. 

May 16. At Speen Hill, aged 66, Henry 
Hemsted, esq. M.D. many years one of 
the Coroners of the county, and, since the 
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passing of the Municipal Law, Coroner 
for the borough of Newbury, 

May 17. At Newbury, Philip Lockson, 
esq. solicitor. 

May 18. At Cookham, aged 70, Maria, 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir George Young, 
of Formosa-place. 

Berwick.—4pril 24. At 
Samuel Swinton, esq. 

Bucks.—4pril 28, Accidently drown- 
ed at Great Marlow, a son of Mr. Wad- 
ham Wyndham, and Mr. Thomson, bro- 
ther of the “President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Thomson, who was rowing, 
allowed the boat to run on the stake of 
an eel weir, by which she was at once 
upset. ‘The gentlemen were good swim- 
mers, and could easily have saved them- 
selves, but they thought only of Mrs. 
Thomson. They supported her for a 
long time in the water, until assistance 
was procured, and then both sank com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Camprince.— May 3. At Cambridge, 
aged 93, Thomas Fisher, esq. a Deputy 
Lieut. and 37 years Treasurer of this co. 

CuEsHIrE.—4pril 14, Aged 71, Col. 
Ford, of Abbeyfield. 

April 18. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, aged 71, Mary, relict of W. Yate, 
esq. of Boughton, near Chester. 

April 29. At Birkenhead Priory, aged 
38, Josefa Antonia, wife of Thomas 
Lance, esq. 

CornwaL_.—Dec. 10, At East Looe, 
aged 12, Frances Anna Were, the eldest 
daughter of Capt. Toup Nicolas, C.B., 
K.H.; and April 23, aged six months, 
Henry Duncan, his youngest child. 

Derby.—April 14, At Swanwick Hall, 
aged 85, Walford Bellairs, esq. 

Devon.—April 7. At Hill’s Court, 
Miss Catharine King, late of Demerara. 

April 11. At Tavistock, aged 93, 
Margaret, relict of the late Henry Beau- 
ford, esq. 

April 20. At Teignmouth, T. P. Cun- 
ningham, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Cunningham, esq. 

April 24. At the residence of the Rev. 
Dr, Richards, Teignmouth, Miss Frances 
Gibbons, youngest dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Gibbons, esq. of the Oaks, Staff. 

April 28. At Keaton, aged 86, Wil- 
liam Comyns, esq. 

April 29. At Moretonhampstead, near 
Exeter, aged 72, William Dicker, esq. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 57, Walter 
Kingsbury, esq. of Sidney Place. 

May 2. At Torrington, aged 71, James 
Cutcliffe, esq. late retired Commander in 
her Majesty’s Navy. 

May 6. At Exeter, the relict of Wm, 
Kennaway, esq. 
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May 8. At Great Englebourne, the 
residence of her brother Richard Browne, 
esq. Mrs. Elizabeth-Dorothea- Popham 
Browne, eldest sister of the late John 
Browne, esq. of Longcause, whose death 
is recorded in p. 554. 

May 9. At Exmouth, aged 91, Sarah, 
relict of John Holman, esq. 

May 10. At Torquay, aged 17, Duff- 
Hoste, youngest son of Capt. Markland, 
R.N. of Handley House, Dorset. 

May 14. At Plymouth, Lieut. Charles 
Bostock, R. N. formerly commanding 
H.M. Guardship Enchantress, at Bristol. 

May 17. At Exeter, aged 65, Edward 
Lloyd Sanders, ésq. 

May 20. At Pilton, Harrietta, wife of 
the Rev. Humphrey Senhouse Pinder, 
M.A. Rectorof Bratton Fleming, Devon, 
second dau. of the Rev. T. Bowdler. 

Dorset.—April 21. At the residence 
of her son-in-law George Colby Loftus, 
esq. Woolland House, in her 77th year, 
Catharine, widow of George Aust, esq. 
of Noel House, Kensington Gore, for- 
merly Under-Sec. of State in the Foreign 
Department, and late Commissary-gene- 
ral of Musters. 

April 28. William H. Aveline, esq. of 
Lyme Regis. 

Lately. At Long Burton, Henry King, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the 3rd regt. 

May 9. At Weymouth, in his 82nd 
year, W. Hollingworth Philipps, esq. 
formerly Captain and Adjutant of the 
Nottinghamshire Militia, and late Pay- 
master of the Bristol Recruiting Dis- 
trict. 

Essex.—April 27, AtColchester, aged 
77, Ann, relict of Joseph Downes, esq. 
of Lamarsh. 

May 9. At Great Saling, Essex, aged 
Si, William Fowke, esq. 

May 21. At Colchester, aged 64, Wil- 
liam Arthur Heywood, esq. 

GLovucEstER. — dpril 19. At Ciren- 
cester, aged about 65, Joseph Mountain, 
esq. for upwards of twenty years one of 
the coroners for the county. He has left 
a widow and seven children almost in a 
state of destitution. 

April 21, At Clifton, Lydia, wife of 
Isaac Cooke, esq. 

April 25. At Bristol, aged 82, Mrs. 
Sarah Inman, sister of the late William 
Inman, esq. 

April 28, At Cheltenham, George 
Griffin Browne, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 50, Au- 
gusta, daughter of the late P. S. Du Puy, 
esq. 

_ 76, J. M. Cottle, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, and of the island of Nevis. 

At Whitcomb Park, aged 83, Anne- 
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Rachel, relict of Sir William Hicks, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau. of Tho- 
mas Lobb Chute, of the Vine, esq. became 
the second wife of Sir W. Hicks in 1793, 
and was left his widow in 1834, having 
had issue an only daughter, Anne- Rachel, 
wife of Sir W. Lambart Cromie, Bart. 

May 2. Edmund Huntley, esq. fifth 
son of the late Rey. Richard Huntley, of 
Boxwell Court. 

May 13. Aged 45, Ann, wife of Tho- 
mas Menlove, esq. Bristol Green, dau. 
of the late Francis Sowerby, esq. 

Hants. — Jan. 23. At Battramsley 
Lodge, near Lymington, aged 84, Gen. 
Robert Hill Farmar, R.M 

March 14. At Kingston, near Ports- 
mouth, aged 92, the widow of Lieut. 
William Ross, R.N. and mother of Rear- 
Admiral Ross, C.B, Commander in Chief 
in the Pacific. 

April 13. At Phoenix Green, near 
Hartley-row, aged 50, Maria, relict of 
the Rev. F. J. Cooke, of Iping, Sussex. 

April 14, On Southsea Common, aged 
70, Catharine, relict of William Tire- 
man, esq. of Chichester, and sister of the 
late Sir Stephen Shairp. 

April 27. At Otterbourne, near Win- 
chester, aged 44, Elizabeth, wife of Her- 
bert Caiger, esq. Commander R.N. 

May 1. At Fareham, Hants, aged 80, 
George Fennell, esq. formerly Account- 
ant to the Treasurer of the Navy. 

May 5. At her house, near Lyming- 
ton, aged 74, Dame _ Harriet-Sophia 
Rooke, widow of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rooke, of the Court of Common Pleas, 
sister of Adm, Sir H. B. Neale, Bart. 

May 8. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 22, Francis Montgomery, son of Mr. 
Montgomery, of Brentford. 

May 10, In her 23rd year, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Wordsworth, M.A. 
Second Master of Winchester. 

May 11. At Winchester, aged 78, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. N. Westcomb, 
Vicar of Barton Stacey. 

Kent. — April 21. At Sevenoaks, 
in her 65th year, Sarah, relict of the Rev. 
James Dashwood, Rector of Doddington, 
in the Isle of Ely, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Master of Lynn 
Grammar School, 

April 21. Near Chatham, William 
Walsh, esq. half-pay 45th reg. eldest son 
of the late Major Walsh, of Blessington, 
co. Wicklow. : 

April 27. At Brompton barracks, aged 
30, Mary, wife of Major Johnston, 44th 
reg. 

Lately. At Tunbridge, aged 31, !mma- 
Africana, only dau. of Capt. T. Stapley, 
36th reg. 
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May 9. At the house of her son-in- 
law R. D. Grainger, esq. Eltham, Kent, 
Mary-Anne, widow of T. Forster, esq. 
of Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

May 11. At Kingsgate House, Rol- 
venden, aged 75, Robert Weller, esq. 

May 13. At Hythe, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Robert Finnis, esq. 

May 14, At Tonbridge Wells, the Hon. 
Isabella-Louisa, the lady of Sir Wm. 
Edw. Parry, Capt. R.N. eldest dau. of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, and niece to 
the Bishop of Norwich. 
ried in 1826. 

LancasuHirneE. — May 14. At Liver- 
pool, aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of Licut.- 
Gen. Grose. 

LrtcesterR.—May 15. Aged 57, Wil- 
liam Davis Jervis, esq. a Major in the 
Leicestershire Militia. 

LincoLtn.—April 15. Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rey. Irwin Eller, Curate of Great 
Gonerby, only dau. of the Rev. Michael 
Thorold, late Rector of Aunsby, and 
grandson of Sir John Thorold, of Syston, 
Bart. 

Mippiresrx.—April 8. At Juggernaut 
Cottage, South Mims, aged 84, Mr. H. 
Daws, formerly an indigo planter in the 
East Indies. On his return to England 
he would not acknowledge any of his 
relations, on account of some supposed 
injuries inflicted by one of the members 
of his family. He married a half-caste 
in India, by whom he had two sons, now 
in Bengal, to whoin be has left the bulk 
of his fortune, amounting to nearly 
95,0001. subject to two annuities of 50/. 
each to his servants. Since the death of 
his wife, which took place in 1821, he 
secluded himself from all society, and 
allowed his beard to grow to such a length 
that he was known in the vicinity by the 
title of the hermit. He had two ser- 
vants—the male a Bengalese, a native of 
Chupra, whom he converted to Chris- 
tianity ; the female an Englishwoman, 
but so infirm that for some years the do- 
mestic duties devolved on the former. 
Although a reéluse, he was not penu- 
rious, but, during the winter, supplied 
blankets, coals, and in many instances 
food, to the poor inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

May 8 At the Grove, Stanmore, 
aged 29, Caroline, wife of Peter Clut- 
terbuck, esq. 

May 15. At Twickenham, Frances- 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Harriott, eldest 
dau. of William- Henry Ashhurst, esq. 
of Waterstock, Oxford. 

Monmovutu.—March 4. At Newport, 
aged 55, Mr. James Hawkins, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


She was mar- 
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April 19. At Penhein, aged 69, Sa- 
muel Brookes, esq. 

Norro.x.—Lately. At Yarmouth, the 
wife of Robert Moyse, esq. formerly of 
Denny Abbey, co, Cambridge. 

Norruampron. — April 20. At Da- 
veutry, aged 69, Robert Wildegose, esq. 

April 26. At Hardingstone, aged 86, 
Mary, wife of Robert Ll. Breton, esq. 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Watts, formerly 
Rector of Quinton. 

April 28. At the rectory, Maidford, 
Maria, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Sampson White, M.A. 

May 2. At Brackley, Sarah, wife of 
Frederic Gee, esq. 

Oxrorp.—May 8. At Oxford, Charles 
Henderson, esq. solicitor, only son of 
Capt. Henderson, of West Lavington, 
Wilts. 

Somenset.—Feb. 17. At Bath, Joseph 
Houlton, esq. of Farleigh Castle, Lieut. - 
Colonel of the Ist Somersetshire Militia. 
Ile was the eldest son of Joseph Houlton, 
esq. of the same place, by Dorothea-Sarah 
his wife, of the ancient family of Torri- 
ano, of Italy : and he succeeded his father 
in the estate in Jan. 1809, having pre- 
viously resided in Grittleton, Wilts, where 
is another ancient seat of the Houlton 
family. In 1799, Lieut.-Col. Houlton 
(being then Captain in the Ist Wilts 
Militia), married Miss Mary-Anne Ellis, 
a ward of the celebrated Dr. Downman, 
of Exeter; by whom he had a numerous 
family. 

March 12. At Bathford, Major-Gen. 
Ilenry Phillott, C.B. He was appointed 
Second Lieut. R.A. 1793, First Lieut. 
1794, Capt.-Lieut. 1797, Captain 1803, 
Brevet-Major 1811, Lieut.- Colonel 1814, 
Regimental- Colonel 1825, and Major- 
General 1837. 

April 17, At Jordan’s, near Ilminster, 
aged 71, Wm. Speke, esq. father of Wm. 
Speke,esq.of Orleigh Court, near Bideford. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 67, Temple 
West, esq. of Mathon-lodge, co. Wore. 

At Chatley-lodge, near Bath, aged 80, 
Catharine, wife of T. Meade, esq. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Rind. 

At Bath, Meliora, eldest dau. of the 
late Dr, Dodd. 

May 10. At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Templeman, esq. 

May 12. At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Iltid Thomas, M.A. 

Surro.x.—At Melton, near Wood. 
bridge, aged 92, John White, esq. for- 
merly Lieut.-Colonel of the East Suf- 
folk Militia. 

At Orford, aged 78, retired Commander 
George Steel, R.N. 1829. 
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At Sudbury, aged 86, Margaret, relict 
of the late Rev. W. B. Crathern. 

Aged 77, Lucretia, widow of the Rev. 
Wm. Clerke, Rector of Norton. 

Surrey. — dpril 24. At Croydon, 
Charles Henry Clay, esq. late of Madras. 

April 30. At West Moulsey, Mary, 
wile of John George Nicholls, esq. 

May 5. At Guildford, 10 days after 
giving birth to her third child, Caroline, 
wife of the Rev. J. Richards, second 
dau. of the Rev. Sam. Pitman, of Oul- 
ton-hall, Norfolk. 

May \l. At Englefield Green, aged 
77, Benjamin Torin, esq. 

May 12. At Windlesham, in his 67th 
year, George Phyn, esq. 

May 14. At Nonsuch-park, in his 92d 
year, 5S. Farmer, esq. 

Sussex.—april 10. At Brighton, 
Sarah Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
William Davis, esq. elder brother of the 
Trinity House. 

April 21. At Glynde, near Lewes, 
aged 76, Susannah, wife of the Rev. W. 
Rose, Vicar of that parish, and mother of 
the late Rev. Hugh J. Rose, Principal of 
King’s College, London. 

April 28. At his seat, Newtimber. 
place, near Brighton, aged 54, Charles 
Gordon, esq. 

May 5. At Stopham-house, Philadel- 
phia, eldest dau. of the late Walter Smyth, 
esq. 

Warwick.—April 30. Elizabeth, wife 
of William Staunton, esq. of Longbridge- 
house, near Warwick. 

Lately. Aged 31, Anna Maria, wife 
of J. Eccles, M.D. of Birmingham. 

May 3. At Leamington, Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. L. Powys, Rector 
of Achurch, Northamptonshire. 

Witts.—A4pril 5. At Salisbury, the 
Rev. J. T. Porter, for many years Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and the Italian lan- 
guage in that city. He was born at Leg- 
horn, March 18th, 1772, and was educated 
at the English College at Rome. He was 
a man of very high intellectual and scien- 
tific attainments, and was the author of 
several able works, He has left a widow 
and large family. 

April 22. Aged 82, John Fowler, esq. 
surgeon, Amesbury, 

April 25. At Bradford, in bis 84th 
year, Edward Luxford, esq. 

April 28. At Devizes, in his 70th 
year, John Singleton Clark, esq. 

April 29. Emma, wife of Licut.Shuck- 
burgh, 23d reg. 

Lately. At Upton Scudamore, aged 38, 
Louisa Margaret, wife of Mr. S. F, 
Knight, and grandaughter of the late 
Archdeacon Willis. 
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May 4. At Clapton Court, Crewkerne, 
aged 46, John Perkins Lowman, esq. 

York.—April 11. At York, aged 115 
years, Henry Brough. He was born on 
the 5th of April 1724, of Dutch parents, 
at New York. He was formerly in the 
army, and was at the battle of Bunker's 
Hill; and also served in Holland, under 
the Duke of York. 

April 14. In his 82nd year, Wm. Good- 
air, Esq. of Carlton, near Pontefract, 
brother of the late Rev. John Goodair, 
Vicar of Peniston and Cawthorne. 

April 20, At Redcar, in his 32nd year, 
John Scott Waring, esq. Bombay Horse 
Art. eldest son of the late Edward Scott 
Waring, esq. 

Lately. Aged 66, Caroline, wife of N. 
Busfield, esq. M.P. for Bradford ; sister 
to Sir F. L. Wood, Bart. of Hickleton. 
She was the eldest dau. of Capt. Charles 
Wood, R.N. of Bowling Hall, by Catha- 
rine, dau. and coh. of ‘I’. Lacon Barker, 
esq. and was married in 1800. 

May 13. Aged 73, Mrs. Atkinson, 
widow of the Rev. John Atkinson, In- 
cumbent of Burton. 

May 18. At Howden, in his 37th year, 
Samuel, eldest son of the Rev. Ralph 
Spofforth, late Vicar of Howden. 

May 19, Thomas Harrison Marshall, 
esq. ship-owner, and one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity-house at Hull. 

Wates.—April 16. Aged 84, Thomas 
Williams, esq. of Aberystwith. 

Lately. At Tenby, aged 56, John 
O'Donnell, esq. barrister-at-law, many 
years a resident of Cheltenham. 

May 7. Inher 59th year, Mary, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Bowen, esq. of 
Wannifor, Cardiganshire, sister to the 
Rev. D. Bowen, M.A. Commissary of 
the Archdeaconry of Cardigan. 

May 14. At Crickmarren, near Pem- 
broke, aged 58, John Lewes Philipps, 
esq. of Lwyncrwn, Carmarthenshire. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 26. At Banchory 
Lodge, Kincardineshire, aged 77, General 
William Burnett, He was made Captain 
in the army 1782, appointed to a com- 
pany in the 14th foot, 1784, Lieut.-Col. 
in the same regt. 1796; subsequently 

laced on half-pay as Lt.-Col. of Wal- 
ord’s York Hussars; Colonel in the 
army, and Aide-de-camp to the King 
1803, Major-General 1810, Lieut.. Gen. 
1814, and General 1837. 

May 13. At Early Bank, near Perth, 
aged 69, Major-Gen. William Farquhar, 
Madras Engineer corps. 

May 13. At Plean House, Stirling- 
shire, John Edwards Vivian, esq. 

InELAND.—March 21. At Athlone, 
Caroline, wife of Lieut.-Col. Smith As- 
sistant Adj.-Gen, of the Western District. 
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Lately. At Drogheda, aged 108, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore. 

East Inpies.—Jan. At Purneeah, 
Bengal, aged 21, Lieut. Ximenes, 16th 
regt. eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir David 
Ximenes, of Bear Ash, Berks. 

Jan. 13. At Bangalore, aged 33, So- 
phia Gore, wife of Capt. James Briggs, 
13th N, I. sister of the Rev. W. K. Mar- 
shall, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Bridg- 
north, 

March 5. At Bellary, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, aged 36, Capt. 
George Huddleston Thomas, late com- 
manding the 7th Madras light cavalry, 
son of the late Ven. Archdeacon of Bath, 
Josiah Thomas, and grandson of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Harrington. 

Lately. At Secunderabad, of dysen- 
tery, Ensign Arthur H. Harris, 55th 
regiment, and second son of C. Harris, 
esq. Bath. 

At Almorah, Marianne, lady of 
George Lushington, esq. Bengal civil 
service, third dau. of the late William 
Hesse Gordon, esq. 

In Scinde, three officers of the Queen's 
service, Lieuts. Sparks and Nixon, and 
Dr. Herbert. A jungle had caught fire, 
and, it being anticipated that the flames 
would force numbers of wild animals from 
their coverts, the officers posted them- 
selves ina tree, and, as they supposed, 
in a secure position with reference to the 
wind, waiting the escape of deer, &c. 
when the wind suddenly changing, the 
trees and jungle surrounding the officers 
took fire, and they were entirely over- 
whelmed and destroyed. 

Asroav.—Dec. 15. At Columbo, 
aged 23, George Fleming, esq. Indian 
navy, nephew to the late John Fleming, 
esq. MP. formerly Physician-gen. Ben- 
gal establishment. 

Jan. 21. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major G. D. Stoddart, Bengal Cav. 

Feb. — At New York, Mr. Jacob 
Astor, who has given his name to a coun- 
try, and to a literary work from the pen of 
Washington Irving, leaving the prodigious 
wealth of millions. 

Feb. 14. At Paris, Commander John 
Jekyll, R. N. He was made Lieut. 
1796, Commander 1812. He evinced 
much ingenuity in several mechanical in- 
ventions, and obtained a patent for im- 
provements in steam or vapour baths. 

March 16. At Paris, aged 63, the 
lady of J. Sargent, esq. 

March 20. At Bonn, on the Rhine, 
Sarah Louisa, wife of S. P. Wright, 
esq. dau. of the late Thomas Harrison, 
esq. of Regent-square. 

April 10, At Frankfort, Thomas 
John Fordyce, esq. of Ayton, 
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April 11. At Lisbon, on board H. 
M. 8. Ganges, aged 13, William Henry, 
second son of the Rev. H. Grylls, Vicar 
of St. Neot’s, Cornwall. 

At Malta, aged 34, Richard Wellesley 
Barlow, esq. Bengal civil service, son 
of Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. 

April 16. At Calais, aged 44, Lucius 
Hooke Robinson, esq. one of the Hon. 
Gentlemenof her Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

April 17. At Malta, in his 34th year, 
John Apsley Pulteney, esq. of Priest- 
lands, Hants. 

April 21, At Montpelier, in France, 
William Gordon Coesvelt, esq. jun. only 
son of William Gordon Coesvelt, esq. of 
St. Leonard’s, Essex. 


Bill of Mortality.—Markets.—Prices of Shares. 
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April 27. At Paris, Mr. Battier, for- 
merly of the 10th Hussars, whose dispute 
with his brother officers excited much 
agitation some years since. He has left a 
large family. 

May 2. At St. Omer’s, in France, 
Edmund Huntley, esq. fifth son of the 
late Rev. Richard Huntley, of Boxwell- 
court, Gloucestershire. 

May 7. At Naples, in his 3d year, 
Lord Francis M. D. Scott, youngest son 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

May 7. Drowned, by the upsetting of 
a boat on the Maine, near Frankfort, 
aged 16, Frederic, fifth son of Benj. 
Travers, esq. of Bruton-st. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Apr. 26 to May 21, 18 39. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 68{50 and 60 85 
Males 480 Log | Males 377 Yang A) 5 and 10 43|60 and 70 75 
Females 466 Females 396 § #®- 10 and 20 29170 and 80 G64 


Whercof have died under two years old...179 & § 30 and 40 76 





S )20 ana 30 58/80 and 90 15 


90 and 100 2 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s da] s do} s& d. 
709 |39 5 |2 O 











40 and 50 80] 104 1 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a d@|[#& dd} & @. 
40 7138 3 |38 4 








PRICE OF HOPS, May 24. 
Farnham Pockets, 62. 6s. to 9/. 9s.—Kent Bags, 2/. 5s. to 5/. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 28. 
Hay, 4/. 18s. to 5. Os, Od.—Straw, 11, 14s. to 27. 4s.—Clover, 4/. Os. to 51. 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef... .cccccccrsercereesdse 8d. to 4e. 4d.) Lamb..... seeeees oe 68. Od. to Gs. Sd 
Mutton.....cce0eeereds. 4d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, May 27. 

Veeall...rccsccce scvcecees 4s, 8d. to 5s. 6d. BRORERE, .ccsccocecast 3347 Calves 126 
Pork. sesssecseeeds, Ad. to 5s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs24,430 Pigs 398 





COAL MARKET, May 27. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. 3d. to 23s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts from 17s. Od. to 21s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 54s. 


CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. 





Moulds, 9s. Gd. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock andShare Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 201. 





Ellesmere and Chester, 81}. 
190.—Kennet and Avon, 283.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 663. ——St. Katharine’s, 109}.—— West 





Grand Junction, 
Regent’s, 15. 





India, 110}.—— Liverpool and Manchester aS 193.—— Grand Junction Water- 
n 


Works, 694.——West Middlesex, 104. 
Hope, 6. Chartered Gas, 55. 
28.-— Independent Gas, 50. 
pany, 28,———Reversionary Interest, 136. 











Globe 








General United Gas, 36, 





surance, 140. Guardian, 39. 
Imperial Gas, 51.—Pheenix Gas, 
Canada Land Com- 





For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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‘ahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
dee 8 a4 Pere On eae 
SIS 5 loiz| 3 || Weather. | SS'L 5] .S lS] & | Weather. 
aales|* 37 a (Aa 23/4 24) 3 
Apl.j ° | ° | ° lin. pts May, ° | ° | ®° fin. pts,! 
26 | 41 | 50 | 45 /30, 20 |/fuir, cloudy | 11 | 47 | 54 | 44 |30, 09 fair, cloudy 
27 | 47 | 57 | 46] , 20'|/do. do. | 12 | 46 48 | 43 | ,00j/do. do, 
28 | 47 | 59 | 44] =, 28 Iido. do. | 13 | 48 | 60 | 39 |29, 78 |!do. do. rain 
i. 29 | 48/64/49] 516 |ldo. do. 14 | 41 | 46 | 35] , 50 |lcl.rainsnow 
i 30 | 56 | 64 | 53] , do, do 15 | 40 | 49 | 34] , 36 do. do. do. 
t M. |} 56 | 70 | 54 |29, 94 |ido. do 16 | 44; 51 | 39] ,60 ‘|do. fair 
i 2/57) 70) 53] , do. do. 17 | 49 | 58 | 44 |30, 00 | fair, cloudy 
; 3 | 54] 66 | 56] -, 92 |/do. do. 18 | 52! 61 | 51} ,07 (do. do. 
t 4 | 57| 69 | 57| } 76 |ido. do. 19 | 52 | 61 | 58} | 08 j/rain, do. 
| 5 | 56 | 67 | 51] , 67 |ido. do, 20 | 61 | 67 | 59] , 20 jcloudy, fair 
6 | 57 | 64 | 48]. , 90 |'do. do 21 | 58/68 | 49] , 11 ‘do. do. 
7 | 54 | 66 | 47 |30, 00 ldo. do 22 | 47 | 51 | 42 |29, 18 |ido. rain, fair 
8 | 56 | 70 | 50 |29, 85 |'do. th. rain |} 23 | 46 | 60 | 52 /30, 08 //fair, cloudy 
| 9| 46 | 52} 42] , 84 |/do. cl. do. |} 24] 49 | 51 | 45 (29, 97 |icloudy 
| 10 | 46 | 52 | 441, 86 |ldo. do, 25 | 47! 51 | 41 /30, 09 |ido. 
| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
/ ” From April 27 to May 28, 1839, both inclusive. 
i} . - Pe Pay a rs -_- 
| >| ad es = r=} Fy : 5 es sis . a 
3 < g 1% a] Vin 2 zc 
! ES 1SE|S2 S408) go vi P ital. 5 | Ex. Bills, 
t WF oe we 5m 53 zs Semis eS ma £1000. 
| wae} ss] as am | a$ BR PEMmESVF Ra 2 
i | “ie n <a10<|4 s 
\ <q) A lw» ” fc) ~ 5 
it j 
i 27,1974) 92§ | 934 ——|100 | 1014 | 14% 46 pm. | 43 40 pm. 
| 29|1973| 923 934 j\——| 993%) 1014 | 148} 90 40 42 pm. 
30|197}| 924 | 934 |——|100°| 1014 | 144!——/1033 40 42 pm. 
211974| 924 | 934 | 99%/100 | 1014-| 144) 90g|——|2564/44.46 pm.| 40 44 pm. 
311974| 924 | 934 |99$|1004) 1014 | 14 2564145 47 pm.| 42 44 pm. 
| 4/197 | 92 934 |100 100 | 1014} 14 44pm. | 43 4] pm. 
6}1974| 924 | 93% | 99%} 993) 1014 | 14 103% 14.46 pm.| 40 42 pm. 
7|1963| 92g | 934 |100|100 | 101g | 14 44.46 pm,| 40 42 pm. 
$]1964| 929 | 934 ——| 99%) 101 | 144 46 pm. | 42 40 pm. 
91196 | 928 | 93) |——|100 | 1014 | 144 45pm. | 39 41 pm. 
10}1963| 92% | 933 |——j1004! 101g | 14, 46 pm. | 41 39 pm. 
11|1963} 924 933 |——|100 | 1014 | 14; 256 | 44pm. | 39 41 pm. 
13)196 | 924 933 |——|100 | 1014 | 14 2563) 46pm. | 39 40 pm. 
14/1963} 924 | 934 |999| 99g) 100g | 14 43 pm. | 39 37 pm. 
15|196}| 924 | 934 |——| 994) 100g | 14 2553 38 32 pm. 
16/195 | 929 | 934 |——| 99g) 100% | 144 33 35 pm. 
17/195 | 92§ | 934 |——-| 994, 100% | 14 4136 pm.| 34 32 pm. 
19/1953] 924 | 93% |——| 993! 101 | 14j|——/>—1256 [3735 pm.| 32 34 pm. 
20|——| 924 oat —| 993} 101 | 144 256 |34 36 pm.| 32 35 pm. 
2111953] 923 | 933 |——| 993 101 | 14 104§|256}/36 35 pm.| 34 36 pm. 
22 92¢ | 93) |——j100} 1013 | 144 —| 36pm. | 33 35 pm. 
2311963! 923 | 933 |——|1004) 101g | 144) 914|/——[2563'36 34 pm.| 34 32 pm. 
24/1964] 92§ | 93§ |——|100) 101g | 144 2573| 36pm. | 3431 pm. 
25\——| 923 | 93} |——/100 | 1013 | 14§ 32pm. | 30 32 pm. 
271—| 92§ | 934 | 99g) 992] 101 | 144 2554'3429 pm.| 27 29 pm. 
25196 | 924 | 93§ |——| 99§} 1014 | 143}——|—— 564 30 pm. | 24 28 pm. 
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Affirmation Bill 303 
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Barbican, definition of 248 

Barker, E. H. memoir of 543 

Bathurst, Bp. Life of 505 
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Bayeux Tapestry, inquiries relating to 
the 467, 598, 599 

Beaton, Card. connivance of Hen. VIII. 
in his assassination 26 
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the projected 226, 338 

Beechey, Sir W. memoir of 432 

Beigium, settlement of the affairs of 533 

Berkshire, account of Hurley Church 257. 
Prayer used at IsburyAlms Houses 153 

Bennett, Dr.Bp.of Cloyne,character of 233 

Bentham, Jeremy, anecdote of 494 
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Bird, J. memoir of 550 
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granted 86 

Boaden, J. memoir of 436 
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Botanical Society, meeting of the 81 
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Branitska, C’tess, death of 334 
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Union of Lower and Upper Canada 
642. Resolution of the House of As- 
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114 
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Castlemaine, Vise. memoir of 314 
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view with 565 
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Chatfield, Edw. memoir of 438 
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brary 50 
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a translation from the Sanscrit 338 
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of 466, 562 
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457. manners of the Chinese 458, 
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534 
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Civil Law in England, rise and progress 
of 357 

Clarendon, Earl of, memoir of 207 
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Cocker’s Arithmetic, account of 496 

Coe, Capt. Tho. memoir of 318 
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650Lt.-Col.C.650 
Letts, E. 308 
Levison, S. 202 
Lewis, G. C. 306. 
M. 554. Mrs. 556 
Ley, W. H. 537 
Leyson, E. 330 
Liardet, F. 307 
Liddell, Hon. Mrs. 
R. 649 
Lilford, Lady 428 
Lincoln, C’tess of 
537 
Lind, E. 329 
Lindo, E. 109. J. 
538 
Lindsay, A. M. 204 
Lingen, H. 306 
Linneus, L. 559 
Lipscomb, H. 204 
Lipscombe, Bp. 427 
Lisburne, C’tess 202 
Lisle, Lady 428 
List, 330 
Lister, D. 556 
Listowel, C’cess of 
537 
Litchfield, Dean of 
537 
Little, E. 553 
Littledale, C. 651 
Littleton, H. 331 
Llewellyn, D. 536 
Lloyd, C. 89, 335. 
D. 332. E. 221, 
666. J.306. J. 


D. 650 
Liuellyn, Col. 650 
Locke, J. 651 
Lockhart, J. 88 
Lockson, P. 667 


Lockwood, C, 110, 
C. B. 204. $553 
Loeffel, Capt. 308 
Lomax, E. S. 445. 
J. 105 
Long, C. 650. Miss 
203. W. 537. 
W.J. 651 
Lonsdale, J. 218,307 
Lord, H. J. 428 
Losack, R. 328 
Loscombe, W. 107 
Lough J. 439 
Lousada, E. 204 
Lovat, Lady 88 
Love, J. F. 536 
Lovett, R. 538 
Lowder, C.D.J.203 
Low, J. 87, 201 
Lowe, E. J. 650. R. 
M. 650 
Lowman, J. P. 670 
Lowndes, W. S. 88 
Lowry, J. 87 
Lucas, J. 665 
Luce, J. 552 
Lucy, A. 221 
Ludlam, T. 307 
Ludolf, Count 442 
Lumley, J. R. 651 
Lushington, C. A. 
650. M.670. Rt. 
Hen. s. 307 
Luton, H. 428 
Luxford, E. 669. 
G. C. 308 
Lydiard, 201 
Lynch,Lt. E.P. 201 
Lyon, T. H. 554 
Lyons, J. 650 
Lysaght, Hon. J.A. 
88 


M‘Adam, J. 308 
M‘Call, Dr. 537 
M‘Carthy, F.M. 87. 
Mrs. 552 
M‘Dermot, M. 536 
Macdonald, J. 204. 
W. M. 649 
Macdowall, C, 88. 
W. 331 
M‘Evoy, J.C. F. 88 
Mac Gowan, M.443 
Macintosh, R. H. 
308 
M‘Kean, J. 222 
Mackeson, W. W. 


538 
Mackie, E. M. 650. 
J. 328 
Mackinnon, S. J. 
203 
Mackintosh, C.308. 
M. 106 
4F 
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Mackworth, W. 426 
M‘Lean, A. 203. A. 
H. 202. E, D. 
we. ~ 3. Si8: 
Capt. J. 536. M. 
G. 666. W.H. 105 
Macleod, A. 665. 
Col. Sir H.G, 306 
M‘Mahon, A. 442. 
Sir B. B. 8 
M‘Namara, F. 306 
Macpherson, J. 446 
Marqueen, J. 204 
M‘Taggart, S. 651 
Madden, Sir F. 537. 
L. P. 554 
Maddison, G. 87 
Magor, G. 218 
Mah. n, J. 333 
Maiagay, F. 308 
Mainwaring, E,555. 
E.R.307.S8.H.203 
Mair, Maj. P. 20! 
Majoribanks, J.655 
Manby, C, 555 
Mrs. 666 
Mann, J. 217 
Manners, A. 328 
Manning, 219. J. 
203 
Manning‘ord,L.308 
Manuo k, S. 557 
Mansel, J. T. 307 
Mant, G. 557 
Maptetoft, 220 
Marcon, 8.219, 331 
Margetson, E. 555 
Marker, L. M. 89 
Markham, J. 109 
Markland, DP, HH, 
667 
Marr, C, 445 
Marriott, Lt. W.222 
Marryat, A. 104 
Marsh, E, 557. H. 
307 
Marshall,H.M. 428. 
L.E. 538. T.H. 


670 

Marsham, S. R. T. 
108 

Martin, A. 330. Ba- 


ron 559. Lady 
C.88. C. R. 330. 


E. 109, F. 306. 
M. 104, R.538. 
S. 220 


Martindale, B. 329 
Martyn, J. 307 
Masefield, R 537 
Miskelyne, W. 651 
Mi:son, E, 308. H. 
P. 307, 536. T. 
105, Capt.T. M. 
$23. W. W. 202 


Index to Names. 


Massie, 201 
Massingberd, F. A. 
204 
Matsy, Hon. M. J. 
203 
Master, M. 218 
Masterman, T. 89 
Masters, Mrs. 106 
Mathew, Capt. 537 
Mathie, W. 106 
Mathison, G. F. G. 
204 
Matthew, M. 442. 
T. 332 
Matthews, J.87.649 
Maude, D. 89 
Maule, Capt. Hon. 
L. 648 W.H. 307 
Maurice, Mrs. 428 
Maw, H. L. 538 
Mawdesley, T. 439 
Mawhvod, R. 103 
Mawson, W. 102 
Maxfield, J. M. 307 


Mixwel!, A. 446. 
E A.651. H.C. 
#9. S. R. 307. 
W. C. 307 


May, J. L. 307, 537 
Mayers, C. S. 204 
Maynard, H. 447 
Mazou, Lt. W. 329 
Mead, G. 217. J.C. 
330 
Meade, C.669. J. 
7. Maj. R. 201 
W.R. 201 
Meadows, A. R. 89 
M. 557 
Meuland, S. 651 
Medlicett, 1. 203. 
sir W. C. 306 
Melhbuish, A. 89 
Mellish, FP. K. 650 
Melville, Hon. J.T. 
L. 208. W.R. 427 
Mendes, 8. 552 
Meulove, H. 668 
Mercer, W, 201 
Merewether, Serj. 
203 
Mceriton, T. D. 665 
Merivale, H. 307 
Merriman,M.L.538 
Merryweather, 222 
Messenger, T. 217 
Meulen, F. V. 204 
Meux, M. F. 538 
Meyrick, E.G. 552 
Michel, Capt. 88. 
G. H. 219. J. 441 
Michell, C. 221 
Middletun, A. 650. 
M. 446 
Mildmay,A 558,559 


Mildred, E. 107 
Miles, Cups. F. 334. 
F.C. 651 
Miller, G. P. 427. 
J.102,107. M.444 
Mills, H. 651. J. 
306. J. F. 306 
Milne, N. 201 
Milward 307. G.666 
Minet, I. 444 
Mitchell, E. 554. J. 
D. M. 205. R. 
G51. Maj. T.L.536 
Moberly, Dr. 650 
Mogg, A. 202 
Molesworth, Dr.649. 
Hon. M. 558 
Moncrieff, J. 439 
Monday, J. 201 
Monins, M. H. 555 
Monkton, J. 306 
Munrve, J. 656 
Montagu, Capt. G. 
536 
Montalembert, Dow. 
Countess, 442 
Montgomery, F. 648. 
R. 87 
Montm.rency, J. F. 
de 204 
Montrose, Duchess 
of 649 
Moor,A.445. E. 666 
Moore, A, 218, 307. 
E. 443. G. 204. 
Sir G. 537. R. 
445. T. 670. W. 
306. W.J.87 
Morgan, C.650,665. 
C.H. 88. E. 555, 
556. E. L. 202. 
M.201. ‘T.20) 
Morison, F. 649 
Morley, G. D. 307 
Morris, G. J. 308 
Morton, E. 538 
Mosgrove, F. 204 
Moss,M.87. R.A.87 
Mostyn, Hon. E.M. 
L. 306 
Mott, H. J. 427 
Mounsey, M, 428 
Mountain, J. 667 
Moyes, J. 106 
Moyse, R. 669 
Moysey, A. 331 
Muggeridge, R. M. 
536 
Mules, W. 664 
Mullinex, H. 17 
Munday, G. 328 
Murphy, P. M. 36 
Murray, A.201. Dr. 
A. 110. 1. A. 648, 
536. Capt. J. A. 
537. L.A. 203 


Mutrie, R. [06 
Nason,G.307.4.650 
Neave, E. 650 
Need, L. 428 
Needham, J.P. 222. 
R. W. 87 
Nelson, E. A.428. J. 
427. M. 666 
N-ss,R. 552. 
Nevill, H. 203 
Newburgh, C’tess 
109 
Newby, G. 439 
Neweome, E. 442, 
H. 88 
Newell, L. 554 
Newlove,R.201,307 
Newman W. B. 446 
Newmarel, C, 201. 
C. F. 497 
Newsam, I. 233 
Nicholl, H. 203. W. 
149 
Nicholls, M.669 
Nichols, W. L. 307 
Nicho!son, H. 538. 
I. 107. Lt.-Col. 
J.218. W.665 
Nicolas, F.A.W .667 
H. D. 667. Capt. 
3. T. 537 
Nicoll, W. 556 
Nisbett, Lady, 328 
Nixon, Comm. Hi S. 
333. Lr. 670. T. 
R. 87 
Noble, J. R. 538 
Noleken, Lt.-Col. 
328 . 
Norderling, G.C.A. 
308 
Norgate, L. A. 537 
Normanby, Marq. 
307 
Norris J. 105, 651 
Northcote, M. 553 
N -rwood, G. 555 
Nottidge, E. 428 
Noy, E. H, 107 
Nugent,Lt. Col.537 
Maj. G. 648 
Nuttall, S. E. 538 
Oakes, F. C. E. 630 
Oakely, H. 445 


O’Brien, C. 20). 
Capt. J. D. 650 
Comm. 222 


O'Connor, N. 536. 
R. 306 
O'Donnell, J. 670 
Oxzilvy, Capt. 306 
O'Keefe, Maj. 110 
O’Lawlor, D. 308 
Oldbam, A. 666 
O!phert, M. 204 
Oumaney,!.0.651 

















Onslow, C.88.H 331 
Ord, C. O. J. 554. 
H. E, 330 
Orde, L. S. 536 
Orme, E. H. 664 
Ormerod, T.J. 427 
Orr, J. 332 
Osborn, E. 334 
Osborne, S. 443 
Osinski, L. 334 
O’Sullivan, M. 201 
Otway, C. G. 536 
Owen, E. H. 103 
Owens, T. 308 
Oxmantown, Viset. 
306 
Pace, J. 203 
Pacey, J. 441 
Pack, R. 107 
Packer, Miss, 554 
Pacor, J. 441 
Page, T. 87 
Paget, Lady A. E. 
332. Ld. C. 537 
Paine, C. 202, 
Comm. R. 222 
Palgrave, Sir F. 306 
Palmer, 108. A.308. 
C. A. 307. D. W. 
536. E. 203. M. 


219. T.C, 555. 

W. 89 
Pampbilij, Prince 
, de 650 


Panter, E. 88 
Papillon, A. 555 
Parbury, E. 222 
Pargeter, P. H. 444 
Park, W. W. 537 
Parke, J. 650 
Parker, A. M. 651 
H. 536. H. W. 
536. J. 537. M. 
445. W.G. 308 
Parkinson, L. 650 
Parr, 329. C. 306 
Parry, 444. Hor. 
Lady 668 
Parvissien, C. 649 
Parson, W. H. 88 
Parsons, G.538. H. 
220. W..102 
Passmore, EF. 651 
Paterson, C. J. 88. 
J. 308, 428 
Patrick,Cap'.J.306 
Patten, F.A.M.204 
Paul, C. 307. R.330 
Panlet, Capt. Lord 
G. 649 
Pawson, E. 217 
Payne, Lieut.-Col. 
C. 651 
Paynter, C H. 439. 
S. 306 


Index to 


Peacock,E. 217. G. 
649. S.A. 538 
Peacocke, Capt. T. 

G. 648 
Peake, G. E. 308 
Pearce, Lt.-Col. 88. 
T. 105 
Pearsall, E. S. 498 
Pearse,C. 335. H.88 
Pearson, C. P. 87. 
Capt. H. 223 
Peatfield, J. 201 
Pechell,S.330.Capt. 
Sir S. J. B. 307 
Pedder, J. L. 87 
Peel, R. 553 
Pelham, C. 219 
Pellatt, S. 332 
Pengree, E. M. 328 
Penuington, Lt.443 
Penny, B. 218 
Peppercorne, Capt. 
333 


Perkins, A. 396. 
H.2i6 

Perry,M. J. 445. W. 
T. K. 649 


Peters, M. A. 203 
Petre,A. 308. M.89 
Pettat, T. 441 
Pettingal, M. E. O. 
650 
Peyton,J.J. W. 537 
Phené, 556 
Philipps, J. C. 538 
Philipps, J. L. 670. 
W. H. 667 
Phillimore, Lady 307 
Philliys, E. F. 666. 
G. 439. J. 88 
Phil ip;s, J. 306. S. 
M. 107 
Phillutt, A. 89. Maj. 
Gev. H. 669. 
Capt. W. C, 308 
P..il'potts, E. C. 87 
Philpots, G. 536 
Phipps, C. L. 306 
Phyn, G. 669 
Pidding, E. J. 329 
Pierard, E. C. 651 
Piggst, G. 89 
Pigot, D. R. 307. F. 
649. F. H. 650 
Pigott, C. W. 201. 
S. B. 3°8 
Pike, J. F. 536,650 
Pilkington, M. 651 
Pinebard, E. S. 203 
Pinckard, J. 329 
Pinckney, H.651 
Pinder, H. 667 
Pipon, T. le B. 555 
Plasket, Sir R. 649 
Platt, J. 105 


Names, 


Hot 


Plowden, E, A. 222 Quartley, A. 220 


Plues, F. J. 24 
Plummer, M.P. 1!0 
Plumptre, A. 334 
Plunkett, Hon. R.E. 
204. Hon. T. 536 
Pole, J. G. de la 87 
Polhil!, A.E.S. 218 
Pollok, Capt. W.T, 
333 
Polson, E. 203 
Ponsfurd, J. 330 
Ponsonby, J.B. 536 
Posting, W. 107 
Pool-y, I. M. 648 
Pope, C. M. 217 
Popham, T. B. 201 
Porch, T. P. 88 
Portbury, F. S. 443 
Porter, G. S. 307. 
J.T. 669. W. 536 
Portman, Lord 427 
648 
Powell, A.P.E. 538. 
F.C. 538. T. 446 
Lt.-Col, T. 87 
Power, N. 306 
Powerscourt, Vis- 
countess, 307 
Pownall, E. 217. 
J. 217 
Powys, M. 569 
Prado, S. 329 
Praed, M. S. 555. 
W. M. 87 
Prendergrass, E. F. 
217 
Preseott, F. J. 307. 
S.555. W.G. 89 
Presgrave, W. 87, 
202 
Preston, O. T. 203 
Prestwich, C. 538 
Price, C. B. 204. 
E. 446,649. F. 
L. 648. J. 537 
Prickett, M. 664 
Prideaux, A. 537 
Prinn, G.B.P. 218 
Prins+p, T. L. 203 
Prior, Mr. 108 
Priske, T. 444 
Pritchard, R. 201 
Pritchett, D. 216 
Probyn, W. 444 
Proctor, S. A. 428, 
W. 441 
Prole, W. W. 651 
Prosser, T. 664 
Protherve, E. 428 
Pryor, R. 557 
Puget, H. J. 554 
Pulteney, J. A. 671 
Pye, H. A. 551 
Pyne, J. P. L. 204° 
L. 202 


Radel ff, E.F.P.P. 
537. W.C. 649 
Radford, J. 06 
Raigersfield, H. E. 
de 204 
Raikes, M. G. 308 
Raine, C. 105 
Raines, E, J. 201 
Ram, E. 330 
Ramsbottom, E. 89 
S. S. L. 202 
Raailolph, M. 217 
Ransome, S. H. 204 
Raphael,J. 105 
Rittray, F. M, 204 
Raveushaw, H. 203 
Rawlinson, J.J. 306 
Ray, H. 536 
Raymond, J. 551 
Read, A. 428, J.0. 
C. 306 
Reade, W. B. 202 
Reader, W. 555 
Redfern, W. 202 
Redhead, T. 220 
Reed, Maj. 335 
Rees, S. 203. Capt. 
W. W. 104 
Reeve, E. S. 203 
Reid, N. 202 
Reinhold, A. 559 
Reirson, P. 552 
Reitterhoffer, J. 104 
Remington, 442 
Remnant, S. 217 
Rendall, J. 648 
Rendell, J. 651 
Renouard, M. 331 
Reynell, K. W. 306 
Reynolds, C. 217, 
650 
Rhodes, R. 104 
Ricardo,M.442 54 
Rice, J. 328. S. E. 
S. 538 
Richards, C. 328, 
6s9. F. W. L. 
202. G. 307. J. 
537. V. 307. W. 
558 
Richardson, E. 665. 
H. 204, 442. W. 
217, 446 
Ricketts, H. 334, 
L. 555, 651 
Rickword, R. 446 
Rider, C. 552 
Ridge, J. 201 
Ridley, M. 204 
Ridout, 443 
Rind, E. 669 
Ripley, M. 218 
Rippin, C. N. 328 
Rivington, W. 428 
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Roach, J. M. 651 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
204 
Roberts, J. H. 308. 
R. 87. R. F. 202 
Roberison,M.L.650 
Robins, M. 557 
Robinson, D. 105. 
Sir G. 428. Lt.- 
G. 308. T. E. 
308. L. H. 671. 
M. 105. Mrs. 331 
Robson, J. E. 537 


Rodd, F. 537 
Rvuebeck, Bar. de 
306 


R.ebuck, W. 88 
Rogers, E. 334. S. 
G. 427, W. L. 104 
Rolls, C. 444. M. 
M.204. R. H.204 
Rooke, W. J. E. 
651. Dame H. 
S. 668 
Roper, C. S. 558. 
H. 427. R. S. 
D. R. 88 
Rosdew, M.S. 329 
Rose, H. 428. M. 
204. S. 669. U. 
445 
Ross. 555. Capt. 
J.C. 537. Sir J. 
427. Mrs. 668 
Rotch, B. 553 
Rothery, S. 558 
Rothwell, R. 306 
Roulet, S. 105 
Rowland, J. 217 
Rowlatt, C. R. 427 
Rowley, Hon, H. 
651. H. T. 428 
Royds, A. H. 538 
ae, M. 557 
Rufford, S. S. 651 
Rule, J. 666 
Rumiey, Capt. R. 
202 


Rushbrook, S. H. 
329 
Russell, A. 665. J. 
538. M. 444, W. 
. 649. W.C. 306 
Rutherfurd, A. 536. 
Rt, Hon. A. 649 
Ruthven, E. 89 
Rutley, J. L. 441 
Ryder, G. D. 307. 
S. G. 665 
Sadler, A. 557 
Sage, E. 204 
St. George, C. M. 
306. F. de M. 


89. T.306 


Index to Names. 


St. John, E, 649. 
H. St. A. 87, 
Lady 428. Hon. 
M. L. 538 

St. Maur, Lady C. 
J. 538 

St. Quintin, T. 88 

Salomons, D. 306 

Salter, C. 329 

Salusbury, T. 537 

Sampson, H. 220. 
S. 68 

Sanders, E. 308. E. 
L. 667. Lt. G. 
D. 443. J. 109 

Sandes, Dr, 201 

Sandford, T. 537 

Sandys, Sir E. W. 
B. 215. G. W. 
649. P. A. 89. 
5. 428 

Sarjent, Mrs. 670 

Sarney, F. 650 


Saunders, J. 105. 
J. E. 306. M. 
M. 329 


Sayers, A. C. 202 
Scargill, Mrs. 666 
Scarisbrick, C. 306 
Schimmel, A. 422 
Scholefield, W. 202 
Schultz, G. A. 201 
Schweitzer, A. F. 
650 
Scott, Lord F. M. 


D. 671. J. 104. 
M. 105. Hon. 
Mrs. 88 


Scudamore, W. E. 
4°7 
Scully, C. A. 88 
Scurr, R. W. 536 
Sealy, B. 665 
Seaman, M. 649 
Searle, Lady H.537 
Selly, H. C.648. J. 
651 
Senhouse, Sir H. F. 
537 
Senior, J. 201 
Servente, W. 536 
Seton, A. M. 105 
Seward, Miss 330 
Seymour, Dr. 648 
Shadbolt, E. 665 
Shafto, J.557. R. 
D. 88 
Sharp, A. M. 553. 
J.665. W. 536 
Sharpe, W. 651 
Shaw, B. 102 
Sheffield, Lady 88 
Sheldon, A. 109 


Sheridan, F.C. 536. 
R. B. 88 
Shipton, J. 108 
Shirley, W. A. 307 
Shober!, T. 217 
Short, G. 329 
Shout, S. 217 
Shuckburgh, E.669 
Sicilies,Queen Dow. 
428 
Sidney, E. D. 220 
Sikes, R. P. 216 
Simmons, W.S.446 
Simpson, G. 221 
Simpsons, J. 216 
Sirée, H. H. 537 
Sisson, F. W. 216 
Skey, J. 307 
Skipwith, M. 651 
Skrine, A. 89 
Slade, Maj .J H. 87 
Slingsby, M. 553 
Slocock, A. 666. S. 
87 
Smale, E. 89, 202. 
Mrs. 109 
Smallpage, Maj.333 
Smallwood, R. 538 
Smith, 307. A. 428, 
442, 553. A. I. 
204. C. 670. C. 
H. 306. C. L. 
536. E. 666. E. 
H. 308. E. M. 
110. E.R. 650. 
E. E. F. S. 555. 
F. 89, 202. H. 
F. 424. H. G. 
308. J. 330, 649. 
J.H. 536. Maj. 
J. S. 87. J.T. 
650. Capt. J. 
W. 665. P. 332. 
R. 107, 307. R. 
P. Bo, ..°T. 
87. S. 666. T. 
102. W. 538. W. 
H. 203. W.H. A. 
444 
Smoothey, Miss 428 
Smyth, J. 105. P. 
669. W. 538 
Snell, Lt. J. C. 110 


Sneyd, E. 108. M. 
331. M. E. 203. 
S. 557 


Sneyde, J. W. 6 9 

Soames, F. 538. H. 
427 

Somerset, Col. H. 
427. Ld. N. B. 
H. 107 

Sorel, Sir T. T. 87 

Sotheby, T. H. 308 


South, R. 220 
Southwood, W. H, 
427 
Spain, Rev.Mr, 106 
Sparks, Lt. 670 
Sparrow, T. S. 87 
Spedding, T. 8650 
Speechly, A. C, 217 
Speke, W. 557, 669 
Spencer, Hon. W. 
H. 427 
Speranski, 
558 
Spettigue, C. 201. 
Spicer, J.222.8.553 
Spiers, A. 650 
Spinluff, G. L. 442 
Spofforth, S. 670 
Spooner, F. A. 202, 
8.201. T. 442 
Spurgin, W. 443 
Spurwell, B. 89 
Staff, E. A. 538 
Staines, E. 666 
Stainforth, F.J. 89. 
R. 308 
Stanbrough, H. 204 
Standish, H. 332 
Stanhope, Sir E. S. 
537. R. H. 665. 
W. 428 
Stanley, Sir J. F, 
648. Hon. Mrs, 
650. R. E. 204 
Stapleton, C. G. 203 
Stapley, E. A. 668 
Starhemberg,A.204 
Starr, T. H. 650 
Staunton, E. 669 
Staveley, J. 89 
Stedman, J. 557 
Steel, Com. G. 669. 
T. H. 203 
Steinbelt, J. C. 203 
Stephen,442. A.204 
Stephens, A. M. 
650. Capt. H.S. 
306 
Stevens, 554 
Stewart, 22]. A. 
222. Capt. H. 
537. De. H. 87. 
Lady H. 88. J. 
307. J. H. 330. 
W. 442 
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ERRATUM. 


Page 558. The rumoured death of Mr. Richards, Mayor of Tenby, should never 
have found its way into ourcolumns. The wound which he received had happily no 
such fatal termination. 
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